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A Word for the Reader 


JVho can nrrepi l/ie piopfieiy of my ’iiiiiinr/ 
n piefnrc foi this venfine ^ Bui if by doing w T can 
help fill ihe pui<ic foi the pooi , n.ihy need I heninte ^ 
J undei ^tnnd ihn n not meant to he a piesentntion 
volume The pi ofit fi om its sale ivtll add to the pnise to 
be pic’ienied to me foi Daudianaiayan A fe^v avoids 
fiom me by way of a foiewoid will, they aigtte, help 
the cniae This u enough temptation foi me If the 
book coiiectly expiessei my inewi on iiuili and non- 
violence and kindled matteis I am uiie its ciiculation 
will do good Looking at ihe list of conti ibutoi s, I 
feel they must have done pistice to what I stand foi 

SE VAGRAM 
28 - 8-’44 





Einstein on Gandh 


A leadet of his people, unsup polled by mix 
outU/(ii d uuthoi liy ^ n poltiicuin 'chose siuct^^ leslx tiol 
upon ciafi not niasieiy of iechnical deiuc'i, hul simply 
on the conmncing po’XLei of his pei sonalify, a vicioi ions 
fujhtei liho has akvays sioined the use of foice, a man 
of ‘Wisdom and humility, aimed -inih lewl've and 
inflexible consistency, who has devoted all his stiengih 
to the uplifting of his people and the beitciment of 
then lot, a man who has confionted the bnitalify of 
Em ope with the dignity of the simple human being, 
and thus at all times iisen supeuoi 

Genet atioHs to come, it may be, will si nice believe 
that such a one as this evei in flesh and blood walked 
upon this eaitli 
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N J , E S A 
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. . . to the Gates of Liberty 


The fujuie of Gandhi is incompi ehensible io the 
West He IS dended by some, ignoied by many, and 
adnuied by those ii,ho aie ‘loise Because he has taken 
liteuilly and acted upon the teachings of gi eat men, 
eien Chn<;tian<! aie puzzled by him, and he i\ 
} epi oa( hed But all gieai men have been i epi oached 
and dended and sometimes laughed at It is Gandhds 
gieatnas that he has ignoied the dension and accepted 
the laughtei and has continued to be himself Some- 
hoiK, that self still stands intact, and laughtei is dying 
down and deiision is becoming futile 

To me Gandhi has been, ilnough his own 
pel sonality, an expiession of what India is Much of 
it IS what ue all aie, human, yet seal clung, changeful, 
yet (onslani, and piacfical and di earning, sin cud and 
Si I [less But the contiasis and the vaiiety in Gandhi 
at e typual of India, and in all that seems coutiadu ioi y, 
theie IS the unity uhich is India's deep unity, loo, the 
delei minafion joi independence and the indomitable 
sptnl — hee, houivei the flesh is impnsoned 

By finding out all I tan about Gandhi, by hying 
to nndei stand him, 1 haie undti stood India at least 
to ‘oiiu dcf/itt (.itn in all 'is lonhasts 



This emeujence of a single individual as a soil of 
epitome of his people aht^ays has significance It means 
not only that theie is a clai ifuation of the people 
till ough this single figiu e It means, too, that the people 
ai e icady foi clai ificaiion, oi they (ould not hast 
piodvced this fignie Gandhi has helped his people 
to kilobit xehat they xcant and he has sd then feel fiimly 
on the path of fieedom, but befoic he did this, he Xeas 
himself a piodiict oj then ri ystallising desne to be 
flee He could not have become the vessel foi then 
longings, had not those longings been leady foi fusion 
III his one being He has e\pi essed foi the people o) 
India xvhat they want and ai e 

This IS to say, he is one of the gieafest leaden of 
people that theie haxie been in human histoiy Such 
a leadei comes only at the confluence oj a people's need 
and desne with the bnih of an indiiidual able, by his 
natuial gifts, to feel that need and expicss that desne 
I nevei doubt foi a moment that Gandhi's pin poses 
will be achieved He has bi ought his people to the 
veiy gates of libeity If they ai e not opened, the people 
oj India 'Will open them 




From the Editors 


This IS not A book of tiibutcs to Bapu, he is in no need 
of such homage I his volume nas planned, when Bapu was 
undci detention, as a hnthd.iy greeting to him It is a token 
of gratitude on the oteasion of his seventy-fifth biithday 

Here we ha\c made an attempt to reassess his lasting 
tontnhution to uorld thought and progress, and particularly 
to the advancement of India 

What Bapu means to the West cannot be better c\pressed 
than in the messages we have received fiom Albert Einstein 
and Pearl S Buck, two of the finest spirits of our times What 
he means to millions of us in India can best be expressed by 
Jawahailal Nchiu, and we aie thankful that it has been 
possible to reproduce fiom his autobiography his estimate of 
Bapu's personality 

To Bapu \^e owe much for allowing us to tell in his own 
woids the story of Kastuiba’s life 

The limitations of this book are obvious Many of Bapu’s 
close as<;ociates, who would have enriched this book with the 
benefit of their intimate experience and knowledge, are behind 
prison-bars Even so the present contributions reveal how 
far- Peaching has been Bapu’s influence We thank the 
contributors foi their generous co-operation 

The net profits from the sales of the book in its various 
language editions — English and Indian — will be presented 
to Bapu as a modest contiibution to the causes dear to him 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 


T his Uttle man of poor physique had something of steel in him, some- 
thing rock-like which did not yield to physical powers, however great 
they might be And in spite of his unimpressive featuies, his loin-cloth 
and bare body, theie was a royalty and a kingliness in him which compelled 
a willing obeisance from others Consciously and deliberately meek and 
humble, yet he v’as full of power and authority, and he knew it, and at 
times he was imperious enough, issuing commands Avhich had to be obeyed 
His calm, deep eyes would hold one and gently probe into the depths, 
his voice, deal and limpid, Avould purr its nay into the heart and evoke 
an emotional response Whether his audience consisted of one person or 
a thousand, the charm and magnetism of the man passed on to it, and 
each one had a feeling of communion with the speaker This feeling had 
little to do with the mind, though the appeal to the mind was not wholly 
Ignored But mind and reason definitely had second place 

This process of “spell-binding” was not brought about by oratory or 
the hypnotism of silken phrases The language was always simple and 
to the point and seldom was an unnecessary word used It was the utter 
sincerity of the man and his personality that gripped, he gave the impress- 
ion of tremendous inner reserves of power Perhaps also it was a tradi- 
tion that had grown up about him which helped in creating a suitable 
atmosphere A stranger, ignorant of this tradition and not in harmony 
V ith the surroundings, Avould probably not have been touched by that spell, 
oi, at any rate, not to the same extent And yet one of the most remark- 
able things about Gandhiji was, and is, his capacity to win over, or at least 
to disarm, his opponents 

Gandhiji had little sense of beauty or artistry in man-made objects, 
though he admired natural beauty The Taj Mahal Avas for him an 
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GANDHlJI 


embodiment of forced labour and little more. His sense of smell was 
feeble And yet m his own way he had discovered the art of living and 
had made of his life an artistic whole Every gesture had meaning and 
glace, without a false touch There were no rough edges or sharp corners 
about him, no trace of vulgarity or commonness, m which, unhappily, our 
middle classes excel Having found an inner peace, he radiated it to 
others and marched through life’s tortuous v ays with firm and undaunted 
step 

Gandhiji had pleaded for the adoption of the way of non-violence, of 
peaceful non-co-opei ation, vith all the eloquence and persuasive power 
which he so abundantly possessed His language had been simple and 
unadorned, his voice and appearance cool and clear and devoid of all 
emotion, but behind that outward covering of ice there vas the heat of a 
blazing fire and concentrated passion, and the words he uttered winged 
their nay to the inneimost recesses of our minds and hearts, and created 
a strange feiment there The uay he pointed out was hard and difficult, 
but It was a biave path, and it seemed to lead to the piomised land of , 
freedom 

What a vonderful man vas Gandhiji, with his amazing and almost 
irresistible charm and subtle power over people His writings and his 
sayings conveyed little enough impiession of the man behind, his person- 
ality was far biggei than they would lead one to think And his ' 
services to India, how vast they had been He had instilled courage and 
manhood in her people, and discipline and endurance, and the power of 
joyful sacrifice for a cause, and, with all his humility, pride Courage is 
the one sure foundation of character, he had said, without courage there 
IS no morality, no religion, no loA’e “One cannot folloAv truth or love so 
long as one is subject to tear ” With all his horror of violence, he had 
told us that “cowardice is a thing even more hateful than violence ” And 
“ discipline is the pledge and guarantee that a man means business There 
Is no deliverance and no hope without saciifice, discipline, and self-contiol 
Mere sacrifice Avithout discipline vill be unavailing” Words only and 
pious phrases perhaps, rather p latitu dinous, but there vas power behind 
the words, and India knew that this little man meant business 

He came to represent India to an amazing degree and to express the 
ver} spirit of that ancient and tortured land Almost he was India, and 
his very failings were Indian failings A slight to him vas hardiv a 
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THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 

personal matter, it was an insult to the nation, and Viceroys and others 
who indulged in these disdainful gestures little realised what a dangerous 
crop they were sowing I remember how hurt I was when I first learnt that 
the Pope had refused an interview to Gandhiji when he was returning 
from the Round Table Conference in December 1933 

People who do not know Gandhiji personally and have only read his 
writings are apt to think that he is a priestly type, extremely puritanical, 
long-faced, Calvinistic, and a kill-joy, something like the “priests in black 
gowns walking their rounds ” But his writings do him an injustice, he is 
far greater than what he writes and it is not quite fair to quote vhat he 
has written and criticise it He is the very opposite of the Calvinistic 
priestly type His smile is delightful, his laughter infectious, and he 
radiates Iight-heartedness There is something childlike about him which 
is full of charm When he enters a room he brings a breath of fresh air 
with him which lightens the atmosphere 

He represents the peasant masses of India, he is the quintessence 
of the conscious and subconscious will of those millions It is perhaps 
something more than representation, for he is the idealised personifica- 
tion of those vast millions Of course, he is not the aveiage peasant A 
man of the keenest intellect, of fine feeling and good taste, wide Msion, 
very human, and yet essentially the ascetic who has suppressed his pas- 
sions and emotions, sublimated them and directed them in spiritual chan- 
nels; a tremendous personality, drawing people to himself like a magnet, 
and calling out fierce loyalties and attachments — all this so utteily unlike 
and beyond a peasant And yet withal he is the great peasant, with a 
peasant’s outlook on affairs, and with a peasant’s blindness to some aspects 
of life But India is peasant India, and so he knows his India veil and 
reacts to her lightest tremors, and gauges a situation accurately and almost 
instinctively, and has a knack of acting at the psychological moment 

What a problem and a puzzle he has been not only to the British 
Government but to his own people and his closest associates' Perhaps 
111 every othei country he would be out of place today, but India still seems 
to understand, or at least appreciate, the prophetic-religious type of man, 
talking of sin and salvation and non-violence Indian mjthologi is full of 
stones of great ascetics,. who, by the rigour of their sacrifices and self- 
imposed penance, built up a “mountain of merit’’ which threatened the 
dominion of some of the lesser gods and upset the established order 
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GANDHiJI 


These myths have often come to my mind when I have watched the 
amazing energy and inner power of Gandhiji, coming out of some in- 
exhaustible spiritual reservoir He was obviously not of the world’s ordi- 
nary coinage; he was minted of a different and rare variety, and often 
the unknown stared at us through his eyes 

India, even urban India, even the new industrial India, had the 
impress of the peasant; upon her, and it was natural enough for her to 
make this son of hers, so like her and yet so unlike, an idol and a beloved 
' leader. He revived ancient and half-forgotten memories, and gave her 
glimpses of her own soul. Crushed in the dark misery of the present, she ^ 
had tried to find relief in helpless muttering and in vague dreams of the 
past and the future, but he came and gave hope to her mind and strength 
to her much-battered body, and the future became an alluring vision. 
Two-faced like Janus, she looked both backwards into the past and 
forward into the future, and tried to combine the two 

Many of us had cut adrift from this peasant outlook, and the old 
ways of thought and custom and religion had become alien to us We 
called ourselves moderns, and thought in terms of “progress” and indus- 
trialisation and a higher standard of living and collectivisation We 
considered the peasant’s view-point reactionary, and some, and a growing 
number, looked with favour towards socialism and communism How 
came we to associate ourselves with Gandhiji politically, and to become, 
in many instances, his devoted followers^ The question is hard to 
answer, and to one who does not knov Gandhiji no answer is likely to 
satisfy Personality is an indefinable thing, a strange force that has power 
over the souls of men, and he possesses this in ample measure, and to all 
who come to him he often appears in a different aspect He attracted 
people, but it was ultimately intellectual conwction that brought them to 
him and kept them there They did not agree with his philosophy of life, 
or even with many of his ideals. Often they did not understand him But 
the action that he proposed was something tangible which could be under- 
stood and appreciated intellectually Any action would have been w’elcome 
after the long tradition of inaction which our spineless politics had nur- 
tured; brave and effective action with an ethical halo about it had an 
irresistible appeal, both to the intellect and the emotions Step by step he 
convinced us of the rightness of the action, and we went with him, although 
we did not accept his philosophy To divorce action from the thought 
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uiulerlving it wa<> not perhaps a propci procedure and was bound to lead 
to mental conftict and trouble latei Vaguely we hoped that Gandhiji, 
being essentially a man of action and tcry sensitive to changing conditions, 
would adeance along the line that seemed to us to be light And m any 
event the road he was following was the right one thus far 
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I T IS my painful duty to have to record my marriage at the age of 
thirteen I can see no moral argument in support of such a preposter- 
ously early marriage I was married, not betrothed It appears I vas 
betrothed thrice, though I do not know when I do not think it meant to 
me anything more than the prospect of good clothes to wear, drum- 
beating, marriage processions, and a strange girl to play with 

About the time of my marriage, little pamphlets costing a pice, or 
a pie (I now forget how much), used to be issued, in vhich conjugal love, 
thrift, child marriages, and other such subjects were discussed^'^WIiienever 
I came across any of these, I used to go through them from cover to 
cover, and it was a habit with me to forget what I did not like, and to 
carry out in practice whatever I liked Life-long faithfulness to the wife, 
inculcated in these booklets as the duty of the husband, remained perma- 
nently imprinted on my heart Furthermore, the passion for truth was 
innate in me, and to be false to her w^as therefore out of the question And 
then there w^as very little chance of my being faithless at that tender age 

But the lesson of faithfulness had also an untow'ard effect “If I 
should be pledged to be faithful to my W'lfe, she also should be pledged 
to be faithful to me,” I said to myself The thought made me a jealous 
husband Her duty W'as easilv converted into my right to exact faithful- 
ness from her, and if it had to be exacted, I should be w^atchfully tenacious 
of the right I had absolutely no reason to suspect my wife’s fidelity, but 
jealousy does not w^ait for reasons I must needs be for ever on the look- 
out regarding her movements, and therefore she could not go anyw'here 
without my permission This sowed the seeds of a bitter quarrel between 
us The restraint was virtually a sort of imprisonment And Kastqrbai 
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^\a^ iioi the gnl to brook any such thing She made it a point to go out 
whenever and nherevei she liked Moic lestraint on my part resulted m 
moie libel ty being taken by hci, and in my getting moie and more cross 
Kclusal to speak to one anothci thus became the order of the day with 
us, mairied children I think it was quite innocent of Kasturbai to have 
taken those liberties vith my lestiictions How could a guileless girl 
hiook any lestraint on going to the temple oi on going on visits to 
fi lends ^ If 1 had the right to impost restrictions on her, had not she 
also a similai light ^ All this is cleai to me today But at that time I had 
to make good mv authority as a husband 

Let not the leader think, however, that ouis was a life of unrelieved 
bitterness For my se\ critics wcic all based on lov’^e I wanted to make 
my wile an ideal wife My ambition w'as to make her live a pure life, 
learn what I learnt, and identify her life and thought w'lth mine 

I do not know' whether Kasturbai had any such ambition She w'as 
ilhteiatc Bv natuic she was simple, independent, persevering and, wnth 
me at least, reticent She was not impatient of her ignorance and I do 
not recollect my studies having ever spurred her to go in foi a similai 
ad^cnture I fancy, theiefore, that my ambition was all one-sided My 
passion was entirely centred on one woman, and I w'anted it to be recipro- 
cated But even if there were no reciprocity, it could not be all umeJievcd 
misery because there w as actn e love on one side at least 

I must say I was passionately fond of her Even at school 1 used 
to think of her, and the thought of nightfall and our subsequent meeting 

was ever haunting me Separation w'as unbea i able I used to keep hei 

awake till late in the night with nn~ idle talk If wnth this devouring 
passion there had not been m me a burning attachment to duty, I should 
either have fallen a prey to disease and premature death, or have sunk 
into a burdensome existence But the appointed tasks had to be gone 
through every morning, and lying to anyone was out of the question It 
was the last thing that saved me from many a pitfall 

I have already said that Kasturbai w'as illitei ate I w'as very anxious 
to teach her , but lustful love left no time For one thing the teaching had 
to be done against her w'lll, and that too at night I dared not meet her 
m the presence of the elders, much less talk to her Kathiaw'ad had then, 
and to a certain extent has even today, its ow'n peculiar, useless and 
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barbarous purdah Circumstances were thus untavourable. I must -there- 
fore confess that most of my eftorts to instruct Kasturbai m our youth 
were unsuccessful. And when I awoke from the sleep of lust, I had 
already launched forth into public life, which did not leave me much spare 
time I failed likewise to instruct her through private tutors. As a result 
Kasturbai could with difficulty write simple letters and understand simple 
Gujarati I am sure that, had my love for her been absolutely untainted 
with lust, she would be a learned woman, for I could then have conquered 
her dislike for studies I know that nothing is impossible for pure love. 

One thing, however, I must mention now, as it pertains to the same 
period One of the reasons of my differences with my wife was un- 
doubtedly the company of a friend I was both a devoted and a jealous 
husband, and this friend fanned the flame of my suspic4ons about my wife. 
I never could doubt his veracity And I have never forgiven myself the 
violence of vhich I have been guilty in often having pained my wife by 
acting on his information Perhaps only a Hindu wife would tolerate 
these hardships, and that is v hy I have regarded woman as an incarnation 
of tolerance A servant wrongly suspected may throw up his job, a son in 
the same case may leave his father’s roof, and a friend may put an end 
to the friendship The wife, if she suspects her husband, will keep quiet, 
but if the husband suspects her, she is ruined Where is she to go'^’ A 
Hindu wife may not seek divorce in a law court Law has no remedy for 
her And I can never forget or forgive myself foi having driven my v ife 
to that desperation 

The canker of suspicion A^as rooted out only AAffien I understood 
ahimsa in all its bearings I saAv then the glory of brahmachai ya and 
; realized that the aa ife is not the husband’s bondslaA^e, but his companion 
j and his helpmate, and an equal partner in all his joys and soriOAVS — as 
' free as the husband to choose her own path WhencA'er I think of those 
* dark days of doubts and suspicions, I am filled AAMth loathing of my folly 
and my lustful cruelty, and I deplore my blind devotion to my friend 

Even my stay in England had not cured me of jealousy I continued 
my squeamishness and suspiciousness in respect of CA^ery little thing, and 
hence all my cherished desires remained unfulfilled I had decided that 
my AAife should learn reading and writing and that I should help her in 
her studies, but my lust came in the AAay and she had to suffer for my oaaii 
shortcoming Once I A\ent the length of sending her aAvay to her father’s 
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Jioube, and consented to receive her back only after I had made her 
thoroughly miserable I saw later that all this was pure folly on my part 

The house (in Durban) was built after the western model and the 
looms rightly had no outlets for dirty water Each room had, therefore, 
chamber-pots Rather than have these cleaned by a servant or a sweeper 
my wife and I attended to them The clerks who made themselves com- 
pletely at home would naturally clean their own pots, but the Christian 
clerk was a newcomer, and it was our duty to attend to his bedroom My 
wife managed the pots of the others, but to clean those used by one who 
had been a panchama seemed to her to be the limit, and we fell out. She 
could not bear the pots being cleaned by me, neither did she like doing it 
herself Even today I can recall the picture of her chiding me, her e>es 
red vith anger, and pearl drops streaming down her cheeks, as she 
descended the ladder, pot in hand But I was a cruelly kind husband I 
regarded myself as her teacher, and so harassed her out of my blind love 
foi her 

I was far from being satisfied by her merely carrying the pot, I 
would have her do it cheerfully So I said, raising my voice “I will not 
stand this nonsense in my house ” The \vords pierced her like an arrow 
She shouted back “Keep your house to yourself and let me go ” I 
forgot myself and the spirit of compassion dried up in me I caught her 
by the hand, dragged the helpless Avoman to the gate, which was just 
opposite the ladder and proceeded to open it Avith the intention of pushing 
her out Tears were running down her cheeks in torrents, and she cried 
“Have you no sense of shame'? Must you so far forget yourself? Where 
am I to go? I have no parents or relatives here to harbour me Being 
your wnfe, you think I must put up wnth your cuffs and kicks? For 
Heaven’s sake behave yourself, and shut the gate Let us not be found 
making scenes like this ” 

I put on a brave face, but was really ashamed and shut the gate If 
my Avife could not leave me, neither could I leave her We haA>'e had 
numerous bickerings but the end has ahvays been peace betw^een us The 
wife, with heTmatchless power of endurance, has always been the victor 

Today I am in a position to narrate the incident with some detach- 
ment, as It belongs to a period out of which I have fortunately emerged 

The incident in question occurred in 1898, uhen I had no conception 
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of bi ahmachai ya It was a time when I thought that the wife was the 
object of her husband’s lust, born to do her husband’s behest, rather than 
a helpmate, a comrade and a partner m the husband’s joys and sorrows 
It was in the )?ear 1900 that these ideas underwent a ladical transfoima- 
tion and in 1906 they took concrete shape 

The Natal traditions bathed me with the nectai of love Faievell 
meetings were arranged at every place, and costly gifts were piesented to ' 
me One of the gifts was a gold necklace worth fifty guineas, meant for 
my wife But even that gift was given because of my public A^ork, and 
so It could not be separated from the rest 

The eA^ening I Avas presented Avith the bulk of these things I had a 
sleepless night I walked up and doAAm my room deeply agitated, but could 
find no solution It Avas difficult for me to forego gifts Avoith hundreds. 

It \A as more difficult to keep them 

And CA^en if I could keep them, AA^hat about my childien'? What 
about my Avife^ They Avere being trained to a life of seiAUce, and to an 
understanding that service Avas its OAvn reAvard 

I had no costly ornaments in the house, Ave had been fast simplif>ing 
our life Hoav then could Ave afford to haA’e gold AAatches'^’ Hoav could 
AA’’e afford to AA^ear gold chains and diamond rings'? Ea’^cu then I aaes 
exhorting people to conquer the infatuation for jeAvellery What Avas I 
noAV to do Avith the jeiAellery that had come upon me? 

I decided that I could not keep these things I drafted a letter, 

Cl eating a trust of them m faA’^our of the community and appointing Parsi 
Rustomjee and others trustees In the morning I held a consultation AVith 
my AVife and children and finally got rid of the heaA’^y in cubu s 

I kneAV that I should haA*e some difficulty in persuading my AAife, 
and I Avas sure that I should haA^e none so far as the children Aveie con- 
cerned So I decided to constitute them' my attorneys 

The children readily agreed to my proposal “ We do not need these 
costly presents, Ave must return them to the community, and should Ave 
CA’^er need them, Ave could easily purchase them,” they said 

I Avas delighted “Then you aauII' plead Avith mother, Avon’t you?” 

I asked them 
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‘ Certainly,” said they ‘‘ That is our business She does not need 
to wear the ornaments She would want to keep them for us, and if we 
don’t want them, why should she not agree to part with them?” 

But It was easier said than done 

“You may not need them,” said my wife ‘‘Your children may not 
need them Caio led, tl^ey will d ance to your tune I can understand your 
not permitting me to wear them But what about my daughters-in-law ’ 
They will be sure to need them And who knows what will happen 
tomorrow? I would be the last person to part with gifts so lovingly 
given ” And thus the torrent of argument uent on, leinforced in the end 
by tears But the children were adamant And I was unmoved 

I mildly put in ‘‘The children have yet to get married We do 
not want to see them married young When they are gro\^n up, they can 
take care of themselves And surely we shall not have for our sons brides 
who are fond of ornaments And if after all, we need to proMdc them 
with ornaments, I am there You will ask me then ” 

‘‘Ask you? I know you by this time You deprived me of my 
ornaments, you would not leave me in peace with them Fancy you offer- 
ing to get ornaments for the daughters-m-law ' You who are trying to 
make sadhu<; of my boys from today No, the ornaments will not be 
returned And pray, w^hat right have you to my necklace?” 

‘‘But,” I rejoined, ‘‘is the necklace given you for your ser\ice oi for 
my seivice?” 

‘‘I agiee But service rendered by you is as good as rendered bv 
me I have toiled and moiled for you day and night Is that no senice? 
You forced all and sundry on me, making me weep bittci teais, and I 
slaved for them ” 

These w^eie pointed thrusts, and some of them went home But I 
was detei mined to return the ornaments I somehow succeeded in evtort- 
mg a consent fiom hei The gifts leceivcd in 1896 and 1901 were all 
returned A trust-deed was prepaied, and they w^ere deposited with a 
bank to be used for the service of the community, according to mv wishes 
or those of the trustees 

Thnce in her life my w'lfe narrowly escaped death through serious 
illness The cures were due to household remedies At the time of her 
first attack Satyagraha (in South Afnca) was going on or was about to 
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commence She had frequent haemorrhage A medical friend advised a 
surgical operation, to which she agreed after some hesitation. She was 
extremely emaciated, and the doctor had to perform the operation with- 
out chloroform It was successful, but she had to suffer much pain She, 
however, went through it with wonderful bravery. The doctor and his 
wife vho nursed her were all attention This was in Durban The doctor 
gave me leave to go to Johannesburg, and told me not to have any anxiety 
about the patient 

In a few days, however, I received a letter to the effect that 
Kasturbai was worse, too weak to sit up in bed, and had once become 
unconscious The doctor knew that he might not, without my consent, 
give her wines oi meat So he telephoned to me at Johannesburg for 
permission to give beef tea, I replied saying I could not grant the permi- 
ssion, but that if she was in a condition to express her wish m the matter, 
she might be consulted, and she vas free to do as she liked. “But,” said 
the doctor, “I refuse to consult the patient’s wishes in the matter You 
must come yourself If you do not leave me free to prescribe whatever 
diet I like, I will not hold myself respons ible for your w ife’s life ” 

I took the tram for Durban the same day, and met the doctor who 
quietly broke this news to me “I had already given Mrs. Gandhi beef 
tea when I telephoned you.” 

“Now, doctor, I call this a fraud,” I said 

“No question of fraud in prescribing medicine or diet for a patient 
In fact we doctors consider it a virtue to deceive patients or their relatives, 
if thereby we can save our patients,” said the doctor with determination. 

I was deeply pained, but kept cool The doctor was a good man and 
a personal friend He and his wife had laid me under a debt of gratitude, 
but I was not prepared to put up with his medical morals 

“Doctor, tell me what you propose to do now I would never allow 
my wife to be given meat or beef, even if the dental meant her death, 
unless of course she desired to take it ” 

“You are welcome to your philosophy I tell you that, so long as 
you keep your wife under my treatment, I must have the option to give 
her anything I wish. If you don^t like this I must regretfully ask you to 
remove her I can’t see her die under my roof.” 
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"Do you mean to t>ay that I must remove hei at once"!*’’ 

“Whenever did I ask you to remove hei ? I only want to be left 
entirely free If you do so, wife and 1 will do all that is possible for her, 
and you may go back without the least anxiety on her score But if you 
will not undei stand this simple thing, you will compel me to ask you to 
icmove yom wife from my place " 

1 think one of my sons was with me He entirely agreed vith me, 
and said his mother should not be given beef tea I next spoke to 
Kastuibai herself She was really too weak to be consulted m this matter 
But I thought It my painful duty to do so I told hei what had passed 
between the doctor and myself She gave a resolute reply "I will not 
take beef tea It is a rare thing in this world to be born a human being, 
and I nould fai lather die in your arms than pollute my body with such 
abominations ” 

I pleaded with hei I told hei that she was not bound to follow me 
I cited to her the instances of Hindu friends and acquaintances who had 
no sciuples about taking meat or wine as medicine But she was adamant 
"No,” said she, "pray lemove me at once ” 

I was delighted Not without some agitation I decided to take her 
an ay I informed the doctor of her lesolve He exclaimed in a rage 
"What a callous man you are'” 

It was drizzling and the station was some distance We had to take 
the train at Durban station for Phoenix, whence oui settlement was 
reached by a rough road of two and a half miles I was undoubtedly taking 
a very great risk, but I trusted in God and proceeded with my task 

Kasturbai needed no cheering up On the contrary, she comforted 
me, saying "Nothing will happen to me Don’t worry ” 

She was mere skirT and " bonesTKaving had no nourishment for days 
The station platform was veiy large, and as the rickshaw could not be 
taken inside, one had to walk some distance before one could reach the 
tram So I earned her in my arms and put her into the compartment 
From Phoenix we carried her in a hammock, and there she slowly picked 
up strength under hydropathic treatment 

In two or three days of our ainval at Phoenix a swami came to our 
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place He had heard of the resolute ^^ay in which we had i ejected the 
doctor’s advice, and he had, out of sympathy, come to plead with us He 
held forth on the religious harmlessness of meat, citing authorities from 
Manu I knew that some of these verses from Manusmiiti were inter- 
polations But Kasturbai’s faith was unshakable For her, scriptural texts 
were a sealed book but the traditional religion of her forefathers was 
enough “Swamiji,” she said, “whatever you may say I do not want to 
recover by means of beef tea Pray don’t worry me any more You may 
discuss the thing with my husband and children if 3^011 like But my mind 
IS made up ’’ . 

It happened that Kasturbai, who had a brief respite after her 
('operation, had again begun getting haemorrhage, and the malady seemed 
to be obstinate So when all remedies failed, I entreated her to give up 
salt and pulses But she would not agree She challenged me, saying 
that even I could not give up these articles if I was advised to do so I 
vas pained and equally delighted — delighted in that I got an opportunity 
to shower my love on her. “You are mistaken If I was ailing and the 
doctor advised me to give up these or other articles, I should unhesitat- 
ingly do so But there ^ Without any medical advice I give up salt and 
pulses for one year, whether you do so or not ” 

She was rudely shaken and exclaimed in deep sorrow “Pray 
forgive me Knoving you, I should not have provoked you I promise 
to abstain from these things, but for Heaven’s sake take back your vow 
This IS too hard on me ” 

“It IS very good for you to forgo these articles I have not the 
slightest doubt that you will be all the better without them As for me, I 
cannot retract a vow seriously taken And it is sure to benefit me, tor all 
restraint, whatever prompts it, is wholesome for men You vill, therefore, 
leave me alone It vill be a test for me, and moral support for you in 
carr^nng out your resolve ’’ So she gave me up “Yoifare too oBslma,te 
Youj yi.lLlist-en-to^none,’’ she said, and sought relief in tears 

She rallied quicklj’-, haemorrhage completely stopped, and I added 
somewhat to my reputation as a quack 

I took the vow of hrahmachai ya in 1906 I clearly saw that one as- 
piring to serve humanitv vith his whole soul could not do without it It 
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was borne in upon me that I should have more occasions for service of the 
kind I was rendering, and that I should find myself unequal to my task if 
I were engaged in the pleasures of family life and in the propagation and 
1 earing of children In a word, I could not live both after the flesh and 
the spirit 

I had not shared my thoughts on the subject with Kasturbai until then, 
but only consulted her at the time of taking the vow Kasturbai had no 
objection But I was hard put to it in making the final resolve I had 
not the necessaiy strength But I launched forth with faith m the sus- 
taining power of God 

Fiom that day when I began bi ahinachai ya, our freedom began My 
wife became free from my authority as hei lord and master, and I became 
free from the slavery to my own appetite which she had to satisfy No 
other woman had any attraction for me in the same sense that she had 
I was too loyal as husband, and too loyal to the vow I had taken before 
my mother, to be slave to any other woman But the manner in which my 
bi aiimachai ya came to me irresistibly dreu me to Woman as the motner 
of man She became too sacred for sexual love And so every woman at 
once became sister or daughter to me 

During the days of the first Satyagraha in South Africa, Kastuiba 
said “I am sorry that you are not telling me about this What defect is 
there in me which disqualifies me for jail ^ I also wish to take the path to 
which you are inviting the others ” 

“You know I am the last person to cause you pain There is no ques- 
tion of my distrust in you I would be only too glad if you went to jail, but 
It should not appear at all as if you went at my instance In matters like 
this every one should act relying solely upon one’s own strength and cour- 
age If I asked you, you might be inclined to go just for the sake of 
complying with my request And then if you began to tremble in the law 
court or were terrified by hardships m jail I could not find fault with 3'ou, 
but how would it stand Avith me Hou could I then harbour you or look 
the world m the face"!* It is fears like these which have prevented me from 
asking you too to court jail ’’ 

“You may have nothing to do with me,” she said, “if being unable to 
stand jail I secure my release by an apology If you can endure hardships 
and so can my boys, why cannot I^ I am bound to join the struggle ” 
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I had not intended to say anything about my wife having joined in the 
Rajkot struggle. But some cruel criticism about her intervention prompts 
an explanation It had never occurred to me that she should join it For 
one thing she was too old for such hardships But strange as it may ap- 
pear to critics, they must believe me when I say that though she was illi- 
terate, she was and has been for years absolutely free to do what she 
liked When she joined the struggle in South Africa or in India, it was 
of her own inner prompting And so it v as this time When she heard 
of Maniben’s arrest, she could not restrain herself and asked me to let 
her go I said she was too weak She had just then fainted in her bath- 
room in Delhi, and might have died but for Devadas’s presence of mind 
She said she did not mind I then referred to Sardar He would not hear 
of it either 

But this time he melted He had seen my grief over the breach of 
faith by the Thakore Saheb induced by the Resident Kasturbai was a 
daughter of Rajkot She felt a personal call She could not sit still whilst 
the daughters of Rajkot were suffering for the freedom of men and women 
of the State . 

She was blessed with one great quality to a considerable degree, a 
quality which most Hindu wives possess in some measure And it is this 
willingly or unwillingly, consciously or unconsciously, she considered her- 
self blessed following in my footsteps 

She was a woman always of very strong wiU which in our early days 
I used to mistake for obstinacy But that strong will enabled her to be- 
come, quite unfittingly, my teacher in the art and piactice of non-violent 
non-co-operation Although she had gone through several imprisonments, 
she did not take kindly to the present incarceration (1942-44) during 
which all creature comforts Aveie at her disposal My arrest simultane- 
ously with that of many others, and her own immediately following, gave 
her a great shock and embittered her She was wholly unprepared for 
mv arrest I had assured her that the Government trusted my non-vio- 
lence, and would not arrest me unless I courted arrest myself Indeed, the 
nervous shock was so great that after her arrest she developed violent 
diarrhoea and, but for the attention that Dr Sushila Nayyar who was 
arrested at the same time as the deceased was able to give her, she might 
have died before joining me in the detention camp, where my presence 
soothed her and the diarrhoea stopped without any further medicament. 
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Not so the bitterness It led to ftctfiilness ending in painfully slo^^ 
dissolution ot the hodN Though fot hei sake I have welcomed her death 
is hnnging Irtedom fioiii luing agonv, I feel the loss more than I had 
thought 1 should We vere a couple outside the ordinary Ours vas a 
lite ol eniitentnieiU, happiness and piogrcss 




MAHADEV 

By Verrier Elwin 

W HEN I heard over the radio of the death of Mahadev Desai the 
jungle round me became more desolate and all that night I lay 
awake, my mind thronged with a score of memories of a dearly-loved 
friend I remembered him on the battlefield among his beloved peasants 
at Bardoli, I recalled' how he had taught me to read Tolstoy at Sabai- 
mati, I remembered going to see him in prison and how the mean and 
gloomy little office where we had our interview seemed transformed by 
the vitality and the beauty of this man whom no chains could bind Then 
later I remembered him at the time of Gandhiji’s arrest after the Round 
Table Conference and how at a moment when most secretaries would have 
been fussed and distracted, he remained calm, unhurried and as always 
supremely efficient 

Mahadevbhai threw in his lot with Gandhi at the time of the 
Champaran Satyagraha in 1918, among the list of volunteers from the 
Bombay Presidency the name of Mahadev Haribhai Desai, BA, LL B , 
then appeared for the first time At Madhuban on January 17, 1918, a 
school was opened in the house of Seth Ganshyandas, and Mahadev and 
his wife were among the -workers there But Mahadev was already 
Gandhi’s secretary and in a very short time was dealing -wnth problems 
even w'lder and more exacting than those of a village school From that 
year onwards Mahadev v as Gandhi’s constant companion until his death 
in the Aga Khan Palace in 1943 He -was officially the secretary, but he 
was much more than that He was in fact Home and Foreign Secietau 
combined He managed everything He made all the arrangemejits He 
w'as equally at home in the office, the guest-house and the kitchen He 
looked after many guests and must have saved ten years of Gandhi’s time 
by diverting from him unwanted visitors He had a wonderful way w'lth 
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elderly ladies He knew just how to handle Emily Kinnaird When he 
Avent to England, he so charmed my own dear mother that she, of very 
orthodox stock, was completely converted to his politics and half-converted 
to his leligion in an afternoon 

Above all, Mahadev Avas Gandhi’s BosAvell Perhaps m aucav of 
Dr Johnson’s liking for hot punch (a partiality Avhich his biographer 
more than shared) it Avould be more accurate to say that Mahadev Avas 
Plato to Gandhi’s Socrates But, unlike Socrates Avho never had the 
chance Avith Plato, Gandhi read and checked everything that A\as recorded 
of him Mahadev’s task Avas to make Gandhi real to millions He made 
him perhaps the best knoAvn man in the world, ceitainly the best loved 
The punctual, Auvid, intimate stories that appeared AA'^eek by Aveek in Young 
Indta and Haiijan displayed to readers all over the world a personality 
so lovable that loA'^e Avas inevitably roused in response I think there can 
be no doubt that today Gandhi has the personal love and affection of more 
people than any other man living, in the creation of that affection 
Mahadev had his important part, for Avithout knowledge there cannot 
be lasting love Without M aiiajde-v-a-tho usand - i ewefe-more-pjx aous than 
diamonds would haA^e been lost to the Avorld 

But Avas the Gandhi that Mahadev shoAved us Aveek by Aveek the true 
Gandhi, or Avas he a Gandhi sentimentalized, romanticized, tidied-up as it 
Avere for presentation to the public? I think Ave had the truth Mahadev 
Avas a journalist, it is true — he had the makings of a very great journalist, 
just as' BosAvell had — but like all the greatest journalists, he had not only 
a nose for neAvs but a flair for truth I believe the picture of Gandhi that 
he gave to the Avorld Avas true in every respect 

What are the chief elements m that portrait? The first thing that 
strikes one is the stress on Gandhi as a human, loving, AVitty personality 
Mahadev loves to shoAV his hero in contact Avith people and Avith people 
of every different kind Some of the best things he CA^er Avrote Avere his 
accounts of the English excursions 

-Then again Mahadev excels in shoAving us -Gandhi the debater Here 
IS the true Socratic touch He Avas never more pleased than Avhen he could 
show his Bapu confounding an opponent in argument, putting him doAvn, 
chuckling him out of countenance I used to suspect that sometimes he 
deliberately introduced people into Gandhi’s presence for the expiess 
purpose of sharpening his Avit and enabling him to display his truly 
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marvellous powers of debate For Gandhi is not a monologue-man when 
you go to him he does not address you as if you were a public meeting, he 
talks he is one of the world’s great conversationalists 

On the whole, in Mahadev’s portrait, the politician is somevhat in 
abeyance That vas natural, for Gandhi as a politician is fully repiesented 
by his own speeches and statements It was Mahadev’s special privilege to 
be able to show the world the Mahatma off the stage and below the plat- 
form There were two things, however, that he never tired of stress- 
ing ’ One was Gandhi’s love foi khadi and the other his insistent war 
against untouchability 

Above all, Mahadev’s spiritual and intellectual gifts enabled him to 
penetrate to the heart of things He was able to show us something of 
what the struggle leally meant He never exploited Gandhi’s sufferings, 
he did not emphasize them, but occasionally he lifted the veil and gave 
us a glimpse of the stress and urgency, the almost intolerable burden, the 
unyielding pressure, the passion of a whole nation struggling for unity 
and fieedom, focussed and concentrated in one human spirit 

As a writei Mahadev revealed a very wide and general culture, with 
a catholic taste in poetry, art and literature He had a clear, clean, 
idiomatic English style He wrote prodigiously, but never with careless- 
ness 01 inaccuracy I have probably, like thousands of other men of my 
time, read every word that Mahadev ever published Few writers can 
have commanded so many regular readers In addition to his weekly 
ai tides, a number of his writings were collected in book form I have 
four of these books in my library, I believe they represent his complete 
published works It v ould be a very proper token of love for his memory 
if everything he has written could be collected and republished in a uni- 
form memorial edition 

The first of my books is entitled Gandhi m Indian Villages and was 
published by Ganesan in 1927 It is an excellent account of the 
Mahatma’s tours m the villages of Kathiawad, Bengal, Malabai and 
Travancore in 1925 The following year Ganesan published another 
tour jouinal called IVith Gandhip in Ceylon, giving as the name suggests 
an account of Gandhi’s visit to Lanka in 1927 Then ve have the ad- 
mu able piece of reportage. The Sloiy of Bat doll, published in Ahmedabad 
m 1929 This is, as Mahadev himself savs, “ an authentic and someAvnat 
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intimate record, of great value to all those interested in the methods of 
Satyagraha as a weapon to secure justice and freedom ” Although it is 
an account of a battle as determined and exacting m its non-violent way 
as any war of arms, the book is written in the true spirit of ahimsa 
Mahadev himself admits that the writing “may not perhaps reveal a pen 
dipped in the ink of love — a positive and a most difficult virtue, but there 
is nothing which has the slightest trace of rancour and malice ” This is, 
I think, the only book which is not directly about Gandhi himself and yet 
every page throws light on his character and teaching I myself sav 
something of the spirit of the people of Gujarat in' those days and there 
has never been a time when the spirit of Gandhi was more truly inter- 
preted and more bravely expressed 

Finally, there is Mahadev’s collection of letters from England winch 
were assembled m The NaUon\ Voice This, as I have said, is probably 
the best thing that he ever did It is an exceptionally brilliant piece of 
woik It revealed to the people of India their Mahatma and represen- 
tative moving freely among the greatest and the humblest of the land, 
moving with dignity and freedom and at every point giving his message 
in a spirit of love and truth If there is anything to compare with these 
passages it is the wonderful account that Mahadev gave of the operation 
in the Sassoon Hospital at Poona This will rank in the corpus of 
Gandhian literature with the description by C F Andrews of the breaking 
of the Delhi fast in 1924 

Mahadev wrote, in a sentence already quoted, the revealing vords 
that love was “a positive and a most difficult virtue ” Yet, when I think 
of him, I feel that it was probably this virtue which he achieved more 
finely than any other I do not overlook his indefatigable poner of work, 

I do not forget his profound loyalty, his strength of purpose, his fearless- 
ness, the charm that made him a thousand friends He had all these 
things, but in the spirit of love he excelled If, like Sir Thomas Browne, 
he could sometimes sit entranced and rapt in the evening beauty of the 
Sabarmati River to lose himself m an O Altitude!, he was e\en more 
himself listening, like Herbert, to some old peasant’s tale of woe Among 
the beautiful songs that I remember singing at the evening pra\ers in the 
Sabarmati Ashram was one by Tukaram 

Thai man is hue 

JVho taketh lo /i;^ ho'^om the afflicted 
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In such a man 

Dwelleth, atigustly piesent, 

God htmself 

The heait of such a man is filled ahrim 
With pity, gentleness and love 

He taketh the forsaken foi his own 

The seivants in his home 

He tieateth as his oivn deal children 

No need to piaise him moie 
These woids suffice 

In such a man God dwelleth 

But I would not say that God was “augustly present” in Mahadev; 
rather one saw the Spirit of Man, simple, kindly, aftectionate, natural. 
Never vas a man less pompous Never was a man less conscious of his 
own great powers His heart was filled with pity, gentleness and love; 
his mind was dominated by a great and holy cause There was no room 
for selfishness and egotism He was too busy to be mean In the great- 
ness of the cause and in the love of his great leader and friend, Mahadev 
Desai found himself and in his self-realization bi ought nearer the unity, 
the freedom and the peace of India 
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By F. R Moraes 

P OSTERITY, in assessing the place of Mahatma Gandhi, ^\ill piobably 
rank him higher as a humanist than as a politician No man m our 
times has blended more successfully the temporal and the spiritual ^\lthoul 
injury to cither On the temporal plane Gandhi has accepted the t\\o 
Avestern criteria of political Avell-being — Justice and Libcrt\ — but to each 
he has given an essentially eastern emphasis Justice, he translates as 
devotion to the cause of the oppicssed and the outcast, and it is signilieant 
that his mam charge against the British Raj in India is that it has led to 
the degiadation of the poor Similarly he seeks to cleanse Hinduism b\ 
uplifting the untouchable To him Liberty connotes duties rather than 
rights, in the Gandhian A^ocabulary patriotism is identified with public duh 

This concept of patriotism explains the strong religious tinge in the 
Mahatma’s politics “For me,’’ he vrotc many years ago, “there are no 
politics devoid of religion ’’ By vestern standards tins statement seems 
startling but for Gandhi politics cannot be divorced from religion smte 
both share the same ideal of human service According to tlie Mahatma 
both the political leader and the religious de\otcc labour lor the good 
of humanity, and their roles aie identical If western jiohties has shed 
moral values it is, so he argues, precisely bceaiisc the west has tended to 
keep politics and religion apart The westerner mav retort tiiat India 
heiself provides a warning against identifying polities with religion, and 
few will deny that Gandhi bv eleeating his fellow -men to his own mord 
plane tends to take a far too optimistic a icaa of human nature 

Yet between the communahst's idea of impregnating jiolities \ nh 
religion and Gandhi’s purpose of importing moral a allies in the coiintrA's 
public life there is obAiously a AAoild of difierence Staunch Hindu (hough 
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he IS, his concept of religion as a moral force transcends mere credal belief 

_ Towards other religions his attitude is more than that of toleration; 
it is one invariably of positive appreciation Gandhi is fond of interpret- 
ing the life of Christ as a triumphant vindication of the principle of non- 
violence, and at his wife’s cremation Miraben sang the Mahatma’s 
favourite Christian hymn “Lead, Kindly Light ” Gandhi has read the 
Koran and for Islam’s idea of puritanical simplicity and its sense of 
brotherhood he has often expressed the deepest reverence 

“Let me explain,’’ he once said, “vhat I mean by religion It is not 
the Hindu religion which I certainly prize above all other religions, but 
the religion which transcends Hinduism, which changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to the truth within, and which ever purifies. 
It is the permanent element in human nature which counts no cost too 
great in order to find full expression and which leaves the soul utterly ' 
restless until it has found itself, known its Maker, and appreciated the 
true correspondence between the Maker and itself ” The idea is as old 
as human thought Like the ancient iishis Gandhi regards religion as 
self-realisation, as the striving of the human personality to express itself 
in service, suffering and sacrifice “You cannot divide social, political and 
purely religious work into watertight compartments I do not know any 
religion apart from human activity,” he writes 

Apply this norm to the Mahatma’s actions, and you begin to under- 
stand his approach to most problems If the ordinary man were asked 
to explain his own idea of politics he vould piobably define it as “the art 
of government”; economics he associates vaguely with various laws of 
supply and demand, A\ith the gold standard and with the convolutions of 
exchange and high finance Gandhi’s views on politics and economics, 
because they are fundamental, appear to many to be elementary To him 
the basic fact of economics is that man must eat Freedom from want is 
the first article of his creed, and throughout his public life he has worked 
passionately to free his countrymen from the degradation of poverty 

There is a passage in the moMng speech he made at his first trial in 
1922 where Gandhi indicts not only the British Government but the Indian 
townsman for neglecting the poor peasant “Little do town-dwellers knov 
how the semi-starved masses of India are slowly sinking into lifelessness 
No sophistry, no jugglery in figures, can explain avay the evidence that 
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the .skeletons in many villages present to the naked eye I have no doubt 
whatsoever that both England and the towni-dwellers of India will have 
to answei, il there is a God abo^c, foi this enme against humanity which 
IS peihaps unequalled in histoiy” The Bengal famine which came tw'o 
decades later testified to the teiriblc truth of the indictment 

What tiistinguishes Gandhi most clearly from the older school of 
Indian politicians is this quality ol ncvei standing apart from the people 
An English friend recoids how' the Congress leadei was once asked 
whethci his scrMCC w'as done through love of the cause foi which he 
worked, or for love of the people Avhom he served “He replied un- 
hesitatinglv that his motive w'as love of the people To serve a cause 
without scning pci sons w'as a dead thing” Gandhi wnth his lom-cloth 
and his simple way of life has integrated more than his personality with 
the masses, he has stamped the mass mind wnth his moral impress Not 
foi c\ eryone perhaps the elation of knowing what Thoreau described as 
“the joy of possessing all and owning nothing” But behind the simple 
way of life, as Gandhi has demonstrated, is a w'hole philosophy of life 
Behind it, foi instance, are the economics of swadcsln and khadi 

Deep in the Indian social system is the idea of self-sufficiency which 
Gandhi has made the basis of the izvadesht movement As far back as 
1916 in a speech at a Missionary Conference in Madras, he described 
sivadeshi as “that spirit in us wffiich restricts us to the use and service of 
our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote ” What 
else IS that but the doctrine of self-sufficiency'^ 

Elsew'here, m an explanation of the ideals of ashiavi life the 
Mahatma enlarges and elaborates on the same theme “So wffien we find 
that there are many things w'e cannot get in India we must try to do 
without them We may have to do without many things, but, believe me, 
W'hen you have that frame of mind you wall find a great burden taken off 
your shouldeis, even as the Pilgrim did in that inimitable book Pdgnm’s 
Pi ogress There came a time when the mighty burden that the Pilgrim 
w^as carrying unconsciously dropped from him, and he felt a freer man 
than he w'as when he started on the journey So will you feel freer men 
than you are now, if immediately you adopt the swadciht life ” In other 
w'ords, the swadesht life is the simple life As someone has put it 
svoadesht provides an excellent example of the Mahatma’s method of 
“reform from wathin ” 
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Swadeshi spells all things to all men Gandhi has olten said that 
India could spin hei way to szvaiaj In the eaily days' of the swadeshi 
campaign the Mahatma Avas fond of affirming that the cloth industry had 
enabled England to keep India in subjection, and he claimed that by 
stopping Its import and by encouraging home production the country could 
saA'^e some Rs 50 to 60 crores of the annual diain “If India could make 
a successful eftort to stop that diain,” he once declared, “she could gain 
szvaiaj by that one act ” In the light of piesent-day difficulties the claim 
may seem exaggeiated, buMLihderlying swadeshi is a positiA^e spirit of 
discipline and self-denial An India dedicated to these ideals should piOA^e 
11 resistible 

Gandhi holds that swadeshi through the chaikha oi spinning AAheel 
by supplementing the peasant’s income pioAudes him Avith an insurance 
against unemployment and AA^ant, thus it is not a full time substitute but an 
aid to piofitable occupation In that sense it does not conflict Avith capital 
by depriAung industry of labour “The entire foundation of the spinning 
Avheel,” declared Gandhi in an article AATitten in Young India many yeais 
ago, “rests on the fact that there are crores of semi-unemployed people 
in India And I Avould admit that if theie AA'^ere none such theie Avould be 
no room for the spinning AAdieel ” 

Elis antipathy to industiiahsation is impelled by the same humanistic 
uige Nothing in all of Gandhi’s teachings has been more misunderstood 
or moie misinterpieted than his attitude to machmeiy To say that he is 
opposed to all machmeiy is simply not tiufe What Gandhi legaids as 
anti-social is the type of machinery aaEicIi by displacing human labour 
inci eases unemployment, and in Hind Szvaiaj, AAUitten in 1908, he states 
this A'lCAV cleaily 

Asked on one occasion AAfliethei he AA^as against all machmeiy, Gandhi 
icplicd “Hoaa can I be AAhen I knoAA that cA^en this body is a most delicate 
piece of machmeiy ^ The spinning Avheel is a machine, a little toothpick 
IS a machine What I object to is the ciaze for machines, not machmeiy 
as such The ciaze is foi AA'hat they call labour-saAung machinery Men 
go on saAnng labour till thousands go AVithout AAork and aie throAAn on the 
open streets to die of starAMtion I AAant to saA^c time and laboui, not foi 
a fraction of mankind, but fori all I AAant the concentration of AAealth 
not in the hands of a feAA but m the hands of all Today machinery merely 
helps a fcAv to ride on the hacks of millions The impetus behind it all is 
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not philanthropy but greed It is against this constitution of things that 
I am fighting with all my might The supreme consideration is man The 
machine should not tend to atrophy the limbs of man ” 

Has the Mahatma’s attitude to industrialisation undergone any 
change m recent years ^ There aie indications that it has Perhaps it 
uould be more correct to say that his views have developed rather than 
altered since the basic premises remain He is still opposed to machinery 
which results in increasing unemployment, and his basic objection to large- 
scale mdustiies which help to concentrate wealth in the hands of a few at 
the expense of the many persists 

In his interesting and very revealing book A IFeek wtlh Gandhi, 
Louis Fischer records a significant conversation with the Mahatma on 
June 7, 1942 Gandhi, discussing his favourite doctrine that wealth 
should be spread and not concentrated, suggests that the country’s assets 
should be distributed among India’s 700,000 villages Fischer inquires 
what the tillages will do “with the dollar that has come back to them 
from the imperial bank of England ’’ Here is his account of Gandhi’s 
reactions “One thing vill happen,’’ Gandhi asserted “Today the share- 
holders get no return Intermediaries take it avay If the peasants aie 
masters of their dollars they vill use them as they think best ’’ “A peasant 
buries his money in the ground,’’ Fischer suggested “They will not bury 
their dollars in the ground,’’ Gandhi said, “because they will have to live 
They will go back to the bank, their own bank, and utilise it under their 
direction for purposes they think best They may then build nindmills or 
produce electricity or whatever they like A central go^^ernment will 
evolve, but it will act according to the wishes of the people and will be 
broad-based on their will ” 

“The state, I imagine,” Fischer said, “vill then build more mdustiies 
and develop the country industrially ” 

To this Gandhi makes no direct reply, but on the following clay when 
Fischei pi esses the point he retorts “You w'ant to foice me into an 
admission that we wmuld need rapid industrialisation I wall not be forced 
into such an admission Our first problem is to get rid of British rule 
Then w^e will be free, without restraints from the outside, to do what 
India requires” On many issues the Mahatma’s views are rigid if not 
dogmatic, but it is noticeable from Fischej’s account that Gandhi, w’hat- 
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ever his past predilections may have been, preserves today an open mind 
on the question of India’s industrialisation He is content that his country 
on attaining freedom should do what she believes is best for her 

Many people forget that Gandhi supports the claim for high tariffs 
in favour of Indian industries — an attitude which does not square vith a 
supposedly fanatic anti-mdustrialist All of which suggests that the 
Mahatma does not rule out the use of machinery or the aids of science 
provided they are adapted to the economic and social environment of the 
masses Industry which helps employment and promotes the general 
welfare he would presumably welcome In 1938 the Indian National 
Congress, under the inspiration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, appointed 
a National Planning Committee whose terms of reference involved the 
development of large-scale industries This proves that the Congress is 
by no means ridden by economic obscurantism 

Gandhi’s love for the common man shines strongest in his political 
teachings Blended in the doctrine of ahimsa or non-violence are two of 
Christianity’s outstanding principles — ^the precept, firstly, of returning 
good for evil, and the promise that the meek shall inherit the earth The 
idea of using moral suasion rather than force is not new to humanity, but 
to Gandhi belongs the credit of employing it as an instrument for social 
and political regeneration 

It IS interesting to recall that the Mahatma early regarded himself 
as a disciple of Tolstoy, to A\hom he sent an account of his first non- 
violent campaigns m South Africa Tolstoy in his reply ended on a 
piophetic note He wTote “Your activity in the Transvaal, as it seems to 
us at this end of the Avorld, is the most essential w^ork, the most impoitant 
of all the W'ork noAV being done in the world, w'herein not only the nations 
of the Christian, but of all the Avorld aaiII unavoidably take part’’ That 
Gandhi Avill liA^e as the exponent of a new^ technique in political Avarfare is 
certain As EdxAard Thompson testifies, “he aa'iII be remembered as one 
of the A’ery fcAv aa’Iio haA-e set the stamp of an idea on an epoch. That 
idea IS non-AMolence ” 

In Satyagraha (soul-force) AA'hich is the practical expression of 
ahimsa Gandhi forged a AA'eapon AA'ell suited to Indian conditions, and 
perhaps — though this is controA’-ersial — to the Indian temperament 
*\'lhhnca is the highest dutA',’’ affirms a saying of the Mahabharata, 
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It IS the duty oir the pacifist to seek the way of reconciliation and to 
attempt to persuade the opponent into doing the right before compelling 
him Avith the moral weapon of Satyagraha Of his antipathy to the violent 
ambitions of Germany and Japan, Gandhi made no secret and to both 
Pov ers he addressed appeals for peace When hostilities broke out Gandhi 
reprinted his letter to Hitler in his paper Hanjan, adding the note “1 am 
not therefore just now thinking of India’s deliverance It will come But 
w'^hat will It be w'^orth if England and France failed or if they came out 
victorious OA^er Germany ruined and humbled ” These sentiments echo 
the Mahatma’s well-known declaration during the last w'ai — “I wall not 
- hurt England or Germany to serve India ” 

To the pacifist humanity has no national frontiers, and when the 
Mahatma during the present w'ai “expressed”, as the official charge-sheet 
published by the Government of India put it, “the intention of negotiating 
wnth Japan”, he was doing nothing inconsistent w’lth his creed Alone 
almost among the intellectual pacifists of his age, who included such great 
names as Einstein and Bertrand Russell, Gandhi steadfastly kept true to 
his pacifist principles A world in the throes of a desperate armed conflict 
turns Its back today on the prophet of pacifism, and frankly the practi- 
cability of non-violence on a mass scale lemains to be proved Yet it is 
incontroveitible that violence, like power, corrupts and brutalises Some 
day the still, small voice of reason may be heeded by a war-w^eary w'orld 


Non-violence, implying abstention from violence, suggests a negative 
method, but for Gandhi clearly it means much more than that It implies 
not only active refusal to shed another’s blood but the wnll to suffer in 
Older to com’^eit the opponent Satyagraha is the w'eapon of the strong, 
not the weak Implicit in the idea is the humanist belief that suffering has 
a direct instrumental value “ it is not meetings and demonstrations 


that Avould give us victory, but quiet suffering ” And else^cre Gandhi 
says, “Satyagraha is nothing hixU/UiiiJA'a for Truth ” 


In the popular mind Satyagraha is often confused ivith passn^ resist- 
ance But there is an appreciable difference between the tv o terms 
Unlike the Satyagrahi, the passn’^e resister does not recognise the duty of 
loving his enemy As Gandhi puts it, passive resistance can be charac- 
terised by hatred and can finally manifest itself in violence The aim of 
the Satyagiahi is to bear pain himself, and by so doing o\trwhelm his 
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opponent While passive resistance Is the weapon of the Aveak, Sat5'^agraha 
IS demonstrably the instrument of the strong 

What the true 'Satyagrahi aims at is to shame the AATong-doer into 
doing right by enduring the maximum suffering Avithout thought of 
counterwiolence Thereby the opponent is not physically coerced but 
moially undermined The idea of fasting as a form of suffering is 
impelled by the same motive though heie again Gandhi extends the appli- 
cation of an old practice from personal to political ends In the India of 
John Company’s days the spectacle of a creditor fasting on his debtoi’s 
doorstep Avas by no means novel 

When Gandhi undertook his “capacity fast” in February 1943, he 
employed a method Avhich Iioaa ever much it may have puzzled and in itatcd 
the Avest Avas undei stood by his countrymen He Avas, to borroAV a phrase, 
“doing dhaiana” on the British Government’s doorstep He Avas attempt- 
ing to shame his opponent into doing right The fact that the fast serA’ed 
no practical puipose did not in Indian eyes dn^’est it of its moral triumph 

Behind the idea of Satyagraha as of sivadeshi is the same Gandhian 
doctrine of “reform from Avithin ” Non-Anolence being, as the Mahatma 
insists, the AA-^eapon of the strong, its practice calls for self-discipline Its 
use arises not fiom a sense of impotence but fiom a feeling of inner 
strength Its value lies in the fact that it inflicts physical injuiy on none 
but the exponent 

Gandhi’s sense of social seiAuce has, unlike some of his political 
experiments, im^ariably sought a practical outlet His passion foi musing 
tiie sick, for instance, dates back to his youth and he records hoAV in his 
boA'hood days he nursed his father thiough manv illnesses Since then he 
IS found seiving in hospitals, in ambulance corps and as a prn^ate nurse. 
In his autobiography Gandhi describes hoA\ he conducted AAithout assist- 
ance the deliA'ery of his last child In South Afiica he often condemned 
his countrymen for Imng in insanitary and filthy surroundings In 1897 
AAC find him conducting a campaign in Durban foi sanitary reform among 
the Indian residents The Mahatma’s inteiest in sanitation has remained 
acute and he has nevei disdained to perform the most menial tasks such as 
tlie cleaning out of latrines There is in his make-up not the slightest tiace 
of any sense of squeamishness 

At a time Athen much lip-seiA'icc is paid to democracy, particulaily 
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by certain politicians whose performances vary greatly from their prOtess- 
lons, Gandhi’s ideas on political organization merit more impartial study 
than his detractors have given them When the Mahatma discarded his 
formal clothes the gesture was more than symbolic, with them he shed 
many conventional ideas Bred in the broad and humanising school of 
F ai'ihnavtsm, Gandhi retains with his heterodoxy an extreme conservatism 
in many matters, and the puritanical streak is strong m him It is this 
mixture of asceticism and good humoui, of the radical and the conservatiie 
vhich equates him ivith his fellow countrymen and endears him to them 
Despite his legal training in England he retains today none of the formal 
trappings of western education 

Gandhi’s political and economic knowledge reveals great gaps With 
characteristic frankness he has often confessed his ignorance of recent 
political developments abroad Yet no man knows the Indian peasants so 
intimately or understands their problems with such sensitive sympathy 
This IS partly because like them he often thinks and acts intuitively What 
else IS his inner voice but his sense of intuition^ His WTitings despite his 
efforts to rationalise his emotions betray frequently an ascendancy of feel- 
ing ovei thought, of instinct over intellect His rigid attachment to first 
principles makes him seem somewhat doctrinaire, and unquestionably he 
is more interested in achieving the ultimate slowly than m seizing on an 
immediate advantage and exploiting it This explains his weakness as a 
purely political negotiator As his speech at the second session of the 
Round Table Conference shows, Gandhi is more interested in the purpose 
than in the mechanism of modern politics 

With Plato IS associated the concept of the city state Gandhi’s ideal 
is the Indian village state w'lth each of the 700,000 units “organized 
according to the vill of its citizens, all of them voting’’ “Then,” he 
explains to Louis Fischer, “there would be seven hundred thousand votes 
and not four hundred million Each village, in other words, vould have 
one vote The villages w'ould elect their district administrations, and the 
district administrations would elect the provincial administrations, and 
these in turn would elect a president w'ho would be the national chief 
executive ” 

“This IS very much like the Soviet system,” Fischer remarked 

“I did not know that,” Gandhi admitted “I don’t mind ” 
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The outstanding, and in many ways the most significant -feature of 
the Mahatma’s work as a social reformer is the backgiound of radical 
and conservative ideas which inspire it T am a reformer through and 
through, ” he has declared, “ but my zeal ne^r leadT me fo Ylie retecfion 
^any~of the essential things^STTit^ism ” ToTimtheeQualitv of all 
men is a fundamental creed, and his opposition to untouchability as a blot 
not only on the Hindu social system but as a sin against mankind is pass- 
ionate and uncompromising Significantly he has always stressed the 
point that the system has no sanction in the Hindu shastias On the othei 
' hand while criticising the rigours and disabilities of caste he is not prepared 
to uproot the custom According to him, the divisions of caste “define 
duties, they confer no privileges All are born to serve God’s creation, 
a Brahmin with his knowledge, a Kshatriya ivith his power of protection, 
a Vaishya with his commercial ability, and a Shudra with bodily labour 
This, however, does not mean that a Brahmin, for instance, is -absolved 
from bodily labour or the duty of protecting himself and others There 
IS nothing again to prevent the Shudra from acquiring all the knowledge 
he wishes ” It is the familiar Gandhian axiom of status imposing duties 
rather than rights but this idealisation of caste does not altogether accord 
with common practice The abandonment of the caste system is surely 
a way to the abolition of untouchability 

Yet service is undeniably the master passion of his life, and the 
Mahatma revered today lor his selflessness will also be remembered for 
it Saints are rarely simple. The western world is often baffled by the 
Mahatma’s mental processes A practical mystic like Gandhi is not an 
easy man to understand This frail being, as his early activities in South 
Africa testify, does not lack physical courage, of his moral coinage he 
has given abundant proof And undeniably he will be rcmcmbeied moie 
for the spirit he represented and sought to transmute to his fellowmen 
than for any material achievement he may happen to leave behind him 

Many of the world’s great figures have entered men’s minds only to 
destroy human fellowship and goodwill It is Gandhi’s great contribution 
to the civilization of his day that in entering men’s minds he seeks not to 
destroy but to promote in their hearts a lo\e for their fellowmen 





GANDHI AND TAGORE 

B-y K R Knpalani 

T olstoy and Lenml Tagoie and Gandhi I No other people save 
the Russians and the Indians have pioduced within recent times a 
pair of contemporaries, at once so illustrative of their people’s genius and 
so remarkable for the height and quality of their achievements 

Whilst Tolstoy and Lenin challenge and repudiate each other’s ge- 
nius and seem to represent a balance of contrary forces in the develop- 
ment of the Russian civilization, Tagore and Gandhi have confirmed and 
upheld each other and represent a fundamental harmony in the Indian 
civilization Perhaps when the Russian experiment in socialism has been 
fully worked out, a reconciliation between the spirits of Tolstoy and Lenin 
will be achieved 

Genius of one order cannot be compared or contrasted with genius 
of an altogether different order Gandhi’s genius lends no comparison 
to Tagore’s Nevertheless, both weie sons of the same Mother India 
nuitured on the same lore and the same heritage, inspired by the same 
ideal and dedicated to the same cause It is this oneness in the 
spirit of their genius, the parallel in the sadhana of their life, running 
through a multitude of differences that we shall endeavour to trace and 
discuss 

Though for more than two generations our intelligentsia have been 
looking westwards for intellectual and moral inspiration, it is to Gandhi 
and Tagore that our future generations will look back with pride and 
gratitude For these two, more than any others, have embodied the 
noblest thought and practice of India, if not of mankind In their per- 
sonalities were blended and integrated in one intense reality the best of 
their people’s heritage, their strivings and their hopes, India’s spiritual 
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sensibility reacting to the spirit of the west, responsive to its stimnlns 
but determined to resist its aggression Therein lies the permanent sig- 
nificance of their lives 

To the superficial eye, these nvo men seem as difteient as two men 
can be from one another, difterent in eveiy respect — in physical appear- 
ance, in mental equipment, m sensibihtv, in the influence of heredity and 
familv tradition, m their early upbringing and education, in the paths they 
laid out for themselves, in the experiences that befell them on the vay - 
From a middle-class Vaishya family of a m'lnor state in Kathiawad to an 
aristocratic Brahmin family of zainmdais in Calcutta — at that time the 
political, commercial and intellectual capital of India — is a far cry 

Compared vith young Gandhi, young Tagore had all the advantages 
of birth and upbringing Bengal was at that time in the full tide of a 
literal social and religious renaissance If ever there was truth in the 
Bengali’s boast that what Bengal thinks today the rest of India thinks 
tomorrow, it vas then rather than at any other time Among a stal- 
wart band of pioneeis were Rabindranath’s grandfather, Dwarkanath, 
known as the Prince because of his generous and magnificent w'ays, his 
father Devendranath, knowm as the Maharshi because of his gieat cha- 
racter and spiritual insight, his eldest brother, Dwnjendranath, knowm as 
the Philosopher, and his elder brothei Jyotirindranath, whose career w^as 
like that of a comet, trailing a dazzling path for a brief moment The 
influence of the Maharshi, whose life remains recoided as an authentic 
chapter in the annals of the experiments of Indian sages with truth, 
formed the spiritual background of his son’s education This saved the 
Indian Goethe from the natural paganism of a poet’s creed and made him 
in spirit a kinsman of Gandhi’s 

What of young Gandhi^ Though he A\as born in a Avell-to-do, res- 
pectable family of upright parents, he w’as not the favouiitc of fortune 
that young Tagore was Shy and lescrved, of no cxtraoidinaiy distinc- 
tion in appeal ance or talent to mark him oft from others, he gaA^e no 
promise m his boyhood of the extraordinary, almost superhuman staiuic 
he was to attain in his later age It was as though Nature, jealous of 
the delicate and precious instrument she was fashioning, wanted to ward 
oil cAcr\ cmI eye and so hid it in a commonplace sheath Not even the in- 
stillment itsell was aw'are of the herculean mission that awaited it in the 
world outside No consciousness of genius haunted it, no prophet’s frenzy 
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rullkil the plntid suil.itc ol 'll! uncxuUlul boyhood, no pasbionatc long- 
ings (oKctI (htij way out ol the deep cavoins ol the boul He was spared 
all premature strain »^1 that o\ erwholming consciousness of his des- 
tint uhah has been the making and the unmaking of many geniuses and 
prophets, tdl his mind had ripened and \\as able to bear the stiain lightly, 
without pride, without iggi cssn eness ft is true that a deep sense of 
io\a!t\ to paients, ol dtxotion to diit), of ti uthfulness, and an unwilling- 
ness to think ill ol others were evident even in the little schoolboy, but 
in the setting in which he was horn and hiought up these ipiahties were 
not perhaps vtiv e\li aordinarv . non did tliev give any hint of the dyna- 
mic mind ol one ol the world's gieatest lev'olutionaries 

And vt-l thest (jualities, though they could not at that time have led 
anv one to loiecast his luture destiin, are the qualities which arc still the 
rock bottom ol his chaiacter their content and scope widening with the 
veais Lovaltv to parents has become loyalty to Mothei India, devo- 
tion to duty the unflinching dedication to the service of humanity, truth- 
lulncss pin suit ol Tiuth, and unwillingness to think ill ol others tolciance 
and 1 iir-mindedness towards his jiolitical opponents The little boy who 
was so deepiv moved by a picture of Shravana carrying, by means of 
slings lilted for bis shoulders, liis blind parents on a pilgrimage, was to 
grow up and cai rv on his shoulders the burden ol his blinded countr)iiicn 
on the pilgrimage of freedom 

As children, Tagore and Gandhi were yeiv shy and av'oided the 
company ol their school mates and luiriied hack home as soon as the 
school was ovei, "afraid”, as Gandhi says, "lest any one^slmuld poke funj 
at me ” "As a rule,” he tells us, "I had a distaste rdrliny reading bej^ohd 
Im' school books The daily lessons had to be done because I disliked 
Ifelng taken to task by mv teaehci as much as I disliked deceiving him ’’ 
Young Tagore had no such conscience towards his studies, and did not 
mind feigning an illness to get rid of the conscientious tutoi who would 
turn up even on a rainy day But he had an inordinate love of reading 
anv thing he could come acioss outside his school texts Once when he 
came across a copy of Jayadev^a’s Gita Goitiida written in Bengali sciipt 
he went through the whole of it, i eating sonorously, though he knew 
no Sanskrit and understood hardly a v'crsc But the music of the sound 
enchanted him and he copied out the wdiolc of the book for his use Simi- 
larly he W'ould sit and recite page after page of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta 
without understanding a line "Looking back on childhood days”, he tells 
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us, ‘'the thing that recurs most often is the mystery AAhich used to fill both 
life and world It was as if nature held something m her closed hand 
and as smilingly asking us What d’ you think I have‘s” Already at the 
age of fourteen the young boy was A\riting patiiotic poems and reciting 
them at the Hindu Mela, “which Avas then the nucleus of the szvadeshi 
movement in Bengal ” One of them Avas a biting satire on the pageantry 
and pomp of the Delhi Durbar held by Lord Lytton, Avhile famine Avas 
raging all around 

At about the same age or a little earlier young Gandhi too Avas 
experiencing the first stirrings of patriotic zeal and Avas putting thioiigh, 
quietly and m utter secrecy, his first experiment Avith Truth Undei the 
influence of an unAvorthy friend and in the sincere belief that meat-eating 
Avas essential to the reAntahsing of his people to enable them to cope Avith 
the British menace, he AAas training himself to relish meat — at AA^hat an- 
guish to his sensitive mind he has himself told us 

For the early htc and adA^entures of these tAvo strange childien of 
Mother India, Ave have no other authentic record saA’-e AA'hat they liaA’-e 
given us in their autobiographies While Gandhi, Avith scrupulous truth- 
fulness and characteristic humility, has bared before us the most intimate 
details of his personal and prn^ate life, Tagore has draAvn a discreet cur- 
tain over them Gandhi’s personality is integrated in one single pursuit 
of Truth and he keeps the doors of his life, open, as a laboratory for ex- 
periments AA^hich are of enduring A'^alue to all humanity To quote his 
own AAords- “As I haA^e all along believed that Avhat is possible for one 
IS possible for all, mv experiments haA'^e not been conducted in the closet, 
but in the open ” 

Gandhi in his humihtv lefuscs to attribute any special inborn genius 
to himself and behcA'^es that any one of us can become like him, if only 
AAC earnestly striA’^e And so to hearten us he talks less of his uncommon 
Airtues and more of his common human failings and draAAs for us the 
pictuic of the little boy “pilfeiing stumps of cigarettes throAAii aAvay by iua' 
uncle,” stealing “coppers from the scrA'ant’s pocket money in order to 
purchase Indian cigarettes,” clipping a bit of gold out of his hi other’s 
i armlet Only a shameless cynic or a humble A'otary of trutii like Gandhi 
^AAould haA*e the courage to lav bare his past to the cuiioiis ga/e of all 

“Both GurudcAa and Gandhiji," AArote JaAAaharlal Nehru in August 
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1941, a few days after the poet’s death, “took much from the west and 
from other countries, specially Gurudeva Neither Avas narrowly national. 
Their message Avas for the, Avorld And yet both were 100 per cent In- 
dia’s children, and the inheritors, representatives and expositors of her 
age-long culture How intensely Indian both have been, in spite of all 
their wide knowledge and culture The surprising thing is that both of 
these men with so much m common and drawing inspiration from the 
same wells of wisdom and thought and culture should differ from each 
other so greatly No two persons could probably differ so much as 
Gandhi and Tagore ” 

Yes, they seemed to differ in every respect They seemed to differ 
as the deep blue of the mid-day sky differs from the pageant of colours at 
sunrise, as a simple reed differs from a vina, as a piece of home-spun linen 
diffeis from rich brocade But the most surprising thing of all is not 
how they differed, but that seeming to differ so much how much in com- 
mon they had, m their basic character, m the nature of their hfe-long 
^adhana^ in the spirit of their dedication, even in the content of the mess- 
age they have given to their people, however much the language and the 
accent of the messages may differ Pilgrims to the same shrine, they 
came by different paths, one trudging on bare feet, the other flying on 
eagle-Avmgs 


/ Both were deeply religious Each had a different vision, but both 
were sustained by the same faith m the absolute reality of the spirit and 
m the capacity of the human spirit to realise its oneness with it Both 
strove, each in his way, to attain this ideal “What I want to achieve — 
Avhat I have been striving and pining to achieve these thirty years,” wutes 
Gandhi in his autobiography, “is self-realisation, to see God face to face, 
to attain moksha I live and move and have my being in puisuit 
of this goal All that I do by way of speaking and vriting and all my 
ventures in the political field, are directed to this same end ” “I have 
ever loved thee,” sings Tagore, “in a hundred forms and climes, in age 
after age, m birth after birth ” If nothing else remains, “let only that 
little be left of me whereby I may name thee my all ” Both were modest 
and truthful enough to admit that they had not attained the goal “I 
have not yet found Him, but I am seeking after Him,” confesses one 
“The song that I came to sing remains unsung to this day,” wails the other 
“Thou wert hidden in my inmost heart, but I failed to see thee ” Both 
sought Him through love, one as Truth revealed in the Good and the 
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other as Beauty revealed by Harmony “The stream which comes from 
the infinite and flows towards the finite — that is the Truth, the Good Its 
echo which leturns to the infinite is Beauty and Joy ’’ 

Neither sought His vision in the privacy of a temple, or in the soli- 
tude of a cave, or in the piety of a ritual Nor did they follow the well- 
defined, traditional Indian path of psychic sadhana, popularly knovn as 
yoga Both sought Him in this world of humanity, one through active 
dedicated service of his fellow creatures, the other through a diiect, in- 
tuitive realisation of his affinity with every aspect of creation “Your 
idol 1^ shattered in the dust to prove that God’s dust is greater than your 
idol,’’ says Tagore 

Gandhi’s mind is more logical, his devotion moie single-hearted, his 
"passion less varied and more intense, his courage and his willingness and 
capacity to suffer much greater than Tagore’s He is the warrior and the 
crusader of India’s new humanity, as Tagore was its herald and its baid 
Tagore knew his limitations and could confess with humility “When I 
try to bow down to Thee, my obeisance cannot reach dovn to the depth 
where thy feet rest among the poorest, the lowliest and the lost ” He 
could admonish the priest to seek his God not in the dim twilight of the 
temple but in the open and dusty road of human ordeal, where the tiller 
is tilling the ground and the stone-breaker is breaking stones He saw 
Him there, he saluted Him there, but could not keep Him company there 
Gandhi sees Him there, he sought Him there and keeps Him company 
there 


There is something of an ascetic, of an eternally self-denying tapa^vi 
about Gandhi He rejoices in renunciation Tagore was a poet and a 
lover of life He loved, tended and cherished the senses as a musician 
cheiishes his instruments 

Dehvci auce not foi me in i enunciation, 

I feel the emhiace of ftccdom in a thousand 

bonds of delight 
No, I icill nevei diiit the doon of my 
The delight of ^ight and heanng and touch a/// 

heai thy delight 

“Enjoy vithout greed’' vas the maxim he had garnered from the 
V pamdiad^ Yet he vas far from being an epicurean His personal 
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life ^^as simple and clean, at times bordering on the austere, as those knon 
who lived with him But he knew that the Hindu spiritual tradition had 
ovei stated the ease for self-denial and had made life seem a bleak desert 
He wanted to correct the balance and teach his people the art of cnjoiing 
life without vulgarising it 

Alas, my cheolcss count) y, 

Donnmg the icoin-oul gaimcnt of dtci t pitiidt , 

Loaded zoith the bin den of %>.tsdoni, 

You imagine you have seen thiough the fiaiid of rnatinn 

But though \oluntaiy self-tortuie as a spiiitual exercise v.is repug- 
nant to his nature, he knew' and valued the necessit) of sulfenng as a 
puiifying foice m life He could agiee with Gandhi that “suffering is 
the mark of the human tribe It is an eternal law No counire ins 
evei iisen without being purified through the fire of suffering which is the 
one indispensable condition of our being” But he would lla^e addcti 
that capacity foi joy is an equally indispensable condition of our being 
Nor indeed would Gandhi deny the fact The\ differ onlv in then em- 
phasis In November 1940, only a few months before his deitli, 
Tagore wiotc 

Small IS maid^ body, 

llozo immense his stiength of su^tmig 

To each moment he biing\ tndliss vahu 
Fiom his inuonquti able zzdl 

Is theie an^zLhcic on/i quest, nanulcss, uidiant, 

Such pilgiimagcs toqithu, fiom load to toad^ 

Such pine iiattis of sireici, bnalnig thiough 
igneous locks, 

Su(h tndh ss \loie of love'' 

What a tribute, nameless and radiant, to Gandlii s own qut ‘■1 ind 
pilgrimage ' 

Gandhi is the apostle pai iscilleiue of non-Molence It is she hmth 
of his hie, as it is the breath that m.u one du sa\e huimnitx (vine it’- 
nightmaie of h ilred and slaiightei But few people know lint o,i. 
foic Gandhi ind workeil out and apphcti the possibilitu'- oi In*- I'UU 'i i 
ciced, Tagore hail hailed the aiKent of sueii an apo'-tle h. hss s -c i. 
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Prayaschttta (Atonement) published in 1909 and based on his novel 
Bau-Thakui anti Hat^ published in 1883, and again in his play Mnkta- 
Dhaia (The Waterfall), 1922, he had created in Dhananjay Vairagi 
almost a prototype of Gandhi Here is a chaiacter Avho, as his name 
suggests, has renounced all personal possessions and has taken upon him- 
self the leadership of his unarmed people in a no-tax campaign against the 
cruel exactions of the king Here is a regular Satyagraha on a mass 
scale, based on truth, non-violence and fearlessness 


Tagore, as is Avell-known, had taken an active part in the early days 
of the swadesht agitation in Bengal His poems, songs and speeches had 
roused and inflamed the fervour of patriotic passion in Bengal and had 
hardened the will of the people to resist But while he could rouse feel- 
ings and stimulate thinking, as perhaps no one else could, he could not con- 
trol and direct the action of his people That is one great difference be- 
Ctween him and Gandhi, who is a born leader of men Gandhi is human 
I will personified He is master of his ovn will and is , therefoie, able to 
control and direct the wills of others When the popular agitation in 
’ 'Bengal found its natural overflow in violent activities, Tagore shrank 
jfrom It in disgust and withdrawing* from the arena sought consolation in 
‘^is Muse. 




Nevertheless,, it is astonishing to recall how closely the piogramme 
of national activity he had laid down and expounded to his people as early 
as 1904 in his lecture on Swadeshi Samaj and in his presidential address 
at the Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna, in 1908, resembles 
the programme of constructive activity framed and organized by Gandhi 
Non-co-operation, Hindu-Muslim unity, anti-untouchability, village re- 
construction, revival of handicrafts, rural education with its emphasis in 
training through hand labour, village self-government and volunteer or- 
ganizations, — all these vere advocated by him in language of passionate 
smcerit) Though born and brought up in a city, his heart vas with niial 
India From its landscape his Muse drev its unfailing inspiration and to 
Its neglected, voiceless masses his heart cvei returned 

* To the dumb, languishing and the stupefied 
mu^t ue give voice, 

- , These hearts, x^.ilted, z>^ithcied and broken 
must be galvanised ivith nexo hope, 

Beckoning them ice must eshort 
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Lift up yoiii hi'tuh t/ii\ vci ) wstanl 
and ^iiind inulid, 

J lu \ hi foil xihom you quake ni fcai, quake moic 
than vou III thin quilt, 

Tiny xiill take to then lueli the moment 
\ou ait loinied 

It A\as .IV though 1 agoic was the iininoil.il voice and Gandhi the m- 
Miiciblc arm oi the new India 

riiough Gandhi had become the speailie.id of Indian nationalism 
md I agore was looked upon as the piopliet ol intci nationalism, Gan- 
dhi’s mission ol liberation tmhr.aces the entire humanity, and Tagoie’s 
Io\ e ol ins eountiv was as deep-iootcd and as intense as Gandhi’s “I 
am wedded to India,” says Gandhi, ‘‘because 1 beheie absolutely that she 
ins a mission lor the woiid M\ leligion has no geogiaphical limits I 
have a In ing laith m it which will tianscend even my love foi India hei- ^ 
sell Again “For me, patiiotism is the same as humanity I am pa-^ 
tnotic because I am human and hum.ine My patiiotism is not exclusne 
I will not hurt England or Germany to serve India A patriot is so 
much less a patriot il he is a lukewarm humanitaiian ” Tagoie's 
patriotism needs no acKocatc His songs have been on the lips of Bengal’s 
maIt^rs being led to the gallows He wanted the fieedom of India not 
that she ma^ shut herself up in her isolation noi that she should loid it 
oeei othei nations, but that she may be in a position to offer to the w’oiid 
hei best gifts and be able to accept fiom othei s the best they have to 
offer He resented India’s political subjection because to continue exis- 
tence as ‘‘the eternal rag-pickei at othei peopieS dustbins” is the gicatest 
shame "All humanity’s greatest is mine The infinite peisonahty of man 
can onl> come liom the magnificent harmony ol all human laces My 
piavei is that India may lepresent the co-opeiation of all the peoples of 
the eaith For India unity is tiuth and division evil ” 

No two Indians of leccnt times have laised then countiy’s statiuc so 
high, given their countiymcn so much to be pioud of and have levealed 
to them the greatness of their heiitage and the possibilities of then futuie 
so Mvidly as these two And yet neither of them eiei flattered their 
people’s eamtv or evei encouraged national or racial self-complacence 
They have been the most unspanng critics of their people’s failings “If 
the Indians have become the paiiahs of the empire,” said Gandhi, “it is 
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retributive justice meted out to us by a just God ” Says Tagore 

Piisonei , tell me who was it that zvi ought 
this unbieakable chaw 

It was I, said the piisonei, who foiged 
this chaw veiy caiefiilly. 

O my hapless countiy, those whom you have 
insulted — 

Then humiliation will diag you down to then 
own level 

“India contains all that is disgusting and all that is noble You take 
your choice,” said Jawaharlal Nehru Both Tagore and Gandhi, like 
Javaharlal himself, have made no choice They accepted their country 
in its entirety, heightening its nobility and cleansing, purifying and re- 
deeming Its disgustingness Both undei stood by swaiaj something far 
more positive than mere freedom from foreign domination Both were 
jealous guardians of moral values Both vere passionate believers in 
the sanctity and the inviolable rights of the individual’s personality, and 
veie, therefore, mistrustful of the ever increasing claims of the state ovei 
the individual in a modern industrial society. Both were inveterate and 
vehement pieachers against the dangers of a materialist and mechanical 
civilization Tagore hated the spirit of the Machine Civilization which 
luthlesslv grinds the individual under its v heels in the name of efficiency, 
though he vas an admirer of western science and believed that, propeily 
controlled, the machine could and should be made to serve the needs of 
man Gandhi is even more radical in his scepticism of the vortli of an 
industrial civilization to human velfarc “I vould not shed a teai if 
there verc no ra il roads in India ” It is true that ol late he is v iTIing to 
^mplicm«5trT3TTTliat in the ^*nse that he amII not stand in the way 
ol industrial development in India, if the Indians vant it But he has an 
ascetic’s deep-seated fear of multiplying men’s A\ants by making it easy 
to cater to them 

Though friends of the poor, neither A\as a socialist, in the accepted 
sense ol the term Both began by believing that it vas possible to per- 
suade the rich to regard themselves as trustees for the poor Their in- 
sistence on moral values as the guiding factor in human conduct and their 
protound faith m human natuie, coupled with mistrust of the im- 
personal and non-human nature of the state, made it inexitablc for them 
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to think so Though Tagore developed considerable sympathy and ad- 
miration for Soviet Russia towards the end of his life, it is doubtful if 
he ever believed in socialism Gandhi’s theory of trusteeship, on the other 
hand, is so flexible, and his concern for the interest of the dispossessed so 
inflexible, that he may find it quite possible and consistent to advocate, or 
at any rate to tolerate, the expropriation of the propertied interests with- 
out compensation 

Both were anti-fascists to the core and openly and passionately de- 
nounced Japanese aggression' in China, even when British diplomacy was 
openly and shamelessly condoning it It is a remarkable coincidence that 
both of them expressed their readiness to go to Japan to plead with the 
people there to desist from the wrong they were doing Such was their 
faith in human nature and such their universal sympathy that they never 
could believe that a people could be intrinsically and wholly wicked, even 
when their governments Avere pursuing a wicked end Wars, according* 
to them, were due not to the specific wickedness of this nation or that but'^ 
to the general fever of greed and violence generated by the industrial and 
materialist civilization of the west The only ultimate way to prevent 
wars is to abjure violence, restrain greed and respect the supremacy of 
moral values “Modern arms,” says Gerald Heard, “whoever employs 
them, can destroy civilization -Modern regimentation — the sine qua non 
of the efficient employment of modern arms — must destroy all humane- 
ness It does not matter under what flag, under which slogan, you em- 
ploy such methods If you drink cyanide wishing to commit suicide or if, 
you drink it believing it to be a cordial, the consequences must be the same , 
Means control ends” If today European thinkers like Gerald Heard 
and Aldous Huxley are able to assert that means control ends, it is be- 
cause Gandhi and Tagore have been preaching and living by that faith 
for more than a quarter of a century 

Both began by crediting the British with good intentions and believed 
that if only they could be made to see the wrong they were doing to In- 
dia, they Avould desist Both Avere destined to be disillusioned, step by 
step, and came to realise that the British haA’^e one set of principles for 
home consumption and another and quite a different set for export to India 
and the colonies India to realise her destiny must break away completely 
from the tentacles of British imperialism There is no other AA''ay But 
even m the bitterest moments of this realisation, they never gaA'^e way to 
hatred and prejudice, nor indulged in self-righteousness, nor lost their 
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wide perspective of humanity What a contrast between their language 
and the language of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill against their enemies ^ 
Even the great intellectuals of England and America, men who prided 
themselves on their universal tolerance, and the great religious leaders 
who preached commentaries on the Sermon on the Mount could not resist 
the temptation of indulging in frenzies of pious hatred 

They gathei in then piayei halls in a pious gaib, 

They call then soldieis, 

Kill, Kill, they shout, 

In then loaiing mingles the music of then hymns, 

JFhile the Son of Man in His agony pi ays, 0 God, 

Fling, fling fai azcay this cup filled ivith 

the bittei est of poisons 

On the very eve of India’s bitterest struggle for freedom, and even 
while assuming the leadership of that struggle, Gandhi could say “We 
must remove hatred for the British from our hearts At least in my heait 
there is no such hatred As a matter of fact, I am a greater friend of 
the British now than ever I was The reason for this is that at this mo- 
ment they are in distress It may be that in a moment of angei they 
might do things which might provoke you Ne\’-ertheless, you should not 
resort to violence and put non-violence to shame ” In the whole history 
of mankind’s stiuggle for freedom, there is no instance of such majestv 
of moral discipline 

Only foi a brief interval during and after the first non-co-operation 
movement vas there anything like a misunderstanding and opposition 
between these two apostles of India’s icgeneration It is not surpiising 
When tw’O such gigantic personalities, at once intense, vital and oiiginal, 
lub shoulders, what is surprising is not that they once challenged each othei 
in an open controversy but that throughout then carecis their relationship 
was marked by a spirit of the deepest respect, undei standing and friendli- 
ness. Even when they diftercd, they wcie one in their spirit of mutual 
reverence 

Their personal contact dates from 1915, when Gandhi fiist \isitcd 
Santiniketan where the members of his Phoenix Ashram had already 
found a temporary home on their return from South Africa During that 
first Msit, Gandhi, true to his practice, had suggested to the teachers and 
‘students that thev should dispense with the strMces of the cooks and other 
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servants and do all the work themselves When the suggestion was put 
to the poet,* lie said to the boys, “The experiment contains the key to 
sivaia]” The experiment, however, did not last long, but! the Santimke- 
tan Ashram still observes March 10 every year as Gandhi Day, when all 
the servants, including the sweepers, are given a holiday and all their work 
IS done by the students and teachers 

They met again at the end of 1917 when the poet recited his famous 
“India’s Prayer” at the opening session of the Calcutta Congress and 
Gandhi attended a stage performance of The Post Offtce at Tagore 
House 

In 1919 came the Jalhanwala Bagh tragedy in the Punjab When 
the news, despite the strict military censorship, trickled down to Bengal, 
Tagore was the first to make a public protest It is interesting to compare 
the letter Tagore wrote to the Viceroy on May 30, 1919, giving up his 
knighthood, with the one written by Gandhi on August 1, 1920, returning 
to the Viceroy his Kaiser-i-Hind medal “The time has come,” ivrote 
Tagore, “when the badges of honour make our shame glaring m the in- 
congruous context of humiliation, and I for my part wish to stand shorn 
of all special distinctions by the side of those of my countrymen vho, for 
their so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer degradation not fit for 
human beings ” “I can retain,” wrote Gandhi, “neither respect nor affec- 
tion for a_Government which has been moving from wrong to wrong in 
Older to defend its immoialitv ” Both were moial protests couched in 
words of great dignity and passion But while Tagore’s protest ended 
with the renunciation of his title, Gandhi’s inaugurated the non-co-opera- 
tion movement It is surprising that Tagore, who was the first to make 
such a noble and dramatic gesture of non-co-operation, should have failed 
to appreciate the significance of the mass movement launched by Gandhi 
Gandhi met him in Calcutta in September 1921 No record exists of the 
interview, but it seems the two parted agreeing to differ 

The best statement and exposition of these differences is given us 
by a foreigner- — a foreigner who vas great enough to appreciate and in- 
terpret these two — Romain Rolland We cannot do better than quote 
his words 

“The controversy between Tagore and Gandhi, between two great 
minds, both moved by mutual admiration and esteem, but as fatally sepa- 
rated in their feelings as a philosopher can be from an apostle, a St Paul 
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from a Plato, is important Foi, on the one side A^e have the spiiit of 
religious faith and chanty seeking to found a neAV humanity On the othci, 
ve have intelligence, free-born, serene, and broad, seeking to unite aspi- 
lations of all humanity in sympathy and undei standing 

“On April 10, 1921, Tagoie A^rote from London, ‘We aie grateful 
to Gandhi for gnnng India a chance to piove that hei faith m the divine 
spirit of man is still living’ 

“Yet It Avas mcAitable that the breach betAveen the tAAo men aaouIcI 
AAiclen At the time he (Tagore) AAas not only a ‘poet’ but the spiiitual 
ambassador of Asia to Europe, Avhere he had asked people to co-opeiate 
in Cl eating a AAorld unn^ersity at Santiniketan What an irony of destiny 
that he should be preaching co-opeiation betAAeen Occident and Oiient at 
one end of the Avorld, AAhen at that A'cry moment non-co-operation Avas 
being preached at the other encU 

“Non-co-operation clashed AAith his AAay ol thinking, for his mcn- 
tahtA, his rich intelligence, had been nouiished on all the cultuies of the 
AAoild In othei AA'ords, just as Goethe in 1813 refused to reject Fiench 
eiAulization and culture, Tagore refuses to banish AA^estein cnnhzation 
While Gandhi’s doctrine does not really set up a bariier betAA^cen the east 
and the AACst, Tagoie knoAAs it aaiII be intei preted as doing so, once Hindu 
nationalism is stiiied Tagoie saAA the danger of mental despotism loom 
near, and in the Modem Reviexc ol October 1921, he published a leal 
manifesto, ‘An appeal to Tiuth’, aaIucIi AAas a cry of rcA'olt against this 
blind obedience The protest AAas particularly stiong because it AA’as pie- 
eeded bv a beautilul homage to the Mahatma 

“7'agore’s noble AAords, some of the most beautiful cA’cr addiesscd 
to a nation, arc a poem ot sunlight And the onh ciiticism one can make 
ol them IS that they plane too high 

"In Ins ansAAcr to Tagore Gandhi displajs moie passion than he has 
so tar shoAAn in the contioAersA On Oetober 13, 1921, in Y ottng India, 
his storing rejoinder appears Gandhi thanks the ‘Great Sentinel’ for 
liaAtng AAarned India as to the pitlalls ahead He agrees AAith Tagore that 
most essential ot all is the maintenance ol a free spirit Tagore is tlie 
sentinel aaIio AAarns of the approach of the enemies called Bigotrv, Le- 
thaigA Intolerance and Inertia But Gandhi docs not feel that Tagore’s 
misgiAings are justilkd The Mahatma aheaxs appeals to reason ’ 
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“To .1 people (anuelunp aiul idle the only acceptable form in which 
(mti chre appeir," mote Gamilu “is woik and promise of food as wages 
Hiingei Is lilt argumeiu dial is drawing India to the spinning wheel 

‘Gi\t ihein work that thev ma\ cal' Why siiouid I, nho have no 
need lo woik loi iood, spin’ — ina\ he the question asked Because I am 
citing what does not belong lo me I am Ining on the spoliation of my 
countnnun 1 raee the source ol c\ei\ coin tint finds its wai into your 
pocket, uul \ou will icalise the liutli of what 1 write IZveiy one must 
spin Let I'ngoie spin, like the others I el him burn his foreign clothes, 
tint IS the dutv tod i\ (lod will take care of tlie moriow As it says in 
the Gttii ‘Do Right' 

'Daik md irigu words these'” comments Romain Rolland “Here 
we ln\e the miseii ol the world rising up before the dream of ait and 
erving, ‘Date dein me existence Who does not sympathise with 
Ciandhi s passionate emotion and share it’ And \ct in his reply, so proud 
md so jioignant there is neiertheloss something that justifies Tagoic’s 
misgnings SiUdt Pat la, imposing silence on the person who is called upon 
to obey the imperious dibCipline of the cause Obey without discussion the lu 
law of c’-Ltuii ^lii, the first command of which is ‘Spin’’ ” 

What a sad and unnecessary contioaersy' Here was the poet 
challenging the \cr\ man for whose adient he had waited and prayed, 
whose \er\ methods he had anticipated and blessed, in his poems, speeches, 
dramas and nocels And Gandhi today would be the first to admit" that 
the Great Sentinel had more than earned his right to his bread and did 
not need to spin to justil} his existence Howe\ei, the poet was silenced 
Had he not admonished himself’ “If you can't match in step with your • 
compatriots in the greatest crisis of their histoii, beware of saying they 
are in the wrong, and \ou in the right' But gne up your place in the 
ranks, and go hack to your poet’s corner and be prepared to meet with 
ridicule and public disgrace” Retiring into his poet’s corner, he wiote 
the plaj Mukta-Dhaio (The Watcifail), which was the highest tribute he 
could ha\ e paid to Gandhi and his crusade of non-violence So ended the 
controeersv which only brought into lehef the innate greatness of the tw'o 
and the cndui mg affinity of their spirits 

* W'c do not think Gandhiji vould make any ^uch admission Has he not said that 
cver> art uould be ncher for the artist spinning’ Gandhiji would accept the poet’s offering 
for what It IS worth but he would accept nothing as a substitute for hand spinning — Editors 
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Years passed, Gandhi lay in Ycravda Prison, dcicrmincd to resist 
with his life the iniquitous Communal Award I'lie epic fast was to 
awaken the conscience of his people and of their alien lulers. On 
September 2, 1932, before the latelul day dawned, he remembers his 
great fellow -spirit and pens these words to him 

Deal Guruden, 

'Phis IS early morning 3 o’clock of Tuesday I entci the 
hciy gate at noon. If you can bless the ehort, I want it. You 
, ha\c been to me a true' friend because you base been a candid 
friend, often speaking your thoughts aloud If your heart ap- 
'^pio\es of the action, I want youi blessing It will sustain me 
hope I ha\e made myscll clear My love 

M K. Gandhi 


But belore the letter was despatched, the poet’s telegram was handed 
to him “It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of India’s unity 
and her social integrity Our sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime 
penace with reverence and love ’’ 

On September 24, the poet left for Poona and w'as at Gandhi’s 
bedside in the Yera^da Prison in time to recene the happy new’s that 
the British Government had relented and Gandhi had won Before the 
fast IS broken he sings to Gandhi his beautiful song, a favourite of 
Gandhi’s “When the heart is dried and parched up, come w'lth your 
> showier of mercy ’’ 

They met again in March 1936 in Delhi and in March 1938 in 
Calcutta, on -which occasions Gandhi came to the poet’s aid and got him 
funds to help Visva-Bharati tide over its difficulties Their last meeting 
— the most touching and beautiful of all their meetings — took place in 
Santmiketan in February 1940, w'hen “this great soul in a beggar’s garb,” 
to quote the poet’s description of him, came to see him A few' months 
later w'hen Tagore lay in Calcutta, hovering between life and death, 
Gandhi sent his personal secretary, Mahadev Desai, to see him As 
Mahadev Desai handed to him Gandhi’s letter, the poet’s hands shook 
with emotion and tears trickled dowm his cheeks He who never wept in| / 
sorrow' w'ept m joy The friendship of these tw'o to the end, 'despite thel 
many differences that seemed to divide them, w'lll be remembered by their 
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countrymen as an undying testimony to their greatness Had one of them 
been a little less great, they would have fallen out It was so easy to 
misunderstand each other, with their sensibilities and their ways of living 
so sharply in contrast, their fields of activity so widely separated, and each 
surrounded by admirers, not as tolerant and understanding as the masters 
That they did not do so is a measure of their stature 

Tagore is no more He lives only in his words and in them he will 
live as long as men cherish love for the beautiful Whether his ideas are 
accepted or rejected, his feelings will continue to find response as long 
as men’s hearts are alive , and as long as words have power to move men’s 
hearts, his immortal words will continue to stir, delight and elevate the 
he^ts of his readers Gandhi is happily still with us Millions love him 
and thousands follow him Millions will continue to worship him If he 
succeeds in his mission, he will have achieved what no man ever achieved 
before If he fails, he will have failed to use Tagore’s words — “as the 
Buddha failed and as Christ failed to wean men from their iniquities, but 
lie will always be remembereef as one who made his life a lesson foi all 
ages to come ” 
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By Marjorie Sykes 


I T is usual in appi.iisals ol the chaiactei and Mork ol the world’s great 
men to discuss tlic* “inlluences” which then predttessois have exercised 
upon them, and to ti}’ to dcteimine I torn that studv the nature and extent 
of then own original contribution Whicli oi us eoultl measure with any 
approach to ae'curac^ the degree and direction in which oui own lives 
have been guided In an) one <///;//, poet or thinkei ^ And if we cannot 
iully answer such questions ewen lor those whom we know intirnateh, liow' 
shall we presume to analyse the mystery oi another man’s personality^ 
We can, however, make a stud) of some ol the ways in whiclr one human 
life, in Its confessed purposes and action, resembles certain other human 
lives of pow’ci and beauty with which we are familiar What are the 
affinities between the thought and practice ol Mahatma Gandhi and those 
oi Jesus of Nazareth, and ol the great thinkeis ol the Christian tradition 
who have drawm then inspiiation from Him^ 

Gandhi hrst came into contact wnth Christianity though onl) in a 
superficial, external fashion, and partly by heaisay, as a schoolboy in 
Rajkot His reaction was hostile His mind, sensitive from childhood to 
spiritual sincerity, and trained in a deeply religious home atmosphere, 
revolted against the foreign external observances and abuse of Hinduism 
wffiich in his sight chai actensed the Christian religion Later on, the same 
instinct for spiritual reality which caused him to reject the Rajkot preach- 
ing, took him deeper and deeper into a study of the essence of Christian- 
ity Over and over again it w^as a recognition of the living faith of 
Christian friends Avhich led him to seek the truth by W'hich they lived The 
first such friend was an English Christian wdro persuaded him to read the 
Bible during his student days in London in 1889, 
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It liaully suipusing that in attempting to lead the Old Testament 
stiaight thioiigh, with no knowledge of its background or composition, 
the young student should have been bcwnldeied and even repelled But 
the New Testament was a diherent mattei He lecords the deep impiess- 
lon made upon him by the life of Jesus and especially by the Sermon on 
the Mount “It went straight to my heart 1 compared it with the G,ltJ 
The ^crscs, ' But I say unto vou, that ye resist not evil’, ‘but w'hosoerei 
shall smite thee on thv right cheek, turn to him the other also And if 
any man take away thy coat let him have thy cloak too’ delighted me 
beyond measure and put me in mind of Shamal Bhatt’s ‘For a bowd of 
watci gi\e a goodly meal’ etc’’ It is signihcant in view of the later 
deselopmenj: of his thought that part of the appeal of the Sermon was m 
Its icsemblance to a Gujaiati stan/,a known and loved from childhood 

The same spiritual sensitn encss brought Gandhi an early lecognition 
ol “the futility of mere icligious knowledge ’’ “A knowledge of religion, 
as distinguished fiom expeiience, seems but chaff in moments of trial ’ 
In Pans in 1S90 he w'as quick to feel the giandeur, the peacefulness, and 
tire genuine detotion which filled the great chinches Back in India in the 
following yeai the burning devotion of the poet-mei chant Raychandbhar 
east a spell upon him On his first visit to South Africa in 1893 it was 
again with a group ol earnest Christians that he entered into the closest 
intimac) When working in Pretoria on behalf of Messrs Dada Abdulla 
and Co , he came into contact with Mr A W Baker, the young 
Mr Coates, and other devoted Christians who lent him books, discussed 
them w'lth him, and tried to persuade him to become a Christian himself 
Gandhi answ cred that he could only take such a step if after a full study 
of the lehgion in w'hich he had been brought up (wTich he had not >ct 
been able to make) he w^ere convinced that it was unable to satisfy his 
religious needs so w'ell as Christianity "1 assured him that nothing could 
pi eluent me from embracing Christianity should I feel the call” He did 
not feel the call, but none the less he ahvays considered this period of close 
religious fellow'ship to have been of very gieat importance m his life 
“Though I took a path my Christian friends had not intended for me, 

I have remained for ever indebted to them for the religious quest that 
they awakened m me ” 

The quest so begun continued and wndened in its scope In the same 
year Gandlii records another landmark m his contacts with Christian 

S'/ 
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thought" “lolbtoy’s The Kingdom of God /v lutlliin You o\cru helmed 
me Before the independent thinking, profound morality and truthfulness 
ol tins book, all the books given by Mi. Coates seemed to pale into 
msignihcance.'’ A little later, while at Dim ban, he read more of Tolstoy 
^*Thc Go<!ptl in Biicf, JFhal to do and other books made a deep impiess- 
lon upon me.” 

Meantime, in Africa and back in India, by correspondence, reading, 
and pcisonal friendship, Gandhi’s knowledge of the Hindu scriptures, 
especially of the Gitn, was being continually expanded and enriched. It 
IS not till 1903, in South Africa once more, that he lecords the next 
epoch-making contact with a Christian writer* “Mr Polak came to see 
me off at the station ( Johannesburg) and lelt with me a book to read 
during the journey which he said I should be sure to like It was Ruskin’s 
Unto this LaU I could not get any sleep that night 1 determined to 
change my life in accordance with the ideals of the book ’’ 

Gandhi’s concern is alwajs w'lth tw'o elements in the religion ol 
Jesus — the one. His insistence on the essential mw'ardness of religious 
e.xperiencc; the other, the profound and revolutionary effect on all social 
moralit} of a conception of righteousness that is “rooted and grounded 
in love” As one would expect from one so coininced of the primacy of 
the inner experience, mechanical or legalistic theories ot inspiration or 
atonement have no interest for him Even in early 'days in South Africa 
he had put his ow’n inw'ard ideal of redemption before the “Plymouth 
Brother’’ w^hose mind moved on the external plane “I do not seek 
redemption from the consequences of my sin I seek to be redeemed from 
sin itself, or rather from the very thought of sin ’’ Our breaches of God's 
Law' are met, not by a vindictive but by “a purifying, compelling pumsh- 
_ ment,’’ w^hich it does not become us to avoid, but humbly to accept We 
may see in this high thought of God the fruit ot that unforgettable 
experience of his childhood w'hen he confessed a WTong-doing to his 
father, and realised that his father’s love had cleansed his heart and 
w'ashed his sin aw^ay His conception of the Divine Sonship of Christ is 
hkewMse that He wvas morally and spiritually, rather than in any way 
supernaturally, “begotten of the Father.” 

The student who had found the treasuie ot the Bible in the Sermon 
on the Mount continued to find it there “The message of Jesus as I 
understand it,” he said to the Colombo Y M C A in 1927, “is contained 
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in his Sermon on the Mount, unadulterated and taken as a ^^hole ” Such 
a mind has natural affinities \\ith the ethical, humanitarian, “Chnst'an 
Socialist” thinkers of the nineteenth century, with Emerson and Thoreau 
in America, with Kingsley, Carlyle and Ruskin in England, and \Mth 
Tolstoy in Russia These thinkeis A\ert witnessing, each from his own 
angle, in his own country and circumstances, the decay of a corrupt 
civilization built on money — and machine-slavery, and supported by a 
‘‘political economy” wffiich assumed self-interest to be the only efiectnc 
motive-powder m human society Each from his own angle recalled men 
to the simple essentials of life, the wnesting from field and forest of daily 
bread and shelter Each proclaimed that there could be no true health 
or salvation for man so long as he cuts himself oft from his loots in tins 
world of Nature 

Emeison, fertile and fertilising thinkei as he w'as, took little actne 
part in the experiments inspired by his writings His ^ounger friend 
Thoreau lived alone for tw'o years (1845-47) in a house built with his 
own hands by the Walden pool, supporting himself by work in the fields 
Both then and throughout his short life he set himself to show how’ few 
and simple are the things needful for a truly civilized life ‘‘Cnilization,” 
he wTites, ‘‘is a real advance in the condition of man”, but ‘‘at what a 
sacrifice this advantage is at present obtained” He believed that “we 
may possibly so live as to secure all the advantage without suffering any 
of the disadvantage ” In one of his letters he asks ‘‘To what end do I 
live a simple life at alP” and answers that his aim is not simplicity foi its 
own sake, but ‘Tather that I ma} make use of the giound I ha\c clcaicd 
to live moie wmrthily and profitably” This clearing away of mattiial 
possessions to make lOom for the spiritual is an ideal familiai to India, 
and It IS no surprise to find that Thoieau Avas acquainted with Hindu and 
Buddhist thought But his debt to the Sermon on the Mount and his 
recognition of the revolutionary character of its teaching is explicit ”1 
know' of no book that has so few readers (as the New' Testament) Tlicre 
IS none so tail} strange and heretical and unpopular” He goes on to 
quote some of fesus’ sayings, such as ‘‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of Clod 
and His Righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto \ou.‘’ 
‘‘Lay not up for yourselves treasures on eaith,” “Go and sell that tlioii 
hast and gne to the poor,” and comments ‘‘Let but one of the-^e ventcnces 
be rightly read from any pulpit in the land, and there would not he om 
stone of that meeting-house left upon another ” 
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Tliorc.iu, like St. Fi anci'^, looked upon llic animals as liis “townsmen 
and lellow-cicatuies,” possessing “the chai actor and importance of an- 
otliei oidci of men” The thought ol the woild ol living creatines as a 
lamily m \\hich Man is only one of many hi others is a true deduction 
from Chiist’s religion of lo^e and compassion, hut one that is, alas, not 
as common as it should he. In fact, the absence of such a loMng legard 
lor the animal creation Irom oidinary Chiistian teaching as he found it, 
vas one of the reasons which led Gandhiji to feel that the Hindu religion 
was superioi to the Christian. 

When Gandhi spoke to the Chhatra Sammclan confeicnee at 
Ahmedabad in J.inuaiy 1930 on “The Meaning of Pover”, he used these 
words* “ We aie horn to seive our fcllowmcn, and we cannot propcily do 
so u nlcssTvc arc v idc awak e “ The sentence leads almost like a conclFn- 
sation of this loNely passage fiom Thoreau’s JValdcn “Morning is vhen 
<1 am avake and theie is a dawn in me Moral reform is the effort to 
thiow oft sleep The millions aic awake enough for physical labour, 
'but only one in a million is awake enough for effective intellectual exer- 
tion, and only one in a hundred millions-to a poetic or divine life To be 
'a\vake is to be alive T have never yet met a man who w'as quite aw’ake 
How' could I look him in the face"?’’ 

When Ruskin’s Unio this LaU was published m 1860 it cjuisej^ a 
furore in conventional English society It is a witty, suggestive and dash- 
ing attack by a Christian believer on materialistic assumptions in social 
and commercial life. What do w'c mean by “lich”, he asks Is not riches 
powder ovei men obtained by keeping them poor-’ “The peisons w'ho 
become rich are generally speaking industrious, resolute, proud, covetous, 
prompt, methodical, sensible, unimaginative, insensitive and ignorant . 
The persons w^ho remain poor are the entirely foolish, the entirely wise, 
the idle, the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful the clumsy knave, 
the open thief, and the entiiely merciful, just and godly person ’’ 

Ruskin, moreover, suggests that the gieat intellectual professions are 
held in honour (with the exception of the mei chant’s) because it is 
obscurely recognized to be the duty of each one of them to serve society 
and not self-interest, if needful with their lives “The soldier must die 
rather than leave his post in battle, the physician rather than leave his 
post in plague, the pastor rather than teach falsehood, the lawyer rather 
than countenance injustice. The merchant — w'hat is his due occasion of 
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dc.uh ^ I'or the niciciiants fumttou ib to piovidc toi the nation, and 
the public niubt Icain that the mailvct may have itb maityidonib as well as 
the pulpit, and tiadc its heioisnib as well as wai ’’ 

Then comes the magnificent peroiation “Thtre is no w'calth but Life 
— Lite, including all its poweis ol lo^e, ol joy, and of admiiation That 
country is the richest which nouiishcs the gicatest numbei of noble and 
happ^ human beings ” 

In hib autobiography Gandhi summaribcs w'hat foi him was the 
message ol Lulo Lent 

1 lhat the good ol the indiMchial is contained in the good of 
all 

2 That the law\er’s woik has the same value as a baiber’s 
inasmuch as all have the same light of earning then livelihood 
irom their woik 

3 That a hic of laboui, that is, the life ol the tillei of the soil 
and the handicraftsman, is the life worth living 

The first of these 1 know' The second I had dimly leahsed 
The third had ne\er occuired to me 

it is not difhcult to tiace that development of Gandhi’s thought w'hich 
prepared his mind for the tremendous impact of Ruskin’s social Christian 
teaching In very caily clays in South Africa he had protested against the 
acceptance of standaids of commercial moiality which w'ere low'er than 
the highest, and the conseejuent banishment of religion from the market- 
place “Business, thev say, is a \ ery pi actical affair, and truth is a mattei 
of religion, and they argue that pi actical affairs are one thing wdiile reli- 
gion is ijuite another” Very soon after comes the tiuly Ruskinian reflec- 
tion on his own profession “ The true function of__a- Iaa-vei is to-JLimte 
parties men asunder” A few' months later, aftei the reading of JFhat 
7 ftwc- 77 n^^^-i^cr^/D■^whIch interestingly enough did not then, for all its 
power, constitute for him the clarion call to action w'hich Ruskin’s book 
did ten years later) he describes Avith humoious relish his OAvn first steps 
towards simplicity and self-reliance in the mattei of w'ashmg his owm 
collars and cutting his owm hair He renounces the material security of 
an insuiance policy as inconsistent with trust m God, and is gripped by 
the teaching of apaitgiaha (non-possession) in the Bhagavad Gila 
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Into .1 mind so picp.ircd by yc.us ot thought .md cxpcnmcnt, and 
- deeply coloiued In Ins onn and Tolstov's irUei pi elation ol the Scimon on 
the Mount, Unlo tht^. Lei'll came like a match into a pondei magazine 
The cleteimination “to change my hie m accordance with the ideals of the 
book” was not only made hut acieil upon with tiuly explosive enetgy The 
immediate lesull was the lianslei ol the Jndiau Opinion jiiess from 
Duiban to Phoenix, and the establishment ol liie faim-settlement theie 
Simplilieation ol lile pioceeded lapidh, and Ruskin’s teaehmg was 
lemfoiced by Tolstoy's call to “gel oft llie backs ot the poor”, by learning 
to suppoit oneself witli manual labbui. and In ceasing to enslave men with 
money payments Tolslov Farm was a nalinal development Irom 
Phoenix, at a latei time the “gospel ol tiie ihiukha" owed a gieat deal 
ol Its mspiiation to the same souice 

The peculiai signiheanee ol T'olstov in Gandhi's thought-lile docs 
not, hovvevei, lie so much in his leinloi cement of Ruskm's doctiine ol 
manual labour as in Ins povveilul advocaev of non-resistance as the tine 
Chiistian ethic ol the Seimon on the Mount, which is the theme of The 
Kingdom of God is it.itliin yon The book, published m 1891, contains a 
most toiceful condemnation not onl) of wai, but of all lorms of violence, 
and dedal es that Governments which employ force “are fundamentally 
immoial, and exist lor the advantage of the iich and powerful to‘ the 
detriment of the poor and needy” Tolstoy asserts further that it is, 
therefore, oui duty to boycott all such Governments, refuse them services 
of any kind, and in fact (though he does not use the word) to treat them 
to complete non-co-operation 

On the positive side, Tolstoy found the essence of Christianity, the 
Way of Life taught by Jesus, in five “commandments ot peace” which he 
considered to be the gist of the Seimon on the Mount 

1 Live in peace with all men, honouring all ot whatever rank-, and 
vv ith anger tow ards none 

2 Let every man hav*e one w'lte and every woman one husband, 
and let there be no div^orce and no unchastity 

3 “Swear not at all”, renouncing all oaths 

4 Bear all w rong done to you without resistance and W'lthout either 
design or desire to punish 
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, ? L()\c ,ili men .dike wilhoul disUntUon oi nationality, do good 

to all alike 

it IS unncicssan to tiilaigc on the signiiicancc ol such teaching, 
(.oming as it did to Ciandln in the pnme of his youth and at a time nhen 
his Mgorous intellect A\as beginning to giapjile, on a compaiativciy small 
s(.aK, with the piobiem that has e\ei suite loiined the backgiound of his 
pubht aetiMties — in nhat authoiitv and undei iihat conditions a Govein- 
nunt innv pistlv govern . ' ~ 

bimphtiiv and laboui, lenuneiation and non-iesistanee — ioi these 
Lhiistian thinkeis, aiui no less foi Gandhi, these aic the flints of Lov'^e 
as Icsus taught it, the marks of a society in which the Sermon on the 
Mount should be taken seiiouslj as the noim of good life Tins Love is 
no weak sentimentalism, but an active goodwill tovvaids all the children 
oi the Fathei in Heaven, the “enemy” no less than “the pool, the lowliest 
and the lost” of oiu own soeietv 

We must now turn to that even deepei element in Chiistian e\pcn- 
cnee m which the love of the biethien which we have been consiciering is 
rooted — the inward experience of the Love of God 

broin the lirst Gandhi saw eleaily that the essence of religion is not 
in the knowledge oi the scnptuies, nor the intellectual assent to creeds, 
nor the scrupulous obseiv ance of ceicmonial law', but in the inner 
sin render ol sell to the Tiuth which is God, and in trust in His grace for 
the doing of His Will lesiis taught that “ all the Law and the Prophets” 
was contained in the hrst and gicat commandment, “Thou shall lov'c the> 
Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy mind and with all thy 
strength”, and in the second, “Thou shalt love thv neighboui as thyself ” 

Gandhi thinks of this God Whose Being demands this whole-heai ted 
sen ICC as the sole hnal Reality and Ceitainty of the univ'crse “I worship 
God as Truth only all else but God which is Truth is an uncertainty ” 
He far transcends the finite conceptions of oui limited minds. He 
combines in Himself all Truth, Knowledge and Bliss Yet Gandhi does 
not believe that the Supicme Reality is, therefore, unknowable, on the 
contraiy the knowledge of God is the real goal, the search for God the 
real occupation, of human life “The finite human being”, he writes, 
“will never know in its fulness Truth and Love vv'hich is infinite, but we 
do know enough for our guidance ” Again, in the preface to his auto- 
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biogi.iphy he says “1 li.nc not jet louncl Him hut 1 am seeking aftei 
Him,” and desciibes ho^\ piogiess in this seaicii foi the Absolute Tiuth 
can only come as ^^e aie faithful to all the ‘‘lelativc tiuth” Avliich is given 
to us Nov this adoiation of a mystciy and majesty beyond our undci- 
standing is also an essential clement in all voithy Chiistian thought of 
God; vithout that element, Chiist’s teaching of God’s Fathcihood is 
shorn of Its vonder and dignity, and the dangci of anthi opomorphism 
becomes leal The Chiistian disciple likewise thinks of this Reality as 
re^eallng Himself to men ‘‘in a mcasuie enough for oiii guidance And 
theiefoic a truly Chiistian leligious consciousness docs not belittle the 
pait of the mind and icason in the knov ledge of God Jesus called us to 
love Him ‘‘vith all our mind,” and to use oui own intelligence to judge 
of tiuth So Tolstoy in his Rctnon and RclKjion (1894) claims that only 
through the exercise of oiii icason can vc nouiish our minds on truth, 
and m a supplemental y lettei dcclaies tliat ‘‘one of the chief and most 
holy duties of man” is the ‘‘clearing up In each man ol all leligious truth 
accessible to him ” 

Both in the lehgious thought of Gandhi and in that of the Christian 
tiadition we see the paiadox (a paiadox ol expeiicnce) that this inlinitc 
and tianscendent Reality is yet ‘‘closei to us than bieathing, neaier than 
hands or feet” ‘‘He is in us and yet abo^e and beyond ns,” v rites 
Gandhi “God isu iot-aiHtg^bTrnjTT^^i= ^ is vithin eveiv one of us” 
‘‘We c an feel Him if we vill but vithdr av oin-seRTrTrcnTr-th^--s€i^^ 
The dmne music is incessantly going nn wii-hm nnrsplves “ This Gud, he 
"^ys, speaks and can be heard by the listening spiiit in the secict places 
of our hearts ‘‘The seciet of silence is to be able to listen to the still 
small voice which is alvays speaking Avithin us ” And yet lest his heareis 
should conclude from such expressions that prayei is a mere exeicisc in 
auto-suggestion ‘‘I would allow it to be said that I pray to an outside 
powei I am part of that Infinite, but yet such an infinitesimal part that I 
feel outside it ” Such an experience of the Indwelling God is the mono- 
poly of no one leligion, it is the joy of His saints of eveiy land and nation 
Christians speak ol it as the real presence and guidance of the Holy Spiiit 
Perhaps Gandhi’s nearest spiritual kin among Christian churches (as 
distinct from individual Christians) are the Society of Friends or Quakers, 
who in their corporate worship of God rely on the immediate guidance of 
that inner divine spirit to the exclusion of all pre-arranged forms of 
prayer On more than one occasion duiing his last visit to England 
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('"niilii s|uu>l in tilt Quakti woiship, with its aspiration to the pet feet 
oinw tfJ Mui inu.iiti stiiliKss wimh tlun like liim have found to be a 
i> nd.tn'n «>) vpintu.il \isum 

\notlut iliinttN between t»nuiln s outlook and the Christian tiadition 
js in the eltisi nui Mtal ubittonship wliith both insist eni between moral 
ptu.te and avsue oluthtrui., 'md the vision of Cioel “Blessed .ue the pure 
115 hi“5!t, s 111 ! le''Us. ’jot the\ shill se’e C>oii " “1 sii.il! never know God," 
••’Vs (iMuihi, “il 1 do not wrestU wnh tiul against evil even at the cost of 
htt U'tl! f ile punt 1 try to Income the iKi Ui 1. 1 _. fi-< 1 tr> hi to Gotl “ 
“ No mm oi_\\ om an witli m impiiix-iu..iii e an appeal hefoi^ the 
( oei j, W line 1 iironc With legard i«i ohediente fcsiis issues his stern 
. '''i.in* “Not eveivoiu thn e illeth me 'I Old, I oiii’ shall entei into the 
Ksnuilom of lit utn {tin prc'-emc' ol C>od) hut he that doeth the will 
o! Hi 1 vlhei whiih In III Ileivci)” {»ami)n quotes these woids, makes 
tiuu te^ilnno hiv own, and teaches his follow eis that “leligion is the 
servuc o) the helpless," that It is setvire that makes the heart praveiful, 
-’fid tint "(md iliinselt seeks fell Ills scat the lieMit of him who serves 
ins {tllow-nu'n " 

^ et innd’inmtd to inith jestis ami Cjandhi as this moial purity 
■’nd obedience are. both recognise that their demands can he so misinterprct- 
ttl as to nnl-e outward eonlonmiv to an ethical law, and the peifoimancc 
of accej’t ible eMerna! “service.” em which a man may pride himself, the 
csstntnl p.-’rt nl one’s “iJigion” 'riiert is soundet) iinmisiakably, both 
m the teaehings of ( bust and m the vvntmgs of Gandhi, the call to such 
titterlv sclf-forgetlul devotnm that no looni is left foi piidc and self- 
co.nplacencv "r\ce pt a main of wheat fall into the ground and die, 
If •’buieth alone hut if it die, it hringeth forth much fiiiit" “He that 
would sa't Ins hie shall lose it, but he that loses his life foi my sake 
-’nd the gospel’s shall keep it unto life eternal ” WHicn we turn to Gan- 
dhi’s wntmgs wc find the same emphasis on self-abnegation “Seivuce 
V ithmit humility is selfishness and egotism ” "God demands nothing less 
than complete sclf-sui render as the price of the only fiecdom that is 
worth having And when a man thus loses himself, he immediately finds 
himself in the service of all that byes” "You aie not going to know 
the meaning of God or piayer unless you i educe yourself to a ciphei ” 

Another emphasis m Gandhi’s religious thought which resembles 
closely the Christian point of view' is his attitude to the matenal world, 
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the life of the body and asceticism It is characteristic of his profoundly 
positive and hopeful leligion that he should so often speak of God as 
“Makei” (“Maker of Heaven and earth,” as the ancient Chiistian creed 
has It) and theieby declaie his acceptance of the matciial voild and of our 
human body as fundamentally good because made by Him He speaks 
indeed in Christian phiase of the body as the temple of God The biah- 
machait, he says, uses food “to keep the temple of God in good repair” 
His discipline of asceticism is not inconsistent vith this appieciation ot the 
holiness of material things Again and again he icpudiates as useless the 
obseivance of a meie external self-denial. “A mind consciously unclean 
cannot be cleansed by fasting” The true fast is a natuial matciial symbol 
01 sacrament of the soul’s yeaining that God should be all in all. 

It IS pel haps unneccssaiy to point out that in tlic foregoing study of 
the affinities between Chiistian leligious thought and Gandhi’s, it is the 
best and most rcpiescntative Chiistian insight that is diawn upon, the in- 
sight of Christian saints and sages, aberrations and misplaced emphases 
being discounted Bet\veen Gandhi and this mam stream of Christian cx'- 
perience the difterences, with one exception, aie rathei differences of em- 
phasis than fundamental diveigences As an example of difference of 
emphasis we may cite the place given in worship and ethic to the conscious- 
ness of sin, though even here certain Chiistian traditions, for ex'ample the 
Quaker, stand much closer to Gandhi’s experience than do others A diffe- 
rence that perhaps goes deeper is that Chiistians find in the words “Our 
Father” as interpreted by Chiist, that is in-the conception of the highest 
and holiest personality, the least inadequate category which our finite human 
thought can use in conceiving of a Reality that tianscends our imagina- 
tions Moreovei they find in Jesus Himself, in His life of perfect love, 
the revelation of the meaning of that Fatheihood in History, the image 
and glory of the invisible God. Gandhi’s approach is more impersonal 
“I do not regard God as a peison Truth for me is God ” Nor does he 
feel that Jesus’ levelation of Him is unique in quality Yet he declaies 
“He is a personal God to those who need His personal piesence He is 
embodied to those who need His touch He is all things to all men ” 
Whether this diveigence is in truth as fundamental as to many minds it 
appeals, is a point on which opinions will differ 

One may fitly quote in conclusion one of Gandhi’s most beautiful 
confessions of faith “I have made the frankest admission of my many 
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MU** Hui i do not t.iiiy then buiden on iny shouldcis If 1 am jouincy- 
mg Ciodwaid, as I ficl I am, it is sale with me I feel the w'armth and 
sunshine of Ills prestnct ]V1\ austtnties, fastings and prayers are 
1 know oi no \aluc il I leh upon them loi refoiming me But they have 
an mestimahle \a!ue il the\ leprescnt, as I hope they do, the yeainings of 
a soul striMng to lav his weaiv head in the lap ol his Makei ” 




TRUTH IN BEAUTY 

By D. G. Tendulkar 



G ANDHIJI lub no consideration loi ait and culture, declare even his 
adinireis' It is true that he has seldom '\\ritten directly on the sub- 
ject But he has a kind ol original philosophy expiessed in his doings and 
utterances which has intluenced his life and ours too 


“In his ovn way he had discoveied the ait of living and made of his 
life an aitistic whole Eveiy gestiiie has meaning and grace without a 
false touch,” aptly observes Jawaharlal Nehiu “Having found an mnei 
peace he radiated it to others.” 

No wonder many of us cannot recognise the grandeui of Gandhiji’s 
life For decades, saluh has been our guide and philosophei Like par- 
rots we spoke his language and donned his clothes Everything ve looked 
at thiough sahib’s spectacles Ajanta and Ellora were mere rums to us 
We melted oiu Avondertul bioiiices to stiift our homes with foreign AAorks 
of questionable art We sneered at our literature, philosophy, art and 
culture 

The British planned our education to make us a mere appendage to 
their Empire “It was assumed that when once the literate class had 
been educated in English, western learning, of which English was the me- 
dium, would gradually ‘filter down’ to the masses Eventually everyone 
would be westernized, and — as a result — everyone would become Chris- 
tian,” comments Rushbiook Williams on Macaulay’s gift to India Like 
a good magician Gandhiji has bioken the spell 
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The existing system of education,” Gandhiji has pointed out, “is 
defective, apart fiom its association with an utterly unjust Government 
It IS based upon foreign culture to the almost entire exclusion of indigenous 
culture ” “National education,” he continues, “wants to rescue the Indian 
vernaculais from unmerited oblivion and make them fountains of national 
legeneration and Indian culture It holds that a systematic study of 
Asiatic cultures is no less essential than the study of western sciences for 
a complete education for life The vast sources of Sanskrit and Arabic, 
Persian and Pah, and Magadhi have to be rescued in order to disco’ier 
wherein lies the source of strength for the nation It does not propose 
merely to feed on, or repeat the ancient cultures It rather hopes to 
build a new cultuie based on traditions of the past, enriched with the ex- 
perience of later times It stands for the synthesis of difterent cultures 
that have come to stay m India, that have influenced Indian life, and that 
m their turn, have themselves been influenced by the spirit of the soil The 
synthesis vill naturally be of the madesht type where each culture is 
assured its legitimate place, and not of American pattern, where one 
dominant culture absorbs the rest, and wheie the aim is not towards an 
artificial and forced unity ” 

Gandhiji is not interested in the question whether his attitude is “in- 
lellectual” according to the current fashion or not His opinions are found 
as a rule, judged by the standards of the merely educated, to be at once 
•startlingly revolutionary and startlingly reactionary 

The long pilgrimage of cultuie begins with the foimulation of one’s 
own philosophy In Gandhiji’s case he has expressed his philosophy in 
such a form and to such purpose that it has definitely influenced the life 
of the nation 

Gandhiji does not give sermons on culture but he lives it “An aca- 
demic grasp without practice behind it is like an embalmed corpse, perhaps 
lively to look at but nothing to inspire or ennoble” is his principle 

His attitude to culture can best be stated in his own words “Who-i;^ 
ever reallv understands and l ^es India must-ZdTnr-ixr-the-^ ' 

ernm try as'^ch'it3'''cliillj'M' tTrltT mother’s brea-StJ^ 

“But Indian culture,” Gandhiji points out, “is neither Hindu, Islamic 
nor any other, wholly It is a fusion of all and essentially eastern And 
everyone who calls himself or herself an Indian is bound to treasure that 
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cultuie, be Us tiustccs, and lesist any attack upon it I want the cul- 
tuics of all lands to he blown about my house as ficely as possible But 
1 lefusc to be bloA\n oft my leet by any I i el use to li\e in otliei peoples' 
houses as an mtcilopci, a beggar oi a slave ” 

“Nothing can be fuithei horn my thought,” he continues, “than that 
wc should become exclusive oi erect baiiieis It is my firm opinion that 
no cultuie has tieasuics so rich as ouis has We have not known it We 
have been made even to depreciate its \alue We have almost ceased to 
live It My leligion foibids me to belittle oi disicgard other cultures, 
as It insists upon imbibing and Ining my ovn ” 

“Euiopean civiliyation,” Gandhiji admits, “is no doubt suited foi the 
Europeans,” but wains us, “it will mean luin foi India, if ve endeavoiii 
to copy It ” This IS not to say we may not adopt and assimilate vhatevei 
may be good and capable of assimilation by us as it does not also mean 
that even the Euiopeans will not have to pait with whatever evil might 
•, have crept into it “The incessant search for material comforts and then 
multiplication is such an evil,” Gandhiji says, “that the Euiopeans them- 
' selves will have to remodel their outlook, if they are not to perish under 
the weight of comforts to which they are becoming slaves ” 

An intellectual in his stubborn attitude clutches to his bosom not so 
much ideas as vords Gandhiji’s mind and thought mingle with the living 
man, not the abstract one, steep in the springs of real life, of the complete, 
conscious life of the community Therefoie, his sensitive mind is able to 
appieciate and impart sensibility to the artistic world concealed in the 
' humdrum of everyday life “Truth is the first thing to be sought for and 
Beauty and Goodness Avill then be added unto you”,'^is his guiding piinciple 

“God gave me sense of Ait,” Gandhiji said at Faizpur His pil- 
grimage in the realm of cultuie makes an inteiesting study and reveals his 
' artistic make-up 

He was immensely influenced by Ruskin, Tolstoy, Thoreau and Emer- 
son — the lovers of beauty in simplicity and truth Of Ruskin, Gandhiji nas 
said “My belief is that I discovered some of my deepest convictions 
reflected in Unto this Last and that is vhy the book captured me Poets 
do not influence all alike ” Gandhiji is stirred so deeply by the vritmgs of 
these literary giants because he has much in common with them His own 
writings are steeped in great beauty and culture and to understand them 
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IS an education in cultuic itscll Cultuic, foi Gandhiji, is not a thing to i 
talk about but to li\c loi and appicciate 

On his Msit to Lakshinan ]hula in the Himalayas Gandhiji remarked 
Suspension budge now, foimcily a line rope-hridge ” He was pained to 
see the jariing cmiionmcnt “Across the budge, a number of shabby look- 
ing sheds ol gahanised iron sheets “ Gandhiji’s own hut at Sevagram is an 
example ol Ins taste It is a pictinc of bcaiitv in simplicity The village 
sessions ol the Congicss is Gainlhiji’s idea It uas not puiely a mass 
lontact pioposition Thcicforc, he chose Nandalal Bose to plan these 
tillage sessions Fhct discussed plans togethei which resulted in Nandalal 
imbibing the ideas of a practical idealist 

“The construction ol the Congiess was incredibly simple Assam 
bamboo, Assam mud, Assam straw , Assam khadi and Assam labour w'ere 
icsponsible lor the \erv simple but artistic huts erected on the Brahma- 
putra bank All the aiiangements weie in keeping wath this artistic 
simphcitt,” exclaimed Gandhiji cailicr at Gauhati Congiess The Faizpui 
tillage session was the Inst expeiimcnt ol its kind The town people could 
not appreciate it The Timc^ of India commented “Everything is ciude 
in the extreme A bamboo city ’’ Soon some sense of beauty dawned even 
on the Anglo-Indian mind The ter^ constiuction a year later at Hari- 
pura was praised by the same paper 

“ In India,” said Aurobindo, “ttc have been cut off by a mercenary 
and soulless education from all oui ancient roots of culture and tiadition, 

It is corrected onit bv the stress of imagination, emotion and spiritual deli- 
cacy, submerged but not yet destroyed, in the temperament of the people ” 
Gandhiji has appealed to this sense of imagination, emotion and spiritual 
delicacy of our people in ievi\ing our forgotten handicrafts “He becomes 
lyrical,” Remain Rolland has lemarked, “when he describes the ‘music 
of the spinning w^hecl’, the oldest music in India, which delighted Kabir, 
the poet-w’eaver ” 

Like a poet Gandhiji spoke of “art and beauty in the spotlessly 
wdiitc khaddar and its wft iinevenne^^” “If oiu tastes w^eie not debased 
we would prefer khaddar to ^iicky calico,” he told us He made us con- 
scious of w'hat he calls spiritual art in khadi “There is an art that kills^ 
and an art that gives life The fine fabric that we have imported fiom - 
the w'cst or the Far East has literally killed millions of our brothers and 
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sisteis, and dchvcied thousands of oui dear sisteis to a life of shame. Tiue 
art must be evidence of the happiness, contentment and purity of its authors. 
And if you will have such art i evived in oui midst, the use of khadi is 
, obhgatoiy on the best of you ” 

When Saklatwala asked Gandhiji what khaddar stands for, he said. 

“It stands foi simphcitv, not shoddines s I t sits veil on the shoulder ,vS_oX 

tli^po oi ahcriFcan be malleTas it was ma de in the davs of yore, to adorj] 
the bodies of the iichest and the most artistTc men~ ITls i cviving ancient 
and crafts ” Khadi he has made not only the 1 1 \'e r y o TTreHlSiirtl^^ 
"Tn^y of India’s foi gotten art 

Gandhiji calls the spinning wheel “the sun round which all the other 
handicrafts revolve ” With clear insight he saw “India need not despair 
of seeing a revival of the fine, rich and coloured garments of old which were 
once the envy and despair of the woild A semi-staived nation can have 
neither religion noi art nor organization A spinning wheel alone can stop 
this reckless waste Owing to this Avastc we are living in a state of sus- 
pended animation It can be revived only if eveiy home is again turned 
into a spinning mill and every village into a weaving mill With it amH at 
once revive the ancient rustic art and the rustic song ’’ 

To popularise handicrafts and raise the artistic taste of the people he 
launched on khaddai and cottage-industry exhibitions At Congiess 
sessions, he entrusted this work to Nandalal Bose At Haripura Nandalal 
tried to show the evolution of art from ancient times to the present 
day Gandhiji has made it a point to study these exhibitions and has ex- 
horted others to follow his example To popularise handicrafts he has 
advised A I S A khadi stores to “aim primarily at quality, never at mere 
show should be original, should introduce village arts in towns and have 
confidence that they ivili win the day ’’ If oui khadi stores still stuff their 
windows Avith ugly articles it only shows that we are phihstines 


Handicrafts to Gandhiji connote the highest expression of art “After 
all,” he said, “all true art can be expressed not through inanimate power- 
driA^en machinery, but only through the delicate living touch of the hands 


of men and women ’’ 'When Lord Lothian asked him to explain the aim 
^ of Aullage industries, Gandhiji said it was to show the people “ how to t^ n 


If Gandhiji is aware of beauty and culture why has he taken to the- 
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loin-cloth, one might ask The phrase-monger Churchill called him in ridi- 
cule the half-naked Fakir Many so-called cultured people took up the 
tune and made fun of Gandhiji’s dress Kleidei machen die Meiischeii — 
clothes make people — is their firm belief 

To critics of the loin-cloth Gandhiji replies “Here then is no ques- 
tion of loin-cloth civilization The adoption of the loin-cloth was for me 
a necessity But in so far as the Join-cloth also spells simplicity let it re- 
present Indian civilization ” Years ago Gandhiji discarded his topi and 
vest and adopted loin-cloth and chaddm to identify himself uith the pooi 
Under “The Poor Man’s Way” m Young India of September 29, 1921, 
he appealed to people to discard foreign cloth and replace it by khaddai 
In the same appeal he clearly stated that he did not expect co-workers to 
adopt lom-cloth, unless they found it necessary to do so for their v ork 

In an address to Gurukul students Gandhiji pointed out “Surely the 
style of the dress has some correspondence with our environment An 
Indian ivearing a shirt flowing over his pyjamas with a naist-coat on it 
V ithout a neck-tie and its flaps hanging loose behind is not a very graceful 
spectacle ” Gandhiji has shown in his lom-cloth that simplicity does not 
mean shoddiness He is very sensitive to elegance in simplicity Address- 
ing gaudily dressed women he remarked “I have fallen in love with the 
women of Malabar Barring Assam I have not yet seen the vomen ol 
India so simply yet elegantly dressed as the women of Malabar ” 

His sensitive mind reacts violently against shoddiness and dirt “How 
can a flag,” he says, “that is a mere clout and is dyed anyhoi\ evoke the 
leelings of great reverence that one associates vith a national flag^” 

Ever since his advent in public life he took keen interest in sanitation 
It IS for him “the very foundation of all constructive nork and qualifica- 
tion for Sinaia] ” “I have a horror of dirt,” he says, “I should not eat out 
of a dirty plate nor touch a dirty spoon or kerchief But I belle^ e in re- 
moving dirt to Its proper place where it ceased to be dirt ” 

Beauty" of script, sound and language appeals to him as pictures vouid 
appeal to an art connoisseur He praised Devanagan foz its “symmetry 
or beauty ” The magic sounds of Sanskrit words haunt him like music, 
and therefore, he recommends that all the Hindu religious ceremonies 
should be conducted m Sanskrit “Hovever good a translation mav be, 
the magic sound of the words does not come out into it ” 
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Bad printing he icbcntb and calls it liimsa To him Mords come na- 
tuially though he sciutini/es them like a scientist St)le is the man, they 
say In Gandhiji’s case it is moic than true Like a poet he oo/cs out most 
beautiiul Jiteiature and sometimes cren fojgets to recognise its authoi 
On his biith-day in the Aga Khan Palace pi ison, Saiojini Naidu put a list of 
literary gems bcloie him He could not lemember that he once A\iotc 
“The co^^ IS a poem on pity “ For shcei beauty of language, Gandhiji has 
hardly any peei to-day He can be classed onh with Ruskin, Thoreau 
or Tolstoy 

Music plays a veiy Mtal pait in his life It is pait and paicel of his 
being “Music means ihythm, order Its eftect is elcctiical It immediately 
soothes,” observes Gandhiji In his Sabarmati Ashiam music ^^as one of 
the important items of education When he left the ashiaiu, he advised 
Gujaiat “to continue to take the interest awakened by the late Khare ” 

“Like oui ^liaslia\ music has been the prerogative of the fe\\,” uails 
Gandhiji “I vould make compulsoiy a proper singing of national songs 
And to that end I should have great musicians attending every Congress 
or eveiy conference and teaching music.” He dislikes the harmonium as 
anyone really tond of music should 

In a very enlightening inteiMCM Gandhiji told an art student Ironi 
Santiniketan “I find that I can do entirely vtithout external forms 
in my soul’s realisation I can claim, therefore, that there is truly sufficient 
art in my life, though you might not see Mhat you call -works of art about 
me This, hoA^ever, docs not mean I lefuse to accept the A'alue of produc- 
tions of art The outw ard forms haA e A'alue only so far as they arc 
the expression of the inner spirit of man I see and find beauty in 
Tiuth or through Truth All Truths, not merely true ideas, but truthful 
faces, tiuthful songs, are highly beautiful WheneA'^er men begin to see 
Beauty in Truth, then true art aaiII arise To a true artist only' that face is 
beautiful AA'hich quite apart from its exterior, shines AAith the truth AA'ithin 
the soul Socrates AA'as to nw mind beautiful, because all his life, he aa as 
strmng after truth his outAAard form did not prei'ent Phidias from 
appreciating the beauty' of Truth in him; though as an artist he was 
accustomed to see Beauty in outAAard forms also'” 

These a'icaas might sound like metaphy'sics to students of “art for 
ait’s sake” But his gieat predecessors, Socrates, Ruskin and Tolstoy 
held similai a’icavs on art 
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The Vatican galleries of art were opened for him specially when he 
was in Rome cu route to India The art treasures appealed to him greatly, 
he had the long, echoing, empty corridors to himself The Sistine Chapel 
held him rapt m ane and wonder “I saw a figure of Christ there It 
A\as ^^onderful I could not tear myself away Xhe^ears sprang to mv 



No refining of one’s taste in matteis of ait or literature can ever 
lake the place of one’s sensitiveness to the life of the earth This is the 
beginning and the end of a person’s tiue education The culmination m 
one’s inmost being of a thrilling sensitiveness to Nature is a slow and very 
gradual process Gandhiji’s love of Nature is well-known "My room may 
have blank vails, and I may even dispense with the roof, so that I may 
ga/e out upon the starry heavens overhead that stretch m an unending 
expanse of beauty What conscious art of man can give me the panoramic 
scenes that open out before me, when I look above with all its shining 
stars ^ Anything, which is a hindrance to the flight of the soul, is a delusion 
and a snare ” 

Tins might lead one to believe that Gandhiji’s attitude is Mem Reich 
in del Luft — the realms of the air, the vision of art But on the contrary, 
like Lenin he says, "Whatever can be useful to starving millions is beauti- 
ful to my mind Let us give today fiist the vital things of life, and all the 
graces and ornaments of life will follow I,^Vjxnt^ art anj^I^terature, that 
can spes^k to millions 

In the famous controversy with Tagore, the great sentinel of culture, 
Gandhiji explained his point of view and immediate programme "True 
to his poetic instinct, the poet lives for the morrow, and would have us 
do likewise He presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture of 
the birds m thd early morning singing hymns of praise as they soar into 
the sky These birds had their day’s food, and soared with rested wings 
in vhose new veins new blood had flown from the previous night But I 
have the pain of matching birds who for want of strength could not be 
coaxed even into a flutter of their wings The human bird under the 
Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire For millions 
it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance It is an indescribably painful 
state which has to be experienced to be realised I have found it impos- _ 
sible to soothe suffering patients with a song from Kabir The hungry 
millions ask for one poem, invigorating food They cannot be given it 
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They must earn it. And they can earn only by the sweat of their brow.” 
Like Lenin and Goiky, Gandhiji and Tagoic lemaincd great fi lends even 
in the heat of conti oi’^crsy 

Sitting under a tiec, before Kastuiba’s pyie, Gandhiji whispeicd* 
“I strongly believe thoughts tiavcl, even if thev are not expiesscd in 
words” The change we aie seeing today in our attitude to cultuie is to 
a gieat extent due to Gandhiji’s cultuial philosophy vliich he has not 
expressed so much as he has lived He has simplified out life and thus 
enabled us to build it anew and think ficshly If today we are cons- 
cious and proud of Ajanta, lecognise in Nandalal a gieat aitist, love 
Indian classical music, relish Kalidas and Tagoie, adoin oiii homes vith 
Indian art, prefei Indian designs and textiles, the ciedit mainly goes to 
Gandhiji He leleased tremendous foices which alone could break the 
chains of our mental slaveiy Even today some of us call oui parents 
“mum” and “pa,” dance the rumba in Indian sn}i<;, teach childien English 
in piefeience to oui iich languages, sneer at Indian classical music and mix 
_ fox-tiot melodies fieely in oui songs and ridicule Gandhiji’s “loin-cloth 
* mentality ” This is a passing phase and only restiicted to a club-loving 
minority who in no way influence the life of our using nation. 

Gandhiji today is not only enshiined in the minds of his people but 
occupies a place of high honoui in the vestein civilized woild Romani 
Rolland, the very personification of culture, adoins his wall with eight 
studies of heads he loves to honoui — Goethe, Beethoven, Tolstoy, Lenin, 
Gorky, Einstein, Tagore and Gandhi 
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By J B, Kripaiani 


I h, tlicic ih <ib 3tt nothing like Gandhism All “isnis” come into 

Icxivtcncc, not at the imtiatixe o( those m uhose names they arc preached 
and iToimilgalcd, Init as the result of limitations imposed upon the original 
ideas l)\ the follow eis Lacking the cieatne genius the followers syste- 
matise anil organize In so doing they make the original doctrines 
rigid, inelastic, one-sided and fanatical, depriving them of their original 
Ireshiuss and lle\ibilitv, which are the signs of j'outh Moreover, Gandhi 
is no philosopher He has created no system He has from the beginning 
been a piactical reformer As such he deals with, and w'lites upon, 
problems as they aiise He is pic-emincntly a man of action, and is rightly 
called a Kcumoyogiv 

It ma\ not, tlieieloie, be possible to find in his speeches, wiitings and 
action am logical oi philosophieal system In this he is like the prophets 
and leformcrs of old Thej too wcic faced with piactical day-to-day 
problems They had a way of sohing these, without involving them in rigid 
s\ stems The mam psychological principles were perhaps laid dowm but 
the details were to be filled in by each indnidual according to his peculiar 
circumstances and needs Philosophy, system and rigidity svere the svork 
of lesser persons whose outlook on life and breadth of vision were narrow- 

Gandhi never claims finality foi his opinions Pie styles his activi- 
ties as search for, oi c\pcrimcnts w-ith, truth These c\perimcnts are be- 
ing made For anybody to take oi claim these experiments as the truth 
would be presumptuous True, some of his followers, more zealous than 
wise, claim finality for his opinions, but he himself makes no such claims He 
admits mistakes and tries to rectify them Only for tw^o of his cardinal 
principles — truth and non-violence — does he claim any sort of infallibility 
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For the lest he Is .is Milling to le.irn .is he is to teach ivhat lie consideis to 
be the tiuth as he sees it Even as legaids the tivo cardinal piinciplcs, in 
then application theic is no rigidity FJe freely .idinits that they may be 
.ipplied differently in diffeiing ciicumstances and situations. 

It IS this attitude of his th.it often pu/..^les his folloveis .ind otlicis 
and makes any positive foiccast of how he Mill act under a particulai set 
of ciicumstances rathci difficult Being a gioMung and evolving persona- 
lity, theie can be no finally fixed modes ol thought and action foi him 
Those Mdio have seen him at close quaiteis have obseived this It often 
comes out m his changing attitude to things and ideas The undercuricnt 
and the spirit guiding is the same, but the expression varies This it is 
that gives him the freshness of youth and keeps him abreast of the times 
While many of his young folloA\ers giOM static and lose their Autality, he is 
ever dynamic, active and full of vigour While others groM' impatient of 
the youthful m aywardness of the younger generation, he is ever under- 
standing and patient, and examines new propositions ivith an open and 
compaiatively unbiased mind There is, therefore, as yet no such thing 
as Gandhism, but only a Gandhian way and outlook, Mhich is neither rigid 
nor formal nor final It merely indicates the direction Muthout trying to 
fill in the details finally or for all time to come 

Gandhi’s advent in the social and political field A\as due to the pecu- 
liar circumstances of our country Like some of his better placed country- 
men he Avent to England, qualified himself for the Bai and began his pro- 
fessional career to earn money and maintain himself and his family in 
ease and comfort He Avas already a married man In the course of his 
professional AA^ork he Avent to South Africa Circumstances made him cast 
his lot Avith his countrymen there and fight their battles Most of them 
Avere poor and illiterate The feAV AA^ho Avere rich Avere theie to make 
their pile These lacked public spirit and political initiatiA^’e All needed 
guidance and leadership in a foreign land 'full of race-prejudice and econo- 
mic jealousy They suffered from A'^arious social and political disabilities, 
and AAere subject to A’^arious humiliating restrictions Gandhi AA’^as draAAm 
in the struggle of his countrymen to retain their A^anishing rights in the 
land of their adoption Once in, he brought to it all the av eight of his 
sincerity, ability and intensity He put his Avhole being in the cause and 
counted no cost Soon he Avas the sole leader and guide of the Indians in 
South Africa 
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In that btiugglc he evolved a new stiatcgy to ledicss group wiongs, 
and distovcied the broad principles of batyagraha As usual, the practice 
o! the ciocti me came iirst and the name and the theoiy afterwards In the 
sliugglc Gandhi discoveicd that truth and non-violence were not only good 
conduct in personal and family relations but they were good and efficient 
weapons in settling intei -group relations The doctrines w^eie not new' in 
human history They liad been piactised and preached by several pro- 
phets ol old But no extensive effort had been made to apply them to 
political relations and disputes To Gandhi belongs the credit of de- 
monstiating on a large scale that the standaids of moral and gentlemanly 
conduct that aie good in individual relations aie also good and efficient m 
Intel -group relations Also that truth and non-violence can be organized 
into external effective action making opposition difficult He discovered 
that a fighter for a good cause, w'lthout indulging in violence, can, if he so 
chooses, get his wrongs ledressed, that m truth and non-violence he has 
bettci and moie effective weapons against wTong and iniquity than the 
customary weapons of violence 

Gandhi applied among otheis a simple test to prove that truth and 
non-violence are at the basis of all successful activity While truth does not 
need loi its success the co-operation and suppoit of untruth and violence, 
these latter in older to succeed always stand in need of the former For any 
activity in life, how'ever selfish and unsocial, must have its foundations in 
the keeping of faith wuth each othei of those who have to engage in it 
Commerce, for example, is a field w'here selfishness and greed have perhaps 
more free play than elsew'here Yet in commerce no transaction (or even 
fraud) would be possible for any length of time if mei chants did not keep 
faith with each other and if then word Avas not as good as a bond Thieves 
and murderers have to keep faith with each other Sometimes they have 
to keep this faith by sacrificing their indnndual adi^antage No activity 
but must use as its basic principle some form, hoAvever limited, of truth 
And so with non-violence No extensive and organized violence Avould 
be possible if those engaged in it did not obserA^e rules of non-violence 
Avithin their oavii lanks They cannot possibly cairy on their fight Avith 
the enemy without this basic piinciple If an army believed merely in 
Auolence, then before it could make use of it against the enemy it Avould 
annihilate itself 

Realising these tAvo to be the basic principles of all organized life, 
Gandhi uses them in the field of politics, a field AAffiere so fai as results go, 
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fraud and violence have evei been thought to be more efhcient Gandhi, 
hovevei, does not lely nieiel)' on the efficac) ol the abstiact principles, 
leaving the vorking ol the lesults in the hands of highei powers He docs 
not believe merely in the conversion ol the heart of the opponent, though 
he desires that too But above all he tiies to organize and stiengthen 
those suffering from iniquity and injustice So that they may be properly 
organized, he vants them to shed all iniquit}', all divisions, all fear, all 
selfish and petty interests Having so strengthened and organized them- 
selves, he vants them to vithdiav the hel)) that they have been rendering 
to iniquity and tyianny In short, he vants them to non-co-operate Avith 
the foices of evil 

Whatei^ei may have been the case m the past, in the voi Id as it is to- 
day, tyranny is made possible by the villing oi unvilling, conscious or un- 
conscious, free or forced, co-operation of those vho are tyrannised oicr 
It the latter lefused all co-opeiation and were Ayilling to suffer the conse- 
quences of such refusal, iniquity and injustice AAOuld find it hard to go on 
foi long This IS seen in industrial disputes Whenever labour has effect- 
ively vithdraAsn co-operation, the capitalists have invariably capitulated 
Seeing the results in single isolated industrial disputes, labour today talks 
of general strikes for the redress of giievances and for political or revo- 
lutionary purposes Nov AAhat is a stiike externally but non-co-opei a- 
tion — Satyagiaha"? The innei spirit guiding an industrial dispute is diffei- 
ent from that of Satyagraha as conceived by Gandhi, though it need not 
be, but the method of withdraAAal of co-operatibn is common to both. If 
that AvithdraAA^al could yield tangible results in industiial disputes, AAhy 
should there be scepticism about Satyagraha ’ 

Satyagraha is a strike plus something more That something moie 
makes for better morale among those carrying on the fight It means great- 
er loss of morale to the opponent It also means greater sympathy from 
neutrals The external veapons of withdraval of co-operation are here 
helped and strengthened by more psychological and subtle influences A 
Satyagrahi is a better non-co-operator or striker - His judgment is not 
clouded by passion, anger and hatred He disarms his opponent He 
gams more sympathy He is also fortified AAith the belief that suffering 
A'oluntarily borne alAA aA's makes for the adA^ancement of the indnndual 
But suppose that all these moral and psychological factors and forces Ayork- 
ing in his faAmur are taken aAvay and one confines oneself merely to the 
external fact of AAithdraAval of co-operation, AA^hat is there mystical about 
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the method, that is being used more or less successfully for the last one 
hundred and fifty years m industual disputes and but for which there would 
be little talk today of general strikes, socialism or communism^ Satya- 
graha is something mystic and spintual only if the term stands tor some- 
thing unknown, unknowable and unpractical A general strike is something 
practical, concictc and compi chensible 

Why should then Satyagiaha be unintelligible? How easy it is for 
men to get entangled in phrases, words and names and thus create diffe- 
rences where there are no differences! Talk in the language of Gandhi, 
and in teims of Satyagraha, and a concrete, tangible, stiuggle becomes 
nnsiic, spiiitu.d, idealistic and consequently umeal Talk m terms of gen- 
eral strike and straightway that very same thing becomes scientific, nay. 
It becomes a historical necessity 

Not only in this mattei of Satyagiaha does the modern mind miss 
the essence but also m Gandhi’s theory of truth as applied to politics 
Truth in inter-group and intei national relations is today considered to be 
the vital necessity of the w'orld situation If diplomacy continues to be 
what It IS, there is today a very great danger of the whole machinery of 
modern civilization falling to pieces This w'as clearly understood by Dr 
Woodrow’ Wilson and other very practical politicians in the last w’ar Now 
w’hat IS truth in politics but w’hat has been called and applauded as open 
diplomacy? When Dr Wilson kept this principle before the nations of 
the w’orld and w'hen he advised the formation of a League of Nations on 
this principle, nobody thought him to be a mystic, a spiritualist or unpract- 
ical politician When Russia and socialism and communism talk of open 
diplomacy, the modern mind is not scandalised Is it because these do not 
mean the thing seriously? But w’hen Gandhi talks of truth m political 
relations all the learned and the wise raise their hands in horror and cry. 
It is not possible, human nature being what it is and politics being W'hat 
they are and what they always have been 

As usual fanaticism fights about woids We have the illustration of 
this in religion If the Christian says the Divine Spirit descended in the 
form of a dove, it is rational But if the Hindu says that it descended 
m the higher form of man, it is all oriental superstition If the Hindu 
reverences an idol it is again all superstition, but if a book of scripture is 
W’rapped in hundieds of folds and kissed every time that it is touched or 
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opened, it is lational If one talks of open diplomacy one is a practical 
politician, but if one talks of tiuth in politics, straightway one becomes a 
mystic, a saint and therefoie unpractical as a politician Talk in teims of 
general stiikes and you aie scientific, but talk of Satyagiaha and you at 
once become unscientific and reactionary 

Gandhi found and evolved his method of fight and his strategy in 
South Africa He used it theie wuth some eftect He has used the same 
W’^eapon of Satyagraha heie on seveial occasions, in Champaian and in the 
three fights of non-co-opei ation He has in all these instances, even when 
he has not attained his or the national objective, adiieved substantial suc- 
cess Even an armed insurrection does not succeed in the fiist lush or 
wuth one effort In the prolonged wai in defence of a cause there are 
many battles, skirmishes and sieges, reveises and successes If a force 
succeeds in the minor engagements it must consider itself successful and 
may reasonably hope in course of time to achieve complete victory and 
reach its objective Even if there is failure in minor engagements but if 
the army marches on uninteriupted and its morale remains iindiminishcd 
and Its power of resistance giow^s and if progressively it is able to give a 
better and better account of itself, then, even though the objective is not 
achieved, the method employed must be considered good 

Few can deny that with every struggle that the nation has w’^aged 
under Gandhi, its progress has been forw'ard, and its powder of resistance 
has increased Only prejudice can deny that the net result of these Satya- 
graha fights has been an advancement of the nation in terms of strength, 
sacrifice, organization, fearlessness and morale Each struggle has brought 
greater haidship and suffering due to increased repression, but every time 
the response and the resistance has been greater In 1930, the nation 
gave a better account of itself than in 1920-21 In 1932-33, the nation 
gave a still better account of itself The outAvard result of the fight did 
not appear to be as favourable as in 1930, but the nation had a more pro- 
longed fight and it resisted a greater shock Repression Avas more ruth- 
less and' more thorough and though the nation had to suspend the fight 
through sheer AA^eight of the enemy and consequent exhaustion, its inherent 
strength was much greater than in 1930 This Avas soon AVitnessed in the 
solid Auctory of the nation at the polls in the Assembly elections The na- 
tion AA^as not prepared to prolong its suffering at the time by persisting in 
Satyagraha but its heart Avas sound and its morale intact 
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So \\liatc\ci luaj h.uc been the imnicdl.itt icsult of the thicc fights, 
a del cat, a tiuce and a del eat again, the nation lias been steadily advancing 
to Its goal Altci all the linal goal can be i cached but once E^en a 
sene’s ol successes mat not leaeh us to tiie final goal, but whethei appaient 
siKeess oi failuic, \\batc\ei leads us to gieatei stiength must be consideicd 
esscnliallv a success, as it bungs us neaiei to the final goal 

Let Us see if the nation could base so advanced by the pie-Satyagiaha 
methods Except loi those who aie wedded to constitutional methods un- 
dei all coneenable ciicumstances, eveiv unbiased obseiver will admit that 
the method ol Sat vagi aha is a definite lmplo^emLnt upon the method of 
constitutional agitation, ol petition, prayei and piotest that maiked the 
Congress politics belore the ad\ ent of Gandhi The ciitics may, howecci, 
sa\ that though this method was an ach ance on the old and though it did 
take the nation a little larthci, its 1 unction is now over and its mission com- 
plete It can sene us no moie II so, then it is foi such critic to suggest 
oi ad\ ISC a better and moic efficacious method Has any ciitic so fai kept 
before us an) new method ol oigani/ed resistance^ 

On the contrarv, it is obMous that all thoughtful people, CAcn those 
belonging to the so-called acKaneed groups, believe that under the ciicum- 
stances in which the woild, and paitieulaily India, is placed today the me- 
thod of fight will ha\e to be non-Molcnt With the present w’eapons of 
wai and destruction being tbc monopoly of states and Governments even 
a lireaim is no bettei than a lathi or bow and aiiow' of old In an age of 
aeiial and chemical waifaie, tlie instruments of which aie in the hands of 
Go\einments, e\en an armed people would find a physical conflict with the 
state a hopeless task How much more so an unaimed nation like India ^ 

Moicovei, It IS not possible to organi/.c openly in a militaiy sense 
We can only organize oui selves by non-violent methods And aftei all 
c\en in a physical fight the c|uahtics that are of the utmost importance aie 
moral, like oiganization, discipline, unit)', biaveiy and sacrifice Satya- 
graha bungs out these qualities pie-eminently Whatevei may give the 
final blow, non-violence oi violence, foi the time being the qualities that 
the nation has been piogressively acquiring undei Gandhi arc w'orth cul- 
tnating and-woith having They can be cultivated most extensively by 
peaceful methods It is quite possible to ha^ e a small secret revolutionary 
group having all these moral qualities But the nation as a w'hole or any 
extensive portion thereof cannot get these qualities by secret methods 
Therefore even for a final violent struggle these qualities that Satyagraha 
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has developed in the Indian chaiactei are good, foi they aie the basis ot all 
light, violent oi non-violent 

So if not for ever, at least foi many yeais to come, the method of Sat- 
yagiaha oi stiike is the only method open to ns It is not possible noi de- 
sirable lor the piactical le former to look veiy iai in the futuie He goes 
iviong if he thinks only of today He does viong again if he thinks in 
terms of a very remote future Pic must stiike betveen the two exti ernes a 
workable mean This woikable mean is supplied by our non-violcnt light 
ot Satyagiaha for swaiaj So far, therefoie, as any revolutionaiy pio- 
giamme of fight foi the captuie of political powei goes, theie is' no paity 
that has even remotely suggested any suitable substitute foi the method 
of Satyagraha worked out and evolved by Gandhi 

In a revolutionaiy fight the actua:! stiuggle is as much of impoitance 
as periods when stiuggle is not possible, vhen oving to political repres- 
sion 01 exhaustion the nation is not prepared for the iisks and suffeiings 
the actual fight involves At such times the nation must be provided with 
some activity of a constructive and useful chaiacter If this is not done the - 
fighting ranks will be disoiganized The soldieis of Satyagiaha must per- 
iodically retire to their camps These must provide them vith activities 
that Avould keep them fit and m good trim Periods of comparative peace 
must be utilized also to strengthen the organization If all this is neglected, 
at the commencement of the new fight the nation finds itself disorganized - 
and out of form For such times of political depression and quiet, Gandhi 
has evolved what he calls his constructive programme Khadi, village in- 
dustry, village work. National Education, Harijan work, Hindustani pia- 
chai are some of the activities which he has organized and institutionalised 
The activities ai e good in themselves and they keep the army of v orkers 
engaged The nation too, by participating and helping in the actnnties, 
learns habits of public work and responsibility This is not all When 
civil disobedience is suspended local fights with the Government on parti- 
culai issues go on Bardoli ivas one such fight 

These constiuctive and partial activities also rope in people who eithei 
do not believe in direct political action or are more interested in social 
than in political work Gandhi and his co-woikers view these actnaties 
both from the social and political view-point While they are engaged 
in these activities they never forget that they are the soldiers primarily 
in the fight for freedom Therefore to view and style these activities as 
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iTicrc narrow social reform oi as old dame's work” or reactionary is need- 
lessly to stigmatise -them It is to confuse the issues All activity that is 
not of a militant character would, if superficially and unsympathetically 
viewed, appear as reformatory and not revolutionary But if the aim and 
the objective are not forgotten, these very same activities become both re- 
formatory and revolutionary — reformatory m their immediate results and 
1 evolutionary m their ultimate effect on the fight whenever that may come 

An army when it is not fighting and is in barracks does many things 
that appear to an untrained mind to have no direct relation with actual 
war They dig trenches that have to be filled in again They organize 
long marches that lead nowhere They shoot the bull’s eye and their shots 
kill nobody They organize mock fights All these activities, if tho) are 
taboo because they do not appear to have any particular relation with ac- 
tual war, Avould disorganize the army and would make it useless when the 
time of actual action approaches. 

Even revolutionary parties have their day-to-day reformatory pro- 
gramme They are not solely to be judged by these programmes If 
they are, such judgments would not be just The city proletariat has got 
to be oiganized How can it be done^ It can only be done by means of 
trade unions No trade union, however revolutionary its object might be, 
can be organized on a purely revolutionary basis The basis must be the day- 
to-day needs and requirements of labour These requii ements have no 
relation to the revolutionary aim For the time being the activities of la- 
bour unions will be concerned with a little reform here and a little reform 
there They will be conceined with a little increase in the wages, a little 
diminution of hours of work and a little increase of social amenities No 
trade union can ever be organized solely and purely on a revolutionary 
basis The peasant oiganizations will have also to function similarly For 
day-to-day work they will be reformatory, while their objective will be 
1 evolutionary To decry all reformatory work as anti-revolutionary and 
leactionary, is to miss the different facets of a revolutionary movement, 
which IS to be earned on on all fronts 

I have not yet seen any group or party that has kept any substitute 
programmes for those laid down by Gandhi and accepted by the Congress 
1 have heard a good deal of talk about some radical and revolutionary 
programmes but I have not seen them illustrated m practice 

Take one item of Gandhi’s constructive programme, the production, 
and sale of khadi- I have not yet heard what advice the revolutionary ot 
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the non-Gandhian type \aou1c1 gn c to the oichnaiy puichasei He suiely 
cannot lecommend khadi, as that A^ould be reactionary Will he then re- 
commend mill cloth ^ That he cannot do, for he Avould be asking the 
consumer to diiectly help those mIio daily and hourly exploit labour, Awhile 
he has not the necessary political poM'ei to put a check upon their lapacity 
and aval ice Will he recommend loieign cloth ^ Apait from anything 
else such a recommendation AAOuld be psychologically harmful for the im- 
mediate political struggle I have often heard it said that he vould all the 
same recommend Indian mill cloth in the hope that as industrial life grew, 
there aviU be an inciease in the numbei of the city proletariat Avhich is alvays 
good material for the revolution If he could eA*en ensure this, his aigu- 
ment may be alloyed to pass But A\hatevei he may say or do, he cannot 
extend and eneigise Indian industiy Thanks to the policy of the toieign 
Government, Indian industry is never allowed to go beyond certain narioy 
limits Census lepoits shoAv that it has not been able to keep pace Asith 
the groAAing population of India and that pi ogi essively more and more 
people haA’e to fall back upon land The piopoition of industrial popula- 
tion to the aaToIc population keeps diminishing 

The other argument advanced is that help to Indian industry gives 
us something on which ^ye shall build our industiial life hereaftei This 
argument no more holds good Russia has shovn that aftei the capture 
of power a five or ten years’ plan can industrialise a country completely 
When we haA’^e the poyer, this antiquated and effete industry aaiII render 
us precious little help in our future plans of industrial reconstruction So 
to forego for the poor a suie adA’antage today for a doubtful advantage 
in the future aaiII not be a AAnse policy We may also profit by past expe- 
rience The s%vade<ihi moA'-ement of the anti-partition days came to grief 
because the nation relied upon mill-agents They raised the price of cloth 
and defeated the object of the politicians The politicians relied exclu- 
siA’^ely upon the goodAA'ill and patriotism of the industiialists The result 
AAas disastrous 

If AA^e are to benefit by s^iadedii and if AAe are not to put ourseHes 
helpless in the hands of an unpatriotic and short-sighted capitalism, aa'c 
must haA^e other resources to fall back upon These haA’-e been created 
by Gandhi in his khadi and village industries movements These moA'^e- 
ments also proAude AAork for the leisure months of the peasants In AAhat 
AA'av then are these activities reactionary"? Some radical thinkers say that 
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tlksv .uttvmcs In iintlior.uinp; the lot of the pooi and by bettering their 
t.«Mulunm would take nwav then rcvolutionai v /tal If this is true of 
khuii It IS triK oi tV(,i\ unit um<m actnity, including stiikes Even a 
stnks is ne\sr nndert ikon loi general rc\ olutionarv pin poses, but loi some 
coiurae uloinuton objectne The gtmnastic that it proMcles for revo- 
tunon is onl\ t h\-)uoiiuci 

So In as khach and \illagc industries go, Gandhi can give ample 
prool lint he is wide iwaki Nothing can be more i evolutionary than the 
/i\ing ni I minimum living n igc and this without political povvci Vet 
frimihi introduced this uv oliiiioiiai \ measuie in all oigani/ations woiking 
under his ulviie and guidance T his he* has done in spite of e\peit advice 
based upon commcicial ligures sui>plied hv vvorkeis and organi/.crs He 
Ins Ignored I lets and proved his icvolutionai v vision and arcloui I-Ie 
h-ni warning that whatevci little ol khach had leinaincd would be annihi- 
lated but he prefeiicd the destruction of his pet scheme in favour of a 
distinctlv just and levoUnioiiarv principle His vision and faith have been 
justihed Kliadi has not suflercd much by tiie new c\pcrimcnts 

Tike again industrial laboui Theic is one laboui union guided and 
inspitcd bv his ideas In India todat theic is no union better organized 
uiti more linaiKiallv stable than the Ahmedabad Mill Ma/door Union 
None has more real and paving membership None has again moic insti- 
tutions ittacheil to It in the shape ol‘ cicelies, elay and night school;, for 
thildren and adults, boarding liouscs, Haiijan institutions, co-operativ'e 
stores and the like 

Impatient as Gandhi is for cc^-citaj, he lays out his plans on a v-’ast 
scale and on a pcrnianent basis Even when be talked in terms of ^naiaj 
111 one vear he devised and organized his institutions on the basis of pio- 
longcd work National Education, khadi, Hindustam piacliai, Haiijan 
work could not have been completed in one year For, the schemes and 
the institutions weit conceived in tcims oi many years The immediate 
political objective was not attained but the institutions went on organizing 
and peilecting tlieiiiselvcs and thus keeping the embeis of i evolution ahv^e 
T liese are all pioneei institutions They may fail, they may hav^e to be 
scrapped, newer, better and biggci schemes may hav^e to be devnsed in the 
future, but the gam to the nation and the adv'ancc that the nation has made 
through these institutions can only be belittled oi neglected by a v^eiy 
superficial student of the national movement 
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It is easy to denounce and criticise But when the critics themselves 
settle dovn to work and organize they will find that their activities in 
terms of their world vision of universal revolution are merely refoimatory, 
concerned with day-to-day minor details that apparently bear no i elation 
to the objective Take a volunteer in a i evolutionary movement vho'is 
assigned the task of pasting stamps on office envelopes How is he to le- 
late his, this humble, humdrum, monotonous task to the coming revolution 
contemplated by his paitv^ He has to lequisition to his aid a broader 
vision and some living faith Thus only can he think that even his humble 
task is a necessaiy contribution to the revolution 

Gandhi has the vision and the faith to understand this underlying 
principle of all work Like a religious man Avho sees his Pai amatma in 
every atma, Gandhi sees his God of <!zvma] in every little leformatoiy ac- 
tivity that he undertakes or advises others to undertake He may be m the 
front of the fight shaking the mane of the Biitish lion, he may be peifect- 
mg the little chaikha or sweeping the narrow lanes of the little village at 
Segaon, it is all for him the woik for the i evolution, work foi his dream 
of Puma Swaiaj in which the poor will come to their own As he Avorks 
in that faith he infects his followers and co-workers with like faith 

Thus Gandhi has evolved and kept before the nation his double 
programme, one for active and revolutionary periods AAffien the tempo of 
political life is on the rise and the oth'er for comparatively peaceful times, 
when the national life is sluggish and normal No person or party has 
devised for these tAvo necessary alternating periods better programmes 
True, the programmes are conceiA’^ed for independence, not for the estab- 
lishment of a proletarian dictatorship or a peasants’ and AA^orkers’ republic , 
But his programme of AA^ork and eA'^en his swaiaj is concen^ed m terms and 
in the interest of the masses of India Speaking at the Round Table Con- 
ference, he declared that the goal represented by the Indian National Con- 
gress Avas “complete freedom from alien yoke in eA'^ery sense of the term, 
and this for the sake of the dumb millions EA’-ery interest, therefore, that 
is hostile to these interests, must be reAnsed or must subside if it is not 
capable of reAnsion ” 

It is quite possible that the interests of th« masses may best be served 
by only a proletarian dictatorship But as yet Gandhi does not think that 
such schemes would best serA^e the interest of the masses of India In the 
meantime it is open to those Avho adA^ocate a proletarian rule to deAuse their 
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on a double method and not only keep it in theory before the nation but 
demonitiate it in the working Before we have such programmes in 
thcoiy and practice, and more m piactice than m theory, we may well be 
aliened to remain where we are Gandhi did not invite people on the 
meic theory and ideolog)' of truth and non-vioknce but along with it he 
kept piogrammcs of woik His ideology may have been centuries ahead 
ot n 01 Id-thought, yet he did not wait for the time when his ideology mil 
ha^e peimeated through the masses of India He rather demons- 
tiatcd the efficacy of his ideology by placing before the nation work con- 
cenecl m terms of his ideology He nghtly thought that the best way 
c^en ol pleaching an ideology is to work it out in howsoevei humble a 
fashion Otheis who have similar ambitions had better follow in his foot- 
steps if they are serious about their particular and peculiar ideologies 

Aftci all we weie nen to Gandhiji’s ideology and his practice. It 
lequiiecl a gieat wrench mth our past, with out habits of thought and ac- 
tion, with our values, to join him We may be trusted to do likewise if 
better and more workable programmes are offered to us by any individual 
or group Gandhi kept poverty and suffering before his followers If 
they can get some tangible results with less suffering and less sacrifice they 
aie not such -fools as uould allow such opportunity to pass by Some of 
them have left their professions and their incomes and are engaged m 
khadi and village industries nork This work gives perhaps a couple of 
annas to the poor and provides the workers with actn ity when the actual 
Satyagraha fight is not going on 

If anybody shows Gandhiji’s followers a w'ay of putting a rupee or 
more m the pockets of the poor and also shows them a surer and better 
way of fighting the foreign imperialism, they are not the ones w'ho would 
i eject such tempting offers If they sacrificed W'hat people think import- 
ant in life — their professions and their incomes — for smaller things, they 
w'lli not do less if higher and better things aie placed before them They 
have proved themselves apt pupils of the novel methods of Gandhi, me- 
thods that w^ere nevei tried in history and for w'hich there w'as no pi ecedent 
If more familiar and well-tried and easier methods are placed before them 
they would surely welcome such But fiankly speaking they do not see 
their way clear As soon as they see any light they shall join those other 
friends from whom they differ now In the meantime they should be 
allow'cd to work out their schemes unhampeied They in their turn are 
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ahvays prepaiccl to allow othci groups to woik out then oami schemes 
accoiding to then oami ideologies 

The question, however, aiises to whom shall the Congiess machin- 
eiy belong'^ Heie also the Gandhian way may be a guide to us In his 
Champaian fight he vas offeied Congiess help He lefuscd it He said 
the Congress was a big and impoitant organization It could not pci form 
neAv and untiied expeiiments It could not iisk its leputation foi sanity 
and steadiness on an issue m vhich it may be involved unconsciously not 
knowing the full implications and the consequences Gandhi asked only 
for moral suppoit and no more He wanted the Congress to follow its 
own path in accordance with the genius of its histoiy and giovth 

In 1920 also he had already started Satyagiaha on the Khilafal issue 
He came to the Congiess Avith his proposals He told the Congiess that 
It would be good for the organization to take up this particular question, 
but if It chose not to take it up he would go ahead He did not say that 
his plans vould be put m effect only if they vere accepted bv the 
Congress Once again in the days of the Sv araj Partv, even though 
the vote was with him, he retired and allowed the Swaiajists fiee field 
So let all parties keep their plans before the Congress but if these plans aie 
not accepted they must go and work them out themselves and capture the 
Congress by the conviction they carry by showing concrete results These 
results need not mean any success of the plans but they should be such that 
they are an earnest of organization, effort and final success They sliould 
be such that sceptics may be enabled to see a few steps ahead But il in- 
stead of field work in different directions the effort merely is to captui e the 
machineiy of the Congress from above, the successful party may soon find 
that It has killed the golden goose m its hasty anxiety to get as much out 
of it as IS possible 

The Congress is not the Government Avhose machinery, AAdien captui - 
ed, leads one automatically to poAvei The Congress has no poAA ei except 
AAhat is put in it by us, by our AA'ork in the countiy, our organization, oui 
sacrifices and suffering Therefoie any hasty capture of the Congress ma- 
chinery from aboA^e Avill not benefit any paitv True, the Congress has a 
mighty prestige but this can only be exploited by those aaIio Avork, oiganize 
and are prepared to suffer and sacrifice, not by aiwbody else 

I haA^e placed before the readei the double programme of Gandhi, 
his programme of direct action and his constructive activity I haA'e also 
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indicated his attitude and h\s \vay of looking at the Congress machinery 
By all these things we stand We' wait to see better substitutes for ail the 
three methods and when we find them, I hope, following m the footsteps 
of Gandhi, who is ever willing to learn and is bound by no rigid and in- 
flexible lules, we shall ever be found m the front rank of the fighters for 
the country’s liberty To that end, we hope, we have dedicated our lives 
and not to any particular doctrine or dogma 




A BATTLE OF FAITHS 


By Mahadev Desai 

G ANDHIjrS decision to be lesponsiblc no longer to guide the 
deliberations and policy of the Congress may have come upon the 
members of the Working Committee and upon the country with a certain 
amount of suddenness But it was the natural conclusion of a series of 
events since 1934 — or may I say since 1919 ^ For his v^arning to the people 
first came to be uttered after the mob violence m Nadiad and Ahmedabad 

Gandhiji shocked his follov ers and amused his critics by proclaiming 
that in placing the remedy of civil disobedience in the hands of people who 
had not learnt the discipline to listen and to obey he had been guilty of a 
Himalayan blunder Then came Chauri Chaura and the momentous Bar- 
doli decision suspending Satyagraha indefinitely This gave the followers 
an even greater shock than that given by the “Himalayan blunder “ But 
Gandhip was adamant. He knew that the country vould realise the wis- 
dom of the decision in course of time, and that it ould be able to prepare, 
Itself for another struggle 

It took the country six or scA^en years — years punctuated by com- 
munal noting and internecine strife— to develop non-A’'iolent strength to 
hurl defiance against the GoA^ernment We had learnt the Anrtue of 
non-Anolence, but it had AAith most of us a limited meaning and content 
And yet it carried us thiough to a certain amount of success Then came 
more organized repression on behalf of the GoA'^ei nment, our limited non- 
Anolence proA’-ed a poor match for it, and Avith that came the third milestone 
on the march to non-Anolence — I mean the Patna decision of 1934 suspend- 
ing ciAnl disobedience and confining it only to himself 

Throughout this period of fourteen years he belonged to the 
Congress, he AA'as a member of it, he attended meetings of the A I C C and 
of the Working Committee, and actiA-ely participated in the deliberations. 
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But the Patna decision had set him thinking Always anxious to lay the 
blame pnnupallv on himself, he had begun to discover that the arrest in 
the growth ot the Congress and the corruption in its ranks was due to the 
fact that the Congiess “ had degenerated into an organization dominated 
by one personality, and that in it there was no free play of reason ” There 
Avere vital differences betAveen him and the Congiessmen, but his person- 
ality, he felt, had acted like an incub us on them and picA'cnted then self- 
expression That AAas unconscidusly^couragmg hypocrisy and a subtle 
piece of violence Khadi and the spinning Avhecl aa ere there on the Cong- 
less programme, "yet only a fcAA Congressmen haA'^e a living faith in the 
India-Avide potency of the AATeel ” 

And as for non-A'iolence, as he said in his historic statement issued in 
September 1934, " after fourteen 5 ^ears of trial it still remains a policy 
AVith the majority of Congressmen, ivheieas it is a fundamental creed with 
me That Congressmen do not still regard non-Auolence as a creed is no 
fault of theirs It is undoubtedly my faultA' presentation, and still more 
its faulty execution, that are responsible for this failure 1 haA-^e no con- 
sciousness of faulty presentation or execution, but it is the only possible 
inference from the fact that it has not yet become an integral part of 
the liA^es of Congiessmen ” We had paid lip-loyalty to non-violence, and 
eA’^en that non-Auolence Avas not of the strong but of the AAcak “If aac 
Avere non-violent through and through, our non-violence AAOuld have been 
self-CAudent Nor AAcre avc able to shoAA to the terrorists that AAe had 
greater faith in our non-violence than they in then violence ’’ 

The argument led irresistibly to the conclusion that he should leave 
the Congress organization as he AAas conAunced that by being outside he 
Avould seive the Congress and the coiintiy better than by being in it That 
was the fourth milestone — the step to AA’ithdraAv Irom the Congress being 
solely dictated by the idea of making the expeiiment of non-AUolcnce in 
thought, Avord and deed more intense “Foi this experiment,” he said, 

“ I need complete detachment and absolute freedom of action 1 can only 
seaich Him thiough non-Auolence, and in no othci AAaA', and the freedom 
of my country, as of the AAorld, is surely included in the search for truth 
1 cannot suspend this seaich tor anything in this AAorld or another ” The 
AAUsdom of the decision, AAhich AAas so to say ratified by the Bomba) Cong- 
iess, Avas proved by a very simple test The amendment suggesting the 
substitution of the Avords "truthful and non-Auolcnt” for "peaceful and 
legitimate” Avas that simple test The amendment AAas throAin out by the 
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inembeis of the A I C C , and pioved clearly the thinness of the faith of 
the bulk of Congressmen in truth and non-violence 

He retired from the Congress m October 1934 and threw himself 
with redoubled zeal and vigour into the only kind of Avork that was an 
expression of non-violence — levival and development of village industries, 
Harijan service, education through basic ciafts, and fixing up one’s abode 
in a Aullage lAhich offered in a nutshell all the problems of an Indian 
village But this letirement Avas far from giving him the “complete detach- 
ment and absolute fieedom” of action that he AAas longing for Foi 
three yeais he had a certain amount of respite, but the decision to accept 
offices, taken by the Congress on his advice, drcAV him once again into 
actiA^e leadeiship 

EA^’ery step, thioughout the peiiod ol fouiteen oi fifteen years, had 
been for him an experiment in the pursuit of tiuth and non-Anolence, and 
his adAuce to the Congress to take up the buiden of office acceptance Avas 
another such experiment The office acceptance Avas not intended to AA^ork 
the Act of 1935 anyhoAv; “in the prosecution by the Congress of its goal 
of Complete Independence, it is a serious attempt on the one hand to aA’'Oid 
a bloody revolution and on the other to aA’-oid mass cnnl disobedience on a 
scale hitherto not attempted ’’ He declined to haA’^e any authority OA'^er the 
ministers or to haA'^e any poAA^er to issue instructions to them, but “in matteis 
1 elating to the struggle for swaia] through non-Anolent action, I do claim 
special qualifications For me office acceptance has a special meaning even 
in terms of the Congress manifesto and resolutions “ The Congress was 
not only to replace an alien GoA^'ernment, but an alien method of goA'^ern- 
ance It Avas to lule, he made it clear in the A'^ery beginning, “not thiough 
the police backed by the military, but through its moral authority based 
upon the greatest goodAAnll of the people It AAnll rule not m Aartue of 
authority dern^ed from a superior armed poAver, but in Anrtue of the serAnce 
of the people AAffiom it seeks to represent in CA’^ery one of its actions ” 

That Avas said in August 1937 Since then CA'^ery pronouncement of 
his has been a commentary on the principle of action laid doAAm in the A^er> 
beginning Trouble in the Sholapur Settlement of “Criminal Tribes” 
and labour unrest in Ahmedabad and CaAAmpore gaA^e him the first occasion 
to sound a Avarning “Do Ave really believe m truth and non-Auolence, in 
sustained Avork and discipline, in the efficacy of the fourfold constructiA'^e 
programme'? If Ave are not sure of our oAAn chosen aims, AAe need not 
AAonder, if one fine morning aac discoA^er that Ave had committed a grave 
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blunder in embarking upon office acceptance My conscience as a or the 
prime mover m the direction of office acceptance is quite clear I advised it 
on the supposition that the Congressmen as a whole were sound not only 
on the goal but also on the truthful and non-violent means ” 

In 1938 came further storm signals, and they gave Gandhiji the 
opportunity of making the Congress position further clearer The minist- 
ers were to rule by moral authority based on the greatest goodwill of the 
people, but what was the meaning of that goodwilP The Congress 
claimed to represent the whole of India, not only the so-called Congress- 
men — “to represent” meaning to serve their interests And m that sense 
It had to serve the interests of non-Congressmen e\ en better than those of 
Congressmen, if it was to be true to its creed of non-violence “ It should 
lepresent e\en those who aie hostile to it and who will even crush it if they 
can Not until we make good that claim shall we be in a position to dis- 
place the British Government and function as an independent nation ” 
These words uere uttered tuo years ago, but it seems as though they uere 
uttered yesterday The bulk of the Muslims and others belong to the non- 
Congressmen’s camp Have we the power — the non-violent power — to 
represent them today ^ If we have, we can function as an independent 
nation m spite of Britain 

But to proceed The riots in some of the cities of the U P and the 
steps taken by the Congress ministry to quell them made Gandhiji pointed- 
ly ask the question Is Congress non-violence non-violence of the weak and 
the helpless or of the strong and the powerful? “If it is the formei, it will 
nevei take us to our goal, and if long practised may even render us lor 
ever unfit for self-government If the Congress non-violence does not 
come out of real strength, it -would be best and honest for the Congress 
to make such a declaration and make the necessary changes m its 
behaviour To the extent that the Congress ministries have been obliged 
to make use of the police and the military, to' that extent m my opinion 
u c must adijiut our failure ” 

His soul had already begun to get impatient Hov long would this 
experiment last, how long could-he continue to give his guidance if it was 
ultimately to be futile? We discover this impatience of the soul m numer- 
ous utterances of those days To some co-workers he said “I am asham- 
ed that our ministries had to call to their aid the police and the military 
I am ashamed that they had to use the language that they did in reply to 
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the Opposition' speeches 1 ^eel as It the Congi css had lost and the 
British had non Why does oiii non-violence fail on such occasions Is 
It the non-violence of the iveak^ Even the goondas should not move us 
fiom our faith and make us say, ‘we will send them to the gallows oi shoot 
them donn ’ They too are our countijmieii If they nill kill us, ne a^iII 
allow them to do so You cannot pit against organized violence the non- 
violence of the neak, but the non-violence nhich the biavest alone can 
exercise We have, you will sa}^, been sufficiently non-violent We veie 
non-violent duiing the civil disobedience campaign, A^e leceived lalh blows 
and Avorse My reply is this We did, but not sufficiently We could not 
get Independence at the end of the Dandi March, as ouis Avas not the 
unadulterated non-Aiolence of the biaA^est ” 

The question of external aggiession has ciopped up just iioaa, but the 
question of internal uniest AAas alieady there as aliA'e as today Plad aac 
the strength then to say to the goonda^s, “Kill us, Ave aviII not kill you”"? We 
had not But Gandhiji liA^ed in the hope that aac should haA'e that strength 
soon “Supposing”, he said to the Gandhi Seva Sangh people at Deiang 
on Maich 25, 1938, “the Viceroy AAcre to im’ite the President of the 
Congi ess to meet him and to state the Congi ess terms, do you think he 
AAOuld haA’e the stiength to say, ‘The Congi ess is capable of taking charge 
of the administiation, the British may go’^ Do you think Ave could tell 
him that aa e should be able to do Avithout the police and the military, that 
Ave should be able to come to teims Avith the Princes, the zainindais and 
the Mussalmans^ I am afiaid AAe could not honestly say aac should easily 
be able to come to terms aa ith these And yet, if aa e had real non-A lolence 
in us, AA'e should be able to say and do these things ” 

But if the situation AAas bad in the middle of 1938, it is AAorse in the 
middle of 1940 Someone asked Gandhiji the other clay “You think aac 
haA^e not the non-Auolence of the braA^e Well, then, I ask you AAhat aa’ouIcI 
you do if Independence aa ere to be offered to you today Would you say 
No"?” He said “I AAOiild say No I am giving an absind an swer to an 
absurd question The question is absurd, for Independence is not going 
to be offered because aa’c aie not leady If aac AAcre ready, it AAOuld be 
theie AAithout our asking it” 

But I am anticipating events There Avas impatience in the soul, but 
he AA’as patient AAith the people He AAas arguing AA'ith the ministries, arguing 
AAith the people “In spite of our haA’ing accepted the Aolunteer’s pledge 
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foi 17 years we have not developed the irresistible strength that such accept- 
ance of almn<!a means The reason is that we have not troubled, ve ha\e 
not labouied, to organize such a non-violent arm> If VvC cannot do so, d 
we cannot carry out the pledge, it n ould be v ell to reconsider our position 
The tragedy is that the pledge is still in existence but it exists on paper If 
we had on a sufficient scale such non-violent army as the pledge contem- 
plates, we should not have had these riots, and if there had been, ve vould 
have quelled the riots or immolated ourselves m the attempt We h.n t 
heard of only one man nho met his death I admire his self-immolation 
But my breast would have snelled with joy if there had been seeeral 
Guptas ” 

“If”, he said in an aiticle nritten in that peiiod, “the Congress non- 
violence IS merely confined to abstention from causing physical Inn t to the 
British officials and then dependants, such non-Molence can never bring us 
Independence It is bound to be worsted in the final heat Indeed -xl 
shall find it to be woithless, if not positively harmful, long before the 
final heat is reached” And then this solemn warning “If we feel that 
we shall not be able to displace the British powei without a Molent 
struggle, the Congress must say so to the nation and picpare accoidingl\ 
We must do w'hat is being done all the w'orld over — foi hen) wt lan, 

hit zvhen zue If this is to be our creed oi pohev, we ha\c lost pre- 

cious seventeen years But it is never too late to learn and mend ” 

The long toms of the Fiontiei PiOMncc that followed weic with Uie 
sole puipose of piepaiing the promising field for the non-MoIeiice ol tiic 
hi a\ e 

And It w'as not that the ministiics wholly failed 

IFhal’z done zic pm tlx may compute, 

But oft not Z\.hat’^ i tutted 

If we weie to go minutely into the histoi} of the woik oi the 
Congiess ministries in the eight provinces, we would find that thei Iml 
some triumphs of non-Molcncc to then ciedit But God fulfils lliin‘>ell 
in many ways If the ministries had continued, would thee ha\e been 
ultimately found wanting^ Mav it not haec been proeidential tint the 
situation created bv the War came as a godsend and compelled tin 
ministites to icsign"^ Who shall sav^ But again I am antieipiting events 
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The test had nearly come with the international crisis of September 
1938 and the rape of Czechoslovakia But the dictated peace at Munich' 
saved us The Working Committee sat and deliberated for some days, 
but the test in the shape of wai did not come Gandhiji placed the impli- 
cations of non-violence before the Working Committee in a manner that 
could not be mistaken, and the Working Committee was so unanimously 
with him that he was in a position to report “The Working Committee 
had almost come to the conclusion that it would deny itself the oppoitunity 
of striking a bargain with England, but would make its contribution to the 
world peace, to the defence of Czechoslovakia and to India’s freedom by 
declaring to the woild by its action that the way to peace with honour did 
not he through mutual slaughter of the innocents, but that it lay only and 
truly thiough the piactice of organized non-violence even unto death” 

And in the course of a private conveisation he used Avords which had 
a prophetic ring, at least so far as he himself Avas concerned 

“You may rest assured that AvhateA’'er happens there AVill be no 
surrender by the GoA^ernment For me, e\'^en if I stand alone, there is no 
participation in the wai even if the GoA^ernment should surrender the 
Avhole control to the Congress Who Avould haA^'e thought aeroplanes 
to be a practical reality fifty years ago? Who Avould have imagined in 
this country, thirty years ago, that thousands of innocent men, Avomen, and 
children would be ready smilingly to march to prison? The AA^eapon of 
ahimsa does not need supermen or superAA^omen to Avield it Beings of 
common clay can use and haA^e used it before this Avith success At any 
rate fifteen members of the Working Committee did expiess then leadi- 
ness to put theii ahwi<^a to the test That Avas more than I AA^as prepaied 
for ” 

But we Avere not weighed, and oui honour remained intact At any 
rate aa'c did not die before oui death What the Committee AA'ould haA’’e 
done if the crisis had actually come it is difficult to say, but as Ave haA'^e seen 
It filled Gandhiji Avith great hopes 

Exactly a year after this the crisis aa as upon us In that first hour of 
trial, the Congiess AA^as Aveighed and not found Avanting It did not take 
the Working Committee long to issue its mandate to- the Congress minis- 
tries to resign Gandhiji hcaA’^ed a sigh of relief The questions that fre- 
quently tormented him ceased to trouble his soul If the Congress had 
accepted his adAnce, in the initial stage, of offering unconditional co-opera- 
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Uon, 01 it ktci the British Goveinmcnt had acceded to the Congicss 
demand loi a declaration and the Congiess had offered co-opcration in 
lesponse, the position foi Gandhiji avouM have been the same Foi the 
co-opeiation he had contemplated was moral co-opeiation and no othei 
But A\ho knows ^ It may be that even thcie theie has been piovidential 
intcivcntion If the Working Committee had then taken the stand — the 
Acty honest stand indeed — that it has taken now, the difficulty both foi the 
Committee and foi Gandhiji iiould have been immense, the situation nioic 
delicate But as I have said God inteivened 

The Cl ISIS in the shape ol the collapse ol one Euiopean nation aitci 
anothci in quick succession came none too soon Gandhiji had waited in 
patience so long, liying to steei a difficult course thiough locks and bieak- 
eis He had voluntaiilv accepted the position of the Geneiahssimo Was 
It nise'^ The speeches at the Ramgarh Congiess weie a niinoi of the 
stiuggles ol his soul In piivate he had implored the Working Com- 
mittee and the Maulana to lelievc him of the position It Avas simply Avith 
a Aieu to being able to lendci gieatei seivice to the Congiess “I am 
putting upon myself an undue strain, but as it is not yet a stiain on my 
conscience, I shall continue to seive you, if you aa'iII insist on my doing so 
But It IS a teiiible strain, and I AAwild imploie you to fiee me I should 
then puisu 6 my c\peiiment of n/i/w^n AVith absolute freedom” I am 
quoting fiom memoiy, but that Avas the substance ol his entieaty to the 
Working Committee And vhen they did not lelieA^e him he pouied out 
the depths of his soul in the tAvo speeches at Ramgaih 

But the soul’s impatience continued Would the ^^olklng Com- 
mittee face 01 quad before the coming stoinP Pei haps they AA'ere taken 
by suipiise, but not Gandhiji The European situation had foi him a 
lesson that Avas unmistakably cleai “It fills me AAith the utmost non- 
violence,” he said “I cannot think of a bettei thing to offer, to Biitam 
and the defeated nations than non-Molence It is impossible for me to 
enthuse OA^er the deeds of Hitler or of those aaTo fought oi failed to fight 
him Thcie is nothing to choose betAveen the Auctoiy of Hitler and the 
defeat of othei s But I haA'-e no doubt in my mind that cA'en a patched-up 
'' non-violent army Avould take the AVind out of Hitler’s, sails I need not 
haA^e his aei oplanes, tanks, etc He need not destroy oui iiomes Oui 
non-violent army AA''ould Avelcome him, and it may be that he AAmuid not 
dare to come J. knoAV that this may be a day -dream But I cannot belie 
the principle omitetirne or Avipe out my day-di earns of the past tAAcnty 
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3*etirs If we have not the non-violent strength of the brave to fight 
anarchy and aggression, let us say so and reduce ourselves to a small 
minority hoping to develop non-violence of the strong in the days to come.” 

The Working Committee did some fierce thinking for days Those 
At ere the days of heart-searching for them The logic of Gandhiji’s pro- 
positions AA as inAnncible, but could they go Avith those propositions to the 
people? Were they so thoroughly saturated themselves AAith the spirit 
of non-violence of the brave to be able to carry conviction to the people’ 
Gandhiji even drafted a resolution for them But fain as they AAOuld haA-e 
It, sorely as they felt the AATench of haAung to do AAnthout his leadership and 
his adA'ice, die) could not be untrue to themselves “We feel Ave could 
not accept your position aa ith our mind and heart and soul, and aa e feel AA'e 
should not entangle you,” they said to him m effect “And if that is so,_ 
AAhy should Ave accept an untenable position merely to retain your connec- 
tion^ It AAOuld be a fraud on ourseh'es and others ” 

But if they could not be untrue to themseh'es, neither could Gandhiji 
be untrue to himself. He said to them “I must be left free for my 
self-expression I must be free to puisue my search, and I knoAA you aviII 
belieA'e me AAhen I say that I go only to be of more effectiA'e serA'ice to the 
Congress, to you and the nation Of course I shall be aA^ailable AAhen 
you AA’ant me But I can no longer identify myself AAith die direction of 
your policy and programme You aa'iII, therefore, try your best to do 
AAithout me and haA^e your meetings in future not in Wardha but else- 
AA'here.” 

It AAas said of old by a Teacher to his disciples “Ye are the salt ot 
the earth but if the salt haA'e lost its saA'our, AA'hereAAith shall it be salt- 
ed’” Had those who for us haA'e been “the salt of the earth” lost 
their saA'our’ One cannot say But there AA^ere these AAords also uttered 
of old “Ye are the light of the AAorld A city that is set on an hill . 
cannot be hid^ And they may yet be those lights In the meanAA'hile 
Gandhiji AAaits and prays in silence “I should AAork single-handed in 
implicit faith that AA'hat I fail to make clear to my countrymen today shall 
be clear to them some day of itself or, if God aaiIIs it, through some apt 
AAord which He may put in my mouth or some apt AAork which He may 
prompt me to do” These AAords AAere uttered in 1934, but they might 
have been uttered only the other day 

Haujan, July 13, 1940. 
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By Gangadharrao Deshpande 

A HIMSA, the great principle associated with Gandhiji’s name _and 
with his whole life, is not altogether a new idea in the history of 
India’s religion or philosophy x4.s a principle of self-punfication, the 
importance of ahwi'ia was emphasised by our ancient teachers as no one 
else has done Absolute non-mjury has been the basis of all spiritual 
life m our country But its value has been confined to the domain of in- 
dividual salvation, freedom from the bondage of physical, woildly life 
To guide one’s life according to the principles of ahhnsa, we have been 
taught, we must piogressively renounce all ties with worldly activities and 
withdraw into ourselves, away from the incessant struggle which is human 
existence 

The interpretation given by Gandhiji to the principle of ahtmsa is 
fundamentally different from this traditional view He makes it not only 
the rule of the individual soul’s march to the final beatitude but the rule 
on which humanity can and ought to establish all its social life He has 
applied ahtmsa to all problems, the entire field of politics, economics, and 
other activities To put it in another way, he has taught us both by his 
teachings as well as conduct, that moral strength which in its purest form 
IS ahtmsa can ov^ercome all evils, ev'en political and social injustice, racial- 
ism, capitalist exploitation and greed for power and aggrandisement Ev^en 
the evil depending on and resulting from brute force can, according to 
him, be ov^ercome by the sheer strength of ahtmsa which is the same as 
spiritual strength This interpretation means a wide and radical extension 
of the content of ahtmsa fai beyond the meaning giv’^en to it bv our old 
teachers, 
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The most important corollary of this Avidening of the scope of ahwisa 
IS that the gulf between an end and the means to achieve it is permanently 
bridged over in Gandhism Ahwisa includes both the end and the 
means It is itself both No end which infringes the rule of strict non- 
violence can be a legitimate end Its apparent attainment by violent 
means defeats its ovn puipose and is, therefore, self-destructive hei e 
can be no moral end AA^hich can or may be accomplished by immoial 
."iTOanT^ In a sense the end and the means are identical and" LaiiilO’Pbe'-' 
.separated from each other This teaching of Gandhiji gives a death-blow 
- jto the maxim, so generally accepted in conduct if not in theoiy, that the 
‘lend justifies the means. 

When Gandhiji entered public life in India, terrorism professedly as 
a means to attain political fiecdom had taken deep roots in some minds 
Those who defended this cult thought that the terrorist was a courageous, 
selfless and patriotic youth and AAhatever we may think of the means he 
was employing, his goal, the end in view, Avas the same as that of any of us . 
The appreciation of the end and of his motives as distinguished from the 
means Avas shared by manv Avho sincerely condemned terrorist acts 
Gandhiji, the apostle of We, set his face against this And he succeeded 
to a A^ery large extent in dissuading many a youth from this path His 
s moral influence did more than repression by GoA’^ernment to root out faith 
"^'in the reA^'olver and the bomb But it must be confessed that the method of 
Anolence against Anolence, repression against terrorism goes on in an end- 
less cycle 

The method of bargaining in politics, diplomacy as it is euphemistic- 
ally called, pitching one’s demands as high as possible to conceal one’s 
readiness to be satisfied Avith less, is another form AA^ich faith in “end 
justifies means’’ takes. Gokhale AA'^as the first to attempt to “spiritualise’’ 
politics in our country That probably explains AAdiy Gandhiji, the greatest 
exponent of direct action, or Satyagraha as he calls it, looks upon Gokhale, 
the moderate leader of his day, as his political ^laii Gokhale’s aim to 
spiritualise politics Avas giA^en a philosophical foundation and a liAnng 
structure by Gandhiji Gandhiji turned the piinciple into a basis for mass 
moA^ements, inspiring AA^onder and admiration eA’'en in the minds of oppo- 
nents Conquest of the hearts of others by self-suffering, not by hatred of 
others Avho oppose or uphold an eAnl but by loA’'e foi eA^en those AA^ho Avish 
I to smite, IS the essence of all his actnnties. This is not only in one’s 
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personal indnulual dealings with others hut in the international and 
iiueinai spheres oi action It was because of Gandluji’s emphasis even on 
the means being puie that touched the hearts o) millions of people in 
India, simple rustics Ining in tiie most inaccessible corners of the country 
1 he hole! he has established on the minds of his fellow -beings even outside 
his own coumr\ beais ample testimou) to the potency of the moral force 
of (ihivf>(i in all spheres oi hie 

borne, of Gandhiji’s ciitics point out the dual character of human 
naluie, the mixture ot gooel ami e\il in it, and contend that the evil part 
in Its constitution ma\ not be capable ol being conquered by means of 
u/ninot Ctandhiji s answer has been that we need not be frightened out 
ol our iTith in the principle bj the evil element in human nature This 
so-called mixture is realK our habit of bowang down to immoral forces 
which e\cr\ person can, il lie chooses, eradicate by determination to do 
so It sou tail once, twice or thrice, sour failure is the result of youi own 
w eaimeTs The iivneiU rrT’our attaining greater purity _Moreov cr, 
success or 1 aTitrrt‘an--st<-^^ does not ntatter For, w’hat is that failure 
that deieis one fiom pursuing the path of unadulterated ahimsa'^ There 
can be no failuie m the fight between n/innm and hiinca, betxveen trutht''* 
and untruth The lert fact that you hate fought the battle with the' 
Weapon of lose and truth is its own success, its own rew'ard 

Gandhi II has proclaimed again recently that “as a man w'cdded to 
truth and non-violence not mercl> as a matter of discipline or expediency 
but as a lule of conduct in all walks of life,” he could “endorse nothing 
untruthful and violent” “Suffice it to s.ay,” Gandhip has further said, 
“tint the experience has led me to the unshakable convection that our 
success has been mathematically pioportionate to the extent to which we 
have adlieied to truth and non-violence The phenomenal awakening of 
the masses during the last twenty-fiv'c years had been entirely due to the 
purity of our means And to the extent that untruth and violence hav'^e 
crept in, they have hindered our progress ’’ Prophetic words these, words 
which we can nev^cr afford to forget 

At one time in the course of the civnl disobedience movrement m 1932 
I was appointed “dictatoi” by Saiojini Devi after her arrest While 
directing the Satyagraha actnaties I came in contact vwth the movement 
in ail parts of the country but more closely as it was carried on in 
Kainatak, my own province My arrest and conviction followed m due 
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course. When I was-released, Mahadev Desai received me at the gate of 
the Yeravda Jail and at once took me to “Parnakuti” where Gandhiji was 
then convalescing after his fast. - 1 found him conversing with a well-known 
leader of our country, the purity of whose long and distinguished public 
career is beyond question I reported to Gandhiji the way in which the 
movement was carried on I explained how the nature of the struggle 
involved secrecy, fraud and falsehood, disguises to evade arrests and such 
other methods Anything short of injury to the human body was then 
considered as coming within the technique of non-violence Satyagraha 
of Gandhiji’s conception was not much in vogue and its implications were 
not much impressed on our minds The leader who was present and 
heard the whole story was well pleased and exclaimed, “It was very 
clever ” Gandhiji heard me very gravely. With his characteristic look, 
he said: “Yes, it may be very clever, but certainly it was not Satyagraha ” 
Hov crest-fallen I felt* 

This incident explains what value Gandhiji attaches to the means 
we employ in achieving our object 

Gandhiji’s crowded life and his numerous writings and speechesTully 
explain the varied aspects of the principle of ahtmsa and truthfulness as 
conceived by him. His life and work will always be a beacon-light to guide 
mankind in its struggle for a purer and happier life for individuals as \\cll 
as for humanity as a whole 
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HIS GREATEST GIFT 

By R R. Divakar 

G ANDHIJI is the chosen instrument through whom is presented to d 
seeking, weary world an attitude and a method which are likely to 
prove the only hope of humanity He has shown us a unique vay of 
fighting social, economic, and political evils without rancour and bitterness 
There have been men as great and greater than Gandhqi in their way of 
leading individual lives But he alone has been able to shape and present 
to us a matchless weapon with which to resist social evil, to fight and 
solve social conflicts Stricken humanity is indebted to him for the gift 
of Satvagraha which is his way of conquering evil by insistence on truth 
through non-violence or love With rare insight and absolute originality 
he has drawn upon the ancient law of suffering and used It as a substitute 
foi violence He has shown the way to replace hate by love, feai by 
fearlessness, secrecy by openness, and killing by dying 

It was out of his truthful way of living that this new method evolved 
Truth has been Gandhiji’s greatest love since his early childhood 
Prahlad, who stuck to truth at the risk of his life, and Harischandra, 
who kept his word at the cost of his kingdom, were his heroes in bojhood 
-Long before the word “Satyagraha” was coined in 1909, he was alicady 
following the law of ahtmsa and living the life of a Satyagrahi He was 
adhering to truth through self-suffering “Returning good for evil’’ had 
caught his imagination and is still his inspiration 

Gandhiji looks upon all life as one That is the truth of life for 
him Love, the principle of identity, of attraction, is the lav of life 
He loves and seeks the good of all through constant service and sacrifice 
When in conflict, he invites suffering by clinging to truth but never con- 
templates injury to others If death comes to him through an erring 
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bi other he consideis It to be a triumph of the spiiit ovei the body He 
iievei harbours i11-avi11 even against opponents He is nevei dogmatic 
about his tiuth and seeks to louse the sense of fan ness and justice in the 
opponent’s mind by suffering 

His attitude and conduct were those of a typical Satyagrahi at 
.Maiitzburg when he was unjustly ejected fiom a first-class compaitment, 
at Pardeburg when he vas biutally assaulted by a coach guaid, at Duiban 
nhen his life Avas thieatened by a AA^hite mob, and at Johannesburg AA^hcn 
he Avas bludgeoned by an erring Pathan folloAAer He patiently boie the 
insults and attacks Avithout i11-avi11, Avithout letaliation and Avithout lecouise 
to laAV These experiences helped him foige Satyagraha into a social 
Aveapon. Why not extend the use of self-suffeiing to the Avidei field of 
social conflicts, thought Gandhiji He took an unalterable decision 
Truth and non-Anolence became his guiding stars in public as in piivate 
life. He has sought to Avipe aAA ay the double standard of morality AAduch 
makes falsehood and murdei, deceit and diplomacy Auitues AAdien groups 
are in conflict and nations are at aa ar He seeks today^ to establish that 
puie means alQiie_c a n_iead to good ends and that good motn^'es aie_no 
substitute lor pure means 

bince the South African struggle in 1906, Satyagiaha has been in 
action for nearly four decades Jts history has been co lourful It has 
been used for small as AAell as big puiposes If it AA^as used in a small 
tahtka'likQ Bardoli for the reduction of land tax, it has been used on a 
national scale for seeming Indian independence As early as 1909, the 
author of Satyagraha said, “It might be a sIoav remedy but I regard it as 
absolutely a sure one, not only foi our ills in Transvaal but foi all poli- 
tical and othei troubles oui people suffei in India ” In July 1943 he 
said, “The accumulated experience of the last thiity-eight years, the 
first eight of Avhich Avere in South Africa, fills me Avith the greatest hope 
that in the adoption of non-violence lies the future of India and the Avorld 
It IS the most harmless and equallv effectn^e Avay of dealing Avith the 
political and economic Avrongs of the doAAmtiodden poition of humanity” 
As recently as June 1944 he exclaimed, “Some fi lends have told me that 
tiuth and non-violence haA^e no place in politics and Avoildly affairs I do 
not agree I have no use foi them as a means of individual salvation 
Their introduction and application in everyday life has been my experi- 
ment all along WhateA^ei strength I may have, is entirely due to the 
fact that I am a votary of tiuth and non-Auolence ” 
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Thus from the very dawn of Satyagraha to this day his vision of 
It has been clear and undimmed, his faith m it unflinching and his use of 
it in all fields of life continuous and effective It is not only the meek 
Hindu that fights with this weapon The warlike Sikh took to it with 
avidity and fought his way to success in many a social conflict The 
Pathan of the Frontiei, who may be said to be born with a rifle, saw in it 
the salvation of his tribe 

It IS not only in India that this new technique is appreciated In 
every country there are thousands of honest men and women who are 
seriously thinking of a way out of bloody conflicts The liberals, the pacif- 
ists, the conscientious objectors, the internationalists are all eager for an 
alternative method 

As early as 1910, William James voiced this yearning m his Moial 
Equivalent of JFai He said, “So far war has been the only force that 
can discipline a whole community, and until an equivalent discipline is 
organized, I believe that \var must have its way I have no serious doubt 
that the oidinary prides and shames of social man, once developed to a 
certain intensity, are capable of organizing such a moral equivalent as I 
have sketched, just as effective for preserving the manliness of type ” 
Later m the same strain Walter Lippman writes, “It is not sufficient to 
propose an equivalent for the military virtues It is even more important 
to wmrk out an equivalent for the military methods and objectives War 
IS not a mere release of certain subjective impulses clamouring for expres- 
sion It is also one of the ways by which great human decisions are made 
If that is true, then the abolition of war depends primarily upon invent- 
ing and organizing other ways of deciding those issues which have been 
hitherto decided by war ” 

'Satyagraha can very well claim to be a moral equivalent for war 
So far as India’s struggle for freedom is concerned, Gandhiji has often 
said that it is a complete substitute for armed revolt And so it has 
proved to be If Satyagraha had not been in the field in India, the lovers 
of freedom would have gone the same way as in other countries who won 
It by violence Even as regards the other countries, sooner than later a 
substitute will have to be found if mutual slaughter is to stop At least 
at the present moment there is no other method that can replace violence 
except Satyagraha 

A comparison betw'een war and Satyagraha is both instructive and 
interesting Both are direct actions and are used as a last resort They 
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aim at final decisions and paities have to stake then all Both have a 
compelling element The heioism, sacrifice, spnit of adventure, endu- 
lance reqniied are the same Both invoke the utmost eftoit and lead to 
the glory of martyrdom 

Here the similarity ends War seeks to coerce through physical 
foice, Satyagraha aims at conversion or compulsion by moral piessure 
War attacks the opponent’s morale through fear, Satyagiaha rouses his 
moial sense by self-sulfering War demands either destruction or sub- 
mission of the enemy, Satyagraha stands foi non-injury and for “live and 
let live ” War involves utmost suffering on both sides, Satyagraha invites 
suffering only on one paity which is sure to be far less than in war Wai 
appeals to blind might, Satj'agraha to reason through the heart War 
can be waged for immoral purposes, Satyagraha can take up only just 
and moral causes War leaves a legacy of hatred, anger, and revenge 
while Satyagraha has no use for them War brutalises humanity, Satya- 
graha chastens it Often enough a single man oi a physically weak paity 
can oftei Satyagraha and hope to win vhile war requires at least equal 
physical strength In contrast to var, C F Andrews calls Satyagraha a 
Christian method This is the plain lesson that Gandhiji wants humanity 
to learn C E M Joad has rightly said, “Gandhi is a moial genius and 
his method belongs to the coming generation He has announced a 
method for the settlement of disputes which may not only supersede the 
method of force, but as man grows pov erful in the art of destruction, 
must supersede it, if cnnlization is to survive ” 

To Gandhiji Truth is God and non-violence or love is the way to 
find Him Given these two realities and their intei relation as end and 
means the philosophy of Satyagraha is easily worked out Satyagiaha 
seeks to express truth in action It is busy more with its application than 
its enunciation It nev'^er allows helpless inaction or sublime submission 
to pass under the name of non-violence There is no place for covaids 
under Gandhiji’s bannei Nor should Gandhiji’s love of peace be mis- 
taken for passivity 

Satyagraha is Gandhiji’s greatest gift As Romain Rolland says, 
“Mr "Gandhi’s Satya graha experiment is ,t Jie-Tale-Ghar^G€--ney^^-e^hstmg-~in 
the world of effecting transfoimation of humanity vithout violence If 

of pcaceThould hel{7india vith all their strength,” 


this tail s there v ill remain no other issue in hu niaTriTTgtDTTdjut~\*rol^neeT 
IhTTis vhy all those who have at heart the social harmony and the spirit 
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By M R. Masani 

’! lOO claim lo Ik a socialibt,” Gandhiji had baid Too lespcctful to 
I challenge the elaim, 1 had kept sdent and contented mysclt with indulg- 
ing in a doubting smile, just in case silence should be mistaken foi consent 
I hat was ten teais ago — in May 1934 Gandhiji had been kind enough 
to extend to me an imitation to go AMth him on his walking toui in Orissa 
alter the meeting o( the All-India Congiess Committee at Patna and I 
had seized the opportunity with alacrity Our long discussions about 
socialism had lelt me lather bcwilcleied and confused as to just tvheie 
Gandhiji stood At times one felt one had at last achieved undei standing, 
only to ha\c one’s hopes dashed a little latei by words from his 
lijjs which showed how fai away one was irom him after all Most of 
the time one ielt that Gandhiji did not mo\e on the same plane of aigu- 
ment as oncseil It was, liowteei, a gieat and laie oppoitunity and I 
was happ\ when at juhu in May 1944, Gandhiji reminded me of that 
occasion and showed that he had not forgotten it 

It today I weie coni routed A\ith the same claim on his pait to be a 
socialist, what would he mv lesponse^ It is a complex question this — of 
labelling people, paiticiilarly pciplexing when dealing with someone as 
complex as Gandhiji Perhaps that is not a fan description of him As 
Louis Fischer has lightly put it, he is “all of one piece like good sculptiue ” 
The trouble is that he cuts acioss the boundaiy lines betw^een the A^aiious 
“isms” and the Aaiious compaitmcnts into w'hich w'estern political science 
dovetails people these days 

Besides, to determine wdiethei oi not Gandhiji is a socialist, one has 
first to determine what is socialism And to that question there can be 
manifestly diverse replies, tvith not much in common between some of 
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them Is It sympathy and solidaiky with the do^uitrodden sections of 
society? Then Gandhiji is certainly a socialist Is it a passion for social 
justice? Then nobody dare challenge his claim Is it an economic means 
towards the free development of the human personality? Then certainly 
Gandhiji has an assured place in the crusade Is it a peaceful inter- 
national society free from exploitation of any kind Then who as staunch 
a socialist as Gandhiji^ Or is abolition of private property the crux of 
the matter? Is nationalization of the means of production, distribution 
and exchange its essence? Then Gandhiji falls out of the ranks 

And since all these things are in varying measure part of socialism 
and the measure varies from socialist to socialist, obviously there can be 
no one answer to the question with which we are faced 

Certain outpourings from “scientific” socialists notwithstanding, 
Gandhiji’s antipathy to capitalism is beyond cavil Gandhiji has made no 
bones about it He has referred to India’s fight for freedom as largely 
an eftort to divest vested interests, both British and Indian “I do not 
fight shy of capital. I fight capitalism,” he had written in Young Indta 
on October 7, 1926 On December 16, 1939, he was to repeat m Haitian. 
“I desire to end capitalism almost, if not quite, as much as the most 
advanced socialist or even communist But oui methods differ, our 
languages differ ” 

A desire to end the capitalist order is not enough qualification to be 
a socialist It depends on vhat you put in its place A fascist also 
desires to destroy capitalism Is the new order that Gandhiji desires the 
same that is envisaged by socialists’? While undoubtedly ends and means 
are inextricably intertwined, it would perhaps make it easier to provide an 
answer if ive first compare the ends and then the means that socialists and 
Gandhiji in their turn stand for. 

The socialist society may, in a sentence, be defined as a society of 
“the free and the equal,” in ^vhich the state (le, the military and the 
police) have “withered away” and in which the economic system would 
function on the principle. “From each according to his capacity, to each 
according to his need ” Since such a society could not for long co-exist 
with capitalist societies round about it and since the socialist thesis is that 
“the workers have no Fatherland,” the new' order would not only be 
libertarian and equalitarian but also international This has been the 
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aieam of all bocialists, of the Fabians as of the Marxists, of Robert Owen 
and Bernard Shaw as of Marx and Lenin 

Gandhiji too has had his dreams of the ideal society On September 
15, 1939, he told the A 1 C C “Sometimes a man lives in his day- 
dreams I live in mine, and picture the -vorid as full of good human 
beings — not goody goody human beings In the socialist’s language, theie 
will be a new structure of society, a nev order of things I also am 
aspiimg after a new order of things that \m11 astonish the v oriel ’’ 

What IS Gandhiji’s dream’ 1 think Lenin’s society of “the fiec 
and the equal” is the best description of vhat, as far as one can ascertain, 
Gandhiji has in mind Strong individualist and lovei of liberty that he 
IS, Gandhiji is a believer in the responsibility of each indnidual to his 
conscience, even to the extent of disobeying the dictates of the state Here 
Gandhiji is very near to the anarchists 

Equality is about as dear to him as hbeitv “My ideal,” he wiote 
in Young India on March 17, 1927, “is equal distribution ” So again, 
he wrote of his constructive programme “The whole of this pi ogramme 
will be a stiuctuie on sand if it is not built on the solid foundation of 
economic equality ” 

At one with socialists in postulating a society that is at once demo- 
cratic and equahtarian, a pacifist like Gandhiji can hardly be expected 
to caiil at an ordei that is also international 

It IS difficult, theiefore, to find any significant difference betveen 
Gandhiji and the socialists m so fai as the aim oi objective is concerned 
That IS not to say that Gandhiji has accepted the ideal vorked out In 
socialists in the west He has aimed at it independently, by the logic 
of his oivn thought It may not be out of place to mention hcic that 
Gandhiji has ahiays been affected singularly little by socialist literature 
His latest contact with it has been to read Marx’s Capital m the Aga Khan 
Palace He is reported to have marked the termination of that feat of 
enduiance vith the lemark “I think I could ha\e vritten it better assum- 
ing, of course, that I had the leisure for the study he has put in ' It 
would be truer therefore to say that Gandhiji’s objcctne includes and 
involves on its material side the socialist society than that he accepts the 
socialist objective 
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The position Is by no means as clear when we tuin to the methods by 
which the common aim is to be achieved One complicating factor here is • 
that socialists among themselves have been by no means agreed as to their 
methods Wherever political -democracy has functioned, socialists have 
by and large confined themselves to waging the class war through trade 
unions and parliamentary parties and winning a majoiity vote for the 
change-ovei from capitalism to socialism They have accepted the irksome 
limitations of the “inevitability of gradualness ’’ Even after the acqui- 
sition of powei, they vould advance step by step, paying compensation to 
the owners of property taken away from them and socialised - Gradually, 
through the piogressive abolition of private piopeity, the inequalities be- 
tween various classes would disappear and the equahtarian society would 
be achieved 

The communists under Lenin advanced an alternative methodology 
Since the degeneration of the communist parties into appendages of the 
Russian Foreign Office, this view has been held by Trotsky’s adherents in 
the Fourth International This alternative is that the class struggle should 
be intensified till it bursts into violent revolution during which the party 
should seize power and, on behalf of the proletariat, establish a dictator- 
ship All property-owning classes and all other political parties v ould be 
“liquidated” (exterminated) and ail power and all property would \est 
in the state When a classless society had thus been achieved, the dicta- 
torship would have served its purpose and would dissolve, restoring fiee- 
dom to the people. The state itself vould start “withering away” and 
the society of “the free and the equal” would emerge 

It will be noticed that vhat is common to both these schools of 
thought is the intensification of the class struggle, the abolition of private 
property in the instruments of production, distribution and exchange and 
their nationalization, that is, concentration m the hands of the state 

There are several points at vhich Gandhiji would part company, in 
this process of transition, with one or other or both schools of thought 
To my mind, these points of divergence all flow out of Gandhiji’s insistence 
on non-violence at every step on the vay, whether before oi after socialist 
power is established. 

If Marx’s insistence that all histoiy is the history of class struggles 
IS a political translation of DarAvin’s theoiy of evolution, Gandhiji’s undcr- 
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standing of society is based on Prince Peter Kropotkin’s stress on mutual 
aid as the law of nature Gandhiji does not deny the clash of interests 
between classes, but he also stresses their interdependence and common 
interests He will fight exploitation by appealing not to the collective 
selfishness of the poor hut to the sentiment of social justice and solidarity 
among both rich and poor He has long anticipated much of what Peter 
Druckei has to say in The End Of Economic Mon 

“The conviction has been growing upon me,’’ he vrote as far back 
as May 12, 1920, in Young India, “that things of fundamental importance 
to the people are not secured by reason alone, but have to be purchased 
with their suffering Nobody has perhaps drawn up more petitions or 
espoused more forloin causes than I, and I have come to this fundamental 
conclusion that if you want something really important to be done you 
must not merely satisfy the reason, you must move the heart also The 
appeal of reason is more to the head, but the penetration ol the heart 
comes from suffering It opens the inner understanding in men ’’ 

The adherence to non-violence has by no means proved such a handi- 
cap to the cause of labour as the Marxist might ha\ e anticipated In his 
JVai Without Violence, Krishnala! Sndharani explains why — 

“The Ahmedabad success of non-violent direct action indicated that 
Gandhi’s ideology has a mission even in the field of class struggle Such 
a victory might veil throw a doubt on Lenin’s contention that the bourg- 
eoisie IS beyond repair 'Still more important is the line of thought that vas 
suggested at Ahmedabad It became evident that so far as the workers 
are concerned (or, for that matter, any group weaker than its opponent), 
they are better off vith non-violence than with violence 

“In other vords, the workers have more chances of obtaining their 
ends thiough Satyagraha than through armed rebellion For one thing, 
the capitalists or the vested interests have everything on their side whai 
It comes to physical force Given an excuse to match their biavn uitli 
that of the vorkeis, the ensuing carnage will wipe out anv trace of die 
labour movement and many of the labourers But above all, the workers 
have more time, both for oigamzation and mediation, under non-MoIeiict 
than under an ideology which encompasses bloodshed, and is not, const - 
quently, smiled upon by the people at large ’’ 
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If he had been writing today, Sridharani would probably have added 
that a comparative study of how the textile workers of Ahmedabad and of 
Bombay reacted to the political events of August 1942 and after would 
raise giave doubts as to the superior revolutionai y value of a Marxist as 
against a Gandhian education for the working class. 

The Gandhian method of winning pover — ^non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion and civil resistance — has arisen out of the needs of a situation where 
political democracy does not exist Gandhiji has, however, made it clear 
that even in a free and democratic India a minority or even an individual 
would have the right to resort to Satyagraha foi resisting an unrighteous 
law and therefore, presumably, for eflecting a desirable social change 
Indeed, except in so far as he eschevs weapons of physical force, he is 
perhaps neaiest the anarchists m his attitude towards the state. 

The Gandhian way makes what is probably its biggest detour horn 
socialist orthodoxy at the point where socialist poAver is established 
M L DantAvala has m his illuminating little book Gandhsm Recoji^ideicd 
given a description of the process of post-re\^olutionary reconstruction — 

“Gandhiji has made no secret of his strong disapproval of all exploit- 
ation by zamindais and capitalists Angered by their misbehaAnour aac at 
once think of liquidating them But according to the non-Anolent technique 
Ave miss a step Eftort is to be made to do aAA^ay Avith the Avrong before 
Ave do aAvay AAith the Avrong-doer Gandhiji, therefore, pleads and argues 
AVith the zamindais and capitalists A^oliintarily to submit themselves to the 
discipline and restraints of trusteeship ShoAA them the right course 
Impress upon them the justice of your scheme GiA^e them a chance to 
mend their AA^ay If that succeeds eAnl Avill be ended and Ave aaiU haA^e 
gained a valuable citizen Negatwely there aviII be one less enemy 

“The technique AAhich announces a pnoit expropriation gwes an in- 
Antation for the organization of counter-reA^olution The experience of all 
attempted rcA’^olutions sIioaa^s that immensely more difficult than the coup 
d’etat IS the problem of resisting counter-reAmlutionary sabotage and inter- 
vention The non-Anolent reA'olution is brought about in a more favouiablc 
atmosphere It does not throAV up hatred and A'lolence aaIiicIi may undo 
the achiCA’^ements of the reA'olution With this technique, therefore, the 
AAork of post-1 CA’-olution reconstruction Avill be easier We may need feiAcr 
concentration camps and feAAcr mass treason trials It is a methot] of 
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change which may be given a fair trial But the chances are wl may not 
succeed Even then, nothing would be lost The trustee will ha\ e to be 
deposed, because our non-violence does not mean toleration of an evil 

“In conformity with the Gandhian method even this deposition vill 
be enforced as far as possible with the sanction of the community concerned 
and not that of the state That the alternative method of immediate 
suppression does not achieve quicker results is potently demonstrated by 
the socialist experiment in the USSR, where sabotage and treason were 
causing constant troubles as late as 1939, two decades after the revolution 

“Examining this question of state sanction against communal sanction. 
It may be suggested that Gandhiji’s preference for the latter arises logic- 
ally from the application of the non-violent technique In this connection, 
Gandhiji’s position is more like that of the anarchists, with a distrust of 
all constituted authority To the usual argument that this involves a con- 
fusion between the immediate and the ultimate, that the state can wither 
away but slowdy, and that it is sheei irresponsible romanticism to do away 
with Its sanction from the verj' start, Gandhiji’s reply w’lll be that since in 
a non-violent revolution pow'er is not ‘seized’ by but gradually accrues to 
the people, there wall be no need for the transitional period of dictator- 
ship, for by the time the revolution has run the last lap, the community w ill 
have gathered considerable strength for the enforcement of sanctions 

“The non-violent technique permits the fruit (new order) to iipcn on 
the tree itself, while if you pluck the fruit w'hcn it is yet raw' you w ill ha\ e 
to keep It in artificial heat (of state sanctions) To change the metaphoi, 
It does not involve any moppmg-up process and the w ork of reconstruction 
can start at once The post-revolutionary society wall be in a much more 
adxanced state than the one w'hich may confront us after a revolutionary 
coup d’etat Since power is not ‘captured’, the revolutionary achic\c- 
ment does not need to be ‘preserved’ from foreign or counter-revolution- 
ary intervention Since there was no resort to ‘necessary cmIs’, no treat- 
ment is necessary ’’ 

There is a real danger that socialization of a highly industrialised 
country’s entire economy may, at the present stage of human e\olution, 
lead to such concentration of power in the hands of the ruling clique that 
the issue would be, not a society of “the free and the equal’’, but a totali- 
tarian collectivism (call it Fascism or Managerial State as vou like) of 
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tlie Geiman oi Russian model Gandhiji has a very diffeient conception 
of the nature and extent of industrialisation which guaids against any such 
menace It may be that the Gandhiaii vay piovides an escape from the 
ciil dc sac pi the Managerial State to which western socialism appeals to 
lead To Gandhiji that state is the best vhich governs the least 

Gandhiji is often represented to be an opponent of laige>scale 
industiy and of the use of machineiy That this is a caricature of the tiue 
position IS shown by just tvo or three quotations from what Gandhiji has 
said on this point “My object is not to destroy the machine but to impose 
limitations to it I welcome the machine that lightens the b urden 
of cioies of men hving~iiT (;r)tra^ eL-ajid--rEduce.s dii TOabout “^ If s\c 
c<5ulTTlTg~~glectnFity in every villa ge >,home. I shall not mind villagcis 
plying their implements and tools Avith electricity^’ 


""Gandhiji has explained his objections to headlong mechanisation “I 
consider it a sin and injustice to use machineiy for the pin pose of concen- 
tiating pover and iiches in the hands of the few Today the machine is 
used in this way We should not — subs^t-tut c - li f eless — marines fm 
the living machines scattered over the seven lakhs villages of India 
]TrarhrrrE“is ’na'cII 'used~ITit aidrmeri’^ 


used to pour wealth in the pockets or the chosen tew Little attention is 
aisriifrp^ple trom wtibiTi the machine snatches away their 



read I have no objection if all things required by my country could 


pi udu'CiTiTvi ith the laboui of 30,000 inst ead o t that ot thiee ciorcs 
But those thiee crores must not be rendered idle orimemployed^ 

There aie othei 


'SOCialrsI“^irquaiiel vith these statements'^ 
social, non-material reasons, hovever, vhy Gandhiji sees dangers in mecha- 
nisation at the present stage of human development and man’s limited 
capacity to control the machine Gandhiji himself pointed out this diffei- 
ence in Haujan on September 29, 1940 “Pandit Nehru vants industrial- 
isation because he thinks that, if it is socialized, it vould be free fiom the 
evils of capitalism My ovn view is that the evils are inherent in indus- 
trialism, and no amount ot_soaah^t4on-^an-ei'aTica't-e--th€nT” 

iccent expression of Gandhijh’s picture of a decen- 
tialised economy is to be found in his discussion vith Louis Fischer as 
repoitcd in T JFcck IFtth Gandht 

“You see,’’ Gandhi began, “the centre of pover now is in New 
Delhi, oi in Calcutta and Bombay, in the big cities I would have 
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It distributed among the seven hundred thousand villages ot India 
That will mean that there is no pover In other vords I vant the 
seven hundred thousand dollars nov invested in the imperial hank ol 
lingland withdrawn and distributed among the se\en hundred thous- 
and villages Then each Aullage will ha\e its one dollar which 
cannot be lost ” 

“The seven hundred thousand dollars invested in the imperial 
bank of India,” Gandhi continued, “could be swept away b\ a bomb 
from a Japanese plane, whereas if they weie distributed among tJie 
seven hundred thousand shareholders, nobody could deprne them of 
their assets There will then be voluntary co-operation between these 
seven hundred thousand units, eoluntary co-opeiation — not co-opera- 
tion induced by Nazi methods Voluntaiy co-operation will pioducc 
real freedom and a new ordei vastly superioi to the new oider in 
Soviet Russia ” 

“What will the villages do with the dollar that has come back 
to them from the imperial bank of EnglancP” 1 asked 

“One thing will happen”, Gandhi asserted “Today the shaie- 
holders get no return Intcrmediafies take it away If the peasants 
arc masters of their dollars they w'lll use them as they think best ” 

“A peasant buries his money in the ground,” I suggested 

“They wall not bury their dollars in the giound," Cjandhi said 
“because they will have to live They wall go back to the hank, tlieir 
own bank, and utilize it under their direction foi purposes the\ think 
best They may then build windmills or produce clectnci(\ or what- 
ever they like A central government will cxolvc, but it will act 
according to the wishes of the people and will he broadbased on their 
will ” 


In a country of peasants such as India, the norm of propertt is land 
Gandhiji’s attitude as to its owneiship should there tort be of ciucn! 
significance “Real socialism has been handed down to iis b\ oui ances- 
tors who taught ‘All land belongs to Gopal, whcie then is the b ouiular t 
line’ ^Man is the makei ol that line, . md he- 

Gopal^Tiruallv means shepiierd. lt also ineans Gocl I n inoUei n hngii ige 
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It means _ the, statc^ je the people That the land today does not belong 
to the people is tooTrue Buttherfault is not in the teaching It is in us 
who have not lived up to it I have no doubt that we can make as 
good an approach to it as is possible for any nation, not excluding Russia, 
and that without violence ” 

While Gandhiji would base his new order on prosperous, semi-self- 
sufficient village communities, he by no means rules out the participation 
of large-scale key industries and public utilities which would provide trans- 
port, power, modern tools, implements and machines for serving'the needs- 
of agriculture and village industries These he would socialize “I am 
socialist enough to say that such factories should be nationalized, or state- 
controlled They ought only to be working under the most attractive and 
ideal conditions, not for profit, but for the benefit of humanity, love taking 
the place of greed as the motive It is an alteration m the conditions of 
labour that I want This mad rush for -wealth must cease, and the labour- 
er must be assured, not only of a living wage, but a daily task that is not 
a mere drudgery. The machine will, under these conditions, be as much 
a help to the man -vimrking it as to the state or the man who owms it. The 
present mad rush will cease, and the labourer wmH w^ork (as I have said) 
under attractive and ideal conditions The village communities or 
the state would own power houses, just as they have their grazing 
pastures ” 

Since basic and key industries and services and the land are to be 
socialized and since, for the rest, the unit of production, whether agricul- 
tural or industrial, is to be the small producer, the question arises just what 
place the “trustee” is to occupy in the scheme of things One can 
guess that the tiustee has a place only in the immediate post-revolutionarj' 
period until the community can take charge of and administer its heritage, 
like the communist “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” which also is nothing 
but a trusteeship of the party until the classless society is able freely to 
administer its heritage 

We have now briefly traversed the ground on which Gandhiji and the 
socialists meet and part We have seen that while their ultimate objective 
is one and the same, Gandhiji’s stress on non-violence colours the transition 
he envisages from capitalism rather differently from that conceived by 
most socialists, and certainly from that postulated by communists. With 
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the latter, indeed, Gandhiji holds hardly anything in common Their 
axiom that “the end justifies the means” is the direct antithesis of 
Gandhiji’s choice of truth and non-violence It was a great socialist, 
Ferdinand Lassalle, who prayed 

Shozv us not the atm without the way, 

Foi end^ and means on earth are so entangled 
That changing one, you change the other too, 

Each different path brings other endc in view 

The communists changed the traditional socialist way of liberty and 
love for that of dictatorship and hate In the result, their aim has also 
changed, as can be seen from the way Russia has been and is going 

Gandhiji would be justified if he were to say today “I could have 
told you so ” He has not done so, but he has categorically rejected the 
fruits of the Russian experiment in his talks with Louis Fischer “Some 
say there is ruthlessness in Russia but that it is exercised for the lowest and 
the poorest and is good for that reason For me it has very little good 
m It ” 

The communists on their part have, except for occasional public pro- 
nouncements made tongue in cheek, always recognised Gandhiji as the 
greatest opponent of their creed Putting aside the puerile characterisa- 
tion by the Indian communists of Gandhiji as an agent of Indian capitalism 
and a retarder of the revolution, the fundamental communist objection is 
best stated by Ivanov, the new-model communist, in Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon “The greatest criminals in history are not of the type of Nero 
and Fouche, but of the type of Gandhi and Tolstoy Gandhi’s inner voice 
has done more to prevent the liberation of India than the British guns To 
sell oneself for thirty pieces of silver is an honest transaction, but to sell 
oneself to one’s own conscience is to abandon mankind History is 
a priori amoral, it has no conscience To want to conduct history accord- 
ing to the maxims of the Sunday school means to leave everything as it is ” 

While for those who equate socialism with Marxism, Gandhiji’s con- 
tribution IS either “reactionary” or has no significance, in the broad stream 
of those who through history have played a part m the fight for social 
justice Gandhiji has an assured place It may indeed be argued that his 
contribution is as much of an advance over that of Marx as that was over 
the thought of those contemptuously called the “Utopian” socialists vho 
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went before him “Maix is the prophet of an age ushered in by the 
Industiial Revolution, Gandhiji of the age of Fascism and Totalitarian- 
ism,” writes DantAvala “Technology has undergone a i evolution 
undieamt of by Maix New ills lequire new remedies Socialization 
IS no specific against the onslaught of technology Marx supplied an 
antidote to nineteenth century capitalism, Gandhiji, possessing the 
advantage of having witnessed the twentieth century, prescribes a remedy 
for a later disease, capitalism plus totalitarianism ” 

Jt IS yet too early to attempt any definitive assessment of the part that 
Gandhiji’s ideas are destined to play m the great struggles for social 
liberation that he ahead Foi one thing, neither Gandhiji’s thought nor 
any socialism worth the name is static They evolve vith the times On 
June 14, 1*^34, aftei studying the programme of the nevly formed 
Congress Socialist Party, Gandhiji had written to me “I velcome the 
use of the Socialist Party in the Congress But I can’t say that I like the 
progiamme as it appears in the printed pamphlet It seems to me to 
ignoie Indian conditions and I do not like the assumption underlying 
many of its propositions which go to show that there is necessarily 
antagonism between the classes and the masses or between the labouiers 
and the capitalists, such that they can never work for mutual good My 
own experience covering a fairly long period is to the contiary ” 

In 1940, Jaiprakash Narayan (vho had been largelv responsible tor 
drafting that same programme rejected by Gandhiji) placed befoie him on 
the eve of the Ramgarh session of the Indian National Congress a draft 
lesolution embodying his picture of a Free Indian State It is worth 
quoting this almost ^n e\tenso because undoubtedly Jaipiakash Narayan’s 
IS the authentic voice of Indian socialism Flere is faiprakash’s pictuic — 

“The free Indian nation shall vork foi peace between nations and 
total rejection of armaments and for the method of peaceful settlement of 
national disputes through some international authority freely established 
It vill endeavoui particulaily to live on the friendliest teims vith its 
neighbouis, vhethei they be great poveis or small nations, and shall covet 
no foreign territory 

“The lav of the land vill be based on the vill of the people freely 
expicssed by them The ultimate basis of maintenance of order shall he 
the sanction and concuirencc of the people. 
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lilt litc Indian State shall guaiantct lull individual and civil 
libel ty and cuitinal and lehgious ficedom, provided that theie shall be no 
fieedoin to oveithiow by violence the constitution fiamed by the Indian 
people thiough a Constituent Assembly 

The state shall not disci innnate m any mannei between citizens of 
the nation E^eIy citi/cn shall be guaiantced equal lights All distinct- 
ions ot biith and piivilcge shall be abolished Theie shall be no titles 
emanating cithei fiom inheiited social status oi the state 

"The political and economic oigani/ation of the state shall be based 
on pnnciples ot social justice and economic fieedom While this 
oiganization shall conduce to the satisfaction of the natural lequiiements 
of every membei of society, mateiial satisfaction shall not be its sole 
objective It shall aim at healthy living and the moial and intellectual 
development ot the individual To this end to secuie social justice, the 
state shall cndeavoui to piomote small-scale pioduction earned on by 
mdiMdiial oi co-opeiative eifoit foi the equal benefit of all concerned All 
laigc-scalc collective pioduction shall be eventually brought undci 
collective owneiship and contiol, and in this behalf the state shall begin by 
nationalizing heavy tianspoit, shipping, mining and the heavy industiies 
The textile industiy shall be progiessivcly decentialised 

"The life of the Milages shall be leorgamzed and the villages shall 
be made self-goyeining units, self-sufficient in as laige a measuic as 
possible The land lavs ot the countiy shall be diasticallv lefoimed on 
the piinciple that land shall belong to the actual cultivatoi alone, and that 
no cultn atoi shall have moi c land than is necessai y to suppoi t his familv 
on a tail standaid of living This will end the vaiious systems of land- 
loidism on the one hand and farm bondage on the othei 

"The state shall piotect the inteiests of the classes, but when tlicse 
impinge upon the inteiests of those who have been pool and downtrodden, 

It shall defend the lattei and thus restoie the balance of social justice 

“In all state-owned and state-managed entei prises, the woikeis shall 
be icpiesented in the management thiough then elected repiesenta- 
tivcs and shall have an equal shaie in it w'lth the icpresentatn es ot the 
Govei nment 

"In the Indian States, theie shall be complete demociatic govei nmcht 
established and m accoidance wuth the principles of abolition ot social 
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distinction and equality between citizens, there shall not be any titular 
heads of the states in the person of Rajas and Nawabs ” 

Owing to some technical objection, the lesolution was not put by the 
Working Committee before the Ramgarh session, but Gandhiji liked it so 
much that he commented on it in Hatijofi of April 20, 1940, as follows. — 

“As an ideal to be reduced to practice as soon as possible after India 
comes into her own, I endorse in general all except one of the propositions 
enunciated by Shri Jaiprakash 

“I have claimed that I vas a socialist long before those I know in 
India had avowed their creed But my socialism was -natural to me and 
not adopted from any books It came out of my unshakable belief in 
non-violence No man could be actively non-violent and not rise against 
social injustice, no matter w^here it occurred Unfortunately w^estern 
socialists have, so far as I know', believed m the necessity of violence for 
enforcing socialistic doctrines 

“I have always held that social justice, even to the least and the 
low'liest, IS impossible of attainment by force I have further believed 
that It IS possible by proper training of the lowliest by non-violent means 
to reduce redress of the w'rongs suffered by them That means non- 
violent non-co-operation It therefore gladdens me to find Shri 
Jaiprakash accepting, as I read his draft, non-violence for the purpose of 
establishing the order envisaged by him 

“Shri Jaiprakash’s propositions about land may appear frightful In 
leality they are not No man should have more land than he needs for 
dignified sustenance Who can dispute the fact that the grinding poverty 
of the masses is due to their having no land that they can call their own^ 

“But It must be realised that the reform cannot be rushed, if it is to be 
brought about by non-violent means, it can only be done by education both 
of the haves and have-nots If the end in view is to be achieved, the 
education I have adumbrated has to be commenced now' An atmosphere 
of mutual respect and trust has to be established as the preliminary step 
There can be then no violent conflict betv een the classes and the masses 

“Whilst, therefore, I have no difficulty in generally endorsing Shri 
Jaiprakash’s proposition m terms of non-violence, I cannot endorse his 
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proposition about the Pnnees In lau they are independent It is true 
(hat (hen independence is not worth much, for it is guaranteed by a 
stronger paitv Hut .is against us they are able to assert their independ- 
ence If we come into oiii own thioiigh non-violent means, as is implied 
in Shri |.iiprakasii’s draft proposals, I do not imagine a settlement in 
winch the Princes will ha\e cliaced themselves Whatever settlement is 
urned .it, the nation will ha^e to carrv out in full 

‘‘1 can there I ore only conceive a settlement in which the big states 
w’lll ret tin tbcir status In one way this will be far supeiior to w'hat it is 
todat . but in .mother it will be limited so as to give the people of the 
stites the s.ime right of self-government within their states as the people 
of the other paits of India will enjoy They will have freedom of speech, 
i Iree press and pure justice guaranteed to them Perhaps Shri Jaiprakash 
has no faith in the Princes automaticallv surrendering their autocracy I ' 
ha\e First, because thev are just as good human beings as w^e are, and 
secondlv, because of mv belief in the potency of genuine non-violence Let 
me conclude, therefore. In saving that the Princes and ail others will be 
true and amenable when we have become true to ourselves, to our faith, 
if we ha\e it, and to the nation At present we are half-hearted Ihe 
w"iy to freedom will never be found through half-heartedness Non- 
violence begins and ends bv turning the searchlight inw ard ” 

It IS thus possible to see how in the space of a few years Gandhiji’s 
view-point as well as that of Indian socialists has shifted, until today there 
IS a large amount of intcr-penetration of thought 

What then is the reply — Is Gandhiji a socialist’ Most present-day 
socialists would say “No” So w'ould a large majority of “Christians” 
repudiate Christ if he w'crc to come in their midst again The average 
socialist’s 1 ejection of Gandhiji is laigely, I think, due to the fact that 
Gandhiji does not speak his largon It is open to question whether that 
IS not rather slender reason for rebutting Gandhiji’s oft-repeated claim to 
he a socialist 
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By M. L Dantwala 

M any people are prepared to accept that Gandhiji, in spite of his 
friendly associations with the capitalists, is no supporter - of the 
capitalist economic order His emphasis on economic equality, his 
rejection of the acme of capitalist wisdom, “buying the cheapest” — be they 
men or material — and even his principle of trusteeship, implying as it does 
the negation of rights of private property, have brought him very near 
the socialist economic thought Yet many people are unable to subscribe 
both to his anti-machine ideolog}^ and to his principle of trusteeship 

With regard to the first, it is argued that the abandonment of tech- 
nological achievements will mean a return to barbarism and will needlessly 
subject humanity to toil and poverty The two major evils of machinery, 
as V orked at present, — unemployment and glaring economic inequalities — 
can, It IS contended, be cured by socialization of the machine, reduction of 
the hours of work and a perpetually rising standard of material plenty 

That socialist ownership of machinery will eliminate economic 
inequality and exploitation may be readily accepted But its capacity to 
cure unemployment without recourse to imperialism or w'ars is very much 
open to doubt The experience of all the industrialised countries and of 
countries moving in that direction, goes to prove that they cannot escape 
the dilemma of over-production or unemployment. Assuming that 
socialism will be able to resolve this dilemma, a socialist and peaceful 
society w’lll have to face yet another, though of a different nature That 
one w’lll be of super-production or enforced idleness, w’hich euphemistical- 
ly may be called leisure If all able-bodied men and w'omcn are to be 
given the most technologically advanced instruments of production, there 
will be an embarrassing abundance either of goods or of leisure, 
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ThciL aic, however, people who see nothing so embairassing in either 
ol them -- abundance of goods oi of leisure Here is a fundamental differ- 
ence between them and Gandhiji Gandhiji is a staunch advocate of a 
philosophy of life which, though not tolerating cnfoiccd poverty, would 
like to dimmish the dependence of human happiness on material 
abundance 

In a voild yet steeped in poveity, such an anxiety legaiding abund- 
ance, may appeal premature and unwan anted if not suspicious and 
letiogiade Yet it is, after all, a question of values, and socialist thought 
will eniich itself by i educing the accent on mere abundance of material 
goods and this can be done only by restraining the machine Socialist 
thought has given some penetiating analysis of impeiialism and wars It 
has aftei dealing up much idealistic confusion laid bare the fact that at the 
loot of both these is economic greed If England and Japan have to 
eschew imperialism, how can they do so unless the Englishman and the 
Japanese leconcile themselves to the economic limitations imposed by 
natiiie on them' It is this gold-iush, this hunt for economic abundance, 
that leads to imperialisms and wars The lasting cure, therefore, foi 
both these is to instil values which do not equate happiness with material 
plenty It will be a happiei day when the bulwark of international socialism 
and peace will be right values rather than the Red Army 

The worship of technology is -a typically capitalist, or, may I say, 
bourgeois norm Capitalism and its allies, imperialism and wars, cannot 
exist without It The only way in which a poor countiy like England oi 
a defeated yet gieedy one like Geimany can grow rich is to woiship at 
the altar of technology Technology supplies them instruments for 
impeiialism — goods tor export at lower costs — and foi war, in case the 
march of imperialism is resisted That a country expeiimenting vith 
socialism has to go the same way is a AACakness ot international socialism, 
not Its sticngth 

The argument that the use ot laige machines must incintably lead to 
the creation of two camps, one of the unskilled worker and the othti ot 
the expert, does not as yet find favoui n ith many The biggei the machine, 
the greater the division of labour, and the splitting up of productn’e pro- 
cesses into numerous dull mechanical operations As Karl Marx put it, 
"If It dei^elops a one-sided speciality into perfection at the expense of 
man’s working capacity as a v'hole, it also begins to make speciality of the 
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absence of all (total) development.” This makes the life of the majority 
of workers dull, mechanical and perhaps, as Dr Mannheim points out, 
iriational It must also leave society — as is happening in the sphere of' 
politics, with the increased complexity of the administrative structure of 
the state — to the mercy of the professional expert We shall be exchang- 
ing the expert for the capitalist as our master People’s lule, as in 
politics, will then once again become, at best, a myth 

Regarding the principle of trusteeship, people see the doings of oui 
capitalists and zamwdai s, shrug their shoulders and exclaim, “Will these 
be our trustees’” Here is a basic misconception which needs to be removed 
A capitalist of today will not automatically be elevated into a trustee of 
tomorrow The whole complex of rights and obligations of the two is 
different The capitalist mil not be retained as a trustee unless and until 
he agrees to surrender totally his economic sovereignty. Neither his wealth 
— except a small percentage — nor its usufruct will belong to him If 
Kishorelal Mashruwala can be accepted as the authorised exponent of 
Gandhiji’s ideas, the personal wealth of the trustee mil under no circum- 
stances exceed twelve times that of the poorest man in the country The 
change-over, if not accomplished by pei suasion, will be secured by non- 
violent resistance 

Thus under the nev society there may or may not be a continuity 
of the personnel but theie mil certainly be no continuity of either the 
functions or the privileges of the capitalist class — if such it can be called 
under its altered status A capitalist of today will be permitted to be a 
trustee only if he agrees to shed the immense prnnleges vhich today accrue 
to him from the ownership of wealth Much misundcistandmg arises 
because critics miss this step of divestment involved in the change-over 
from the capitalist to the ti ustee 

The follomng dialogue between Mahatmaji and the vell-knovn 
journalist, Louis Fischer, vill prove illuminating in this connection 
Explaining the modus opciandt of civil disobedience, Gandhiji leinaikcd, 
“The peasants vill stop paying taxes Their next step vill be to sciz.c 
the lands ” 

“With violence’” asked Fischer 

“There may be violence, but then again the landlords might 
co-operate ” 
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“You are an optimist,” said Fischer 

“^*-7 may co-operate by fleeing,” vas the \Mtt^’ reply Gandhi ji gaM. 
Summa^1F^tit^onT(?rsair6ti; wnenv^ ischer put it to Gandhiji, “You feci 
then It must be confiscation ^Mthout compensation'”, Gandhiji affirmed, 
Of course, it will be financially impossible for anybody to compensate the 
landlords ” 

In spite of such categorical statements, there arc occasions ^^hcn one 
feels very uneasy regarding Gandhiji’s stand on these questions For 
example, recently while answering his critics over the question of his 
intimate associations with the wealthy, Gandhiji is reported to ha^c 
remaiked that he thereby seeks to utilize their wealth tovards humanitar- 
ian ends Sucfh utterances by Gandhiji invest these gentlemen v ith a moral 
prestige, which many of them, if the means by vbich this vealth is acquiied 
are looked into, will not deserve It is enough to lay down a code for 
the manner m w’^hich a person may utilize his wealth It is equally neccs- 
saiy to prescribe a code by which he can acquire w'ealth Foi, one thing 
IS certain no one can accumulate a colossal fortune without committing a 
breach of humanitarian values An economic thought, whicli while em- 
phasising the ends to w'hich wealth should be applied, remains silent as to 
the means by w'hich it may be acquired is incomplete, if not faulty 

The foundation of Gandhian philosophy is the emphasis on the 
individual and the distrust of purely institutional remedies This accord- 
ing to many thinkers is its greatest w'cakness 1 o seek to cure society 
by curing the individual is considered romantic, utopian and unscientific 
Such an effort, it is alleged, wnll create the anomalv of “moral man and 
immoral society” It W'as Marx and the Historical School which rescued 
socialism from Utopians and Romantists like Ruskin, St Simon and 
Fourier, who -were committing this very eiior Men, tlicv aigucd, arc 
made by environment? the accent must, therefore, be on the institutions, 
not the individuals 

But the experience of all lefoims as well as re\olutions teaches us 
that ideas have often met their death in institutions Democracc died in 
parliaments and socialism in the Communist Part\ The fate of these 
tw'o hopes of mankind, and the pencrsitics to which their institutionaliza- 
tion reduced them, must awaken men to the limitations of inslilutioml 
remedies Very often w'c forget that new and belter men are icquiied 
for the new and better institutions 
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Gatjdhiji’s philosophy exudes this distrust of institutional remedies 
Its accent is on man In Gandhiji’s scheme of things— trusteeship, for 
example — greater reliance is placed on the man rather than on the institu> 
tion The motive-spring of Gandhian society will be the New Man It 
IS, therefore, that we hear so much about the “change of heart ’’ No 
revolution is complete until this is accomplished Without it there may 
be a revolution but no progress And it is because/ you have ultimately 
to deal with hearts that your approach must be of love (non-violence) 
and not of hate (bullet) The question is through whom can you make 
new values effective — through new institutions or new men"? In Gandhiji’s 
society the primary responsibility of working the new society will be on 
men and in order that institutions may not devour ideas, the social mech- 
anism IS sought to be kept as simple as possible 

This reversal of accent from institutions to -individuals, may appear 
to be retrograde to men whose excessive attachment to what they think 
to be “scientific objectivity” has reduced man to a mere robot of reflex 
actions Men who assess man’s capacity to do good or evil higher plead 
for a new synthesis of ideas, individuals and institutions, as a weapon of 
reconstruction. 
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By Humayun Kabir 

N ever before has an inhabitant of a dependent country achieved such 
position and prestige in contemporary world history as Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi There are people who regard him as not only a 
great statesman and political leader but as a leader of thought with a new 
message for mankind The principles of Christianity are said to constitute 
the'basis of modern European civilization Yet westerners admit that they 
have been exemplified more completely in the life and practice of this half- 
naked Fakir of the east than in that of any other individual of the modern 
world 

What IS the secret of Gandhiji’s strength^ There arc among Ins 
admirers some who think that his power and influence are derived from 
spiritual and super-normal sources which defy analysis This, hoveter, is 
hardly any answer For whatever the sources of his povei, it operates on 
the plane of material facts and natural events Without a human back- 
ground and field of activity, there is no scope for the manifestation of cten 
superhuman powers The problem of Gandhi must be explained in human 
terms It is his deep sense of unity vith the starving, naked, and ignoiant 
masses of India which is the secret of his power The contrast between 
his energy and their passivity w'hich at first baffles us is itself the clue to Ins 
influence 

The revolutionary significance of Gandhi lies in Ins attempt to release 
the energies contained in the endurance of the Indian people E\en tlioiigli 
he has not succeeded in transforming the entire world, he has e\ei\ where 
stirred the mind of man To achieee complete success is, pcrlnps, 
impossible in such cases On the other hand, the imminence of Indiiii 
freedom i*: itself evidence that his endca\ours ha\e borne fruit 
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Gandhi’s great political effoit has always been to restoie-the spiiitual 
unity o£ the Indian people The impact of the west had sundered this 
unity so that Indians found themselves a people of divided consciousness 
The classes and the masses drifted from one another till they had hardly 
any point of contact Gandh'i set out to restore the points of contact and re- 
establish unity It IS this which has made him a revolutionary leader of the 
first importance He was born at a time when the magnificence of British 
power dazzled the Indian intellect and influenced even the feelings and the 
will of the people. The memories of the struggle of independence of 1857 
had not yet faded out of public consciousness The Indian Muslims were 
divided, inactive, and full of bitterness, though among the Hindus, there 
V as not the same sense of defeat or bitterness The political leadership of 
the British was accepted almost as an a\iom not only m India but elsewhere 
in the world 

The advance of scientific knowledge opened a nev woild of immense 
possibilities On the material plane, it led to an unprecedented develop- 
ment in technology On the intellectual plane, it gave use to nineteenth- 
century rationalism On the political plane, its finest manifestation vas 
liberal democracy and the nation-state The piomise of untold ^achieve- 
ment inspired Indian intellectuals as well European influence transcended 
the intellectual plane and deeply affected the vorld of emotion Even 
Indian aspirations for freer and fuller life acquiied a European texture 
British co-operation and help were regarded as necessary elements in any 
endeavour for liberty The Indian intellectuals were so dazzled by 
European civilization that they attempted a synthesis of culture vithout the 
co-opeiation of the Indian people themselves It was because the attempts 
at achieving a new cultuie had no roots m the life of the people that the 
foims and conventions of society became objects of ridicule 

Gandhi’s main contribution to the development of Indian political life 
lies in the fact that he diverted the stress and direction of Indian politics 
from Europe to India Instead of attempting an Eisalz Europe, he sought 
to build up a genuine India Indian statesmen had vorked for the people 
of the land before he appeared on the scene but the sense of their own 
superiority prevented them from identifying themselves vith the masses 
In consequence, the political activities and movements in India before the 
advent ot Gandiii centred mainly round the middle and the upper classes 
The dumb, inert, and inactive Indian people hardly understood them and 
did little to respond to their appeal 
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G.iiulln realised that the lestoj.Uion oi spiritual eomniunity is not an 
t is\ task 1 he hrst stcj) towards its achic\cinent must be the realisation 
ol a chnimon hte His first demand on Indian political workeis has, 
(htrcfoic, been that thev must in mode ol conduct and life, speech and 
thought, habit and clothing, food and habitation identify themselves with 
the starving, naked ami ilhteiate masses of Indian humanity He has 
aelopted the language of the people foi all political tiansactions His 
nuide of life is indistinguishable from that of the Indian people They 
also have found in him their ovvm leadci and rcpicsentativ'^e, a leader who 
speaks their language, wears their clothes, eats their food The alien 
imperialist has sought to ridicule him as a half-naked Fakii Such ridicule 
IS only cv idcnco of the obtuseness and stupidity of the imperialist The 
scoller has not realised that what he has regarded as an object of ridicule 
contains in fact the secret of Gandhi’s slicngth 

Nor is this all The inertia and inaction of the Indian character have 
been transformed by Gandhi into souices of strength and energy He has 
found for (hem a function in the political life of the country and this is, 
jieriiaps, liis greatest achievement Twenty years ago the constitution of 
the Indian masses vvas such that there was hardly any possibility of an 
active and energetic revolution in India Gandhi did not quarrel with facts 
but sought to use them for his purpose Instead of an aggressive and 
militant struggle, he built up a mov'cment of non-co-operation w'hich w'as 
based on the passivity and endurance of the people 

Gandhi’s experiments wcie not exhausted by his attempt to Indianise 
the social and political policies of the country He has also attempted to 
evoh'e a new conception of society and the state which will reconcile the 
traditions and inherent genius of the Indian people with the requirements 
of the modern age His claim to leadership in thought is based on his 
experiments which seek to tiansform the whole attitude to life itself He 
has offered the outlines of a philosophy of life and action that has attracted 
the interest and admiration of thinkeis all ov^'er the world His methods 
seem to suggest a way out of the impasse to which political and social 
problems hav'^e been brought by the traditional modes current in the west 
today 

The experiences of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have 
taught men that political freedom often" conceals economic slavery of the 
woist type Children under twelve were employed m hard labour for 
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sixteen continuous hours on the plea of fieedom of contract and the right 
of the individual to sell his labour as he liked Lawyers, politicians, 
doctors and even bishops came forward to defend such emplo)TOent 
on legal, political, medical and religious grounds Early in the nineteenth 
century the demand arose that the state must not only assure the external 
forms of political freedom but ensure conditions of economic freedom for 
the individual 

In theory everyone accepted the contention that only a state and 
society which could guarantee freedom from nant and fear could claim 
the allegiance of man The unanimity disappeared vhen men thought 
of nays and means to realise that end The liberal rationalist saw the 
possibility of progress m the improvement of existing social foims through 
the extension of the power of the state The revolutionaiy anarchist found 
the promise of a new heaven in his ideal of abolition of the state Gandhi 
was influenced by all these modes of thought Their conflict and 
discrepancy provoked him to attempt his own synthesis His philosophy 
of life vas evolved as a result of his attempt to reconcile these conflicting 
claims against the background of Indian history and tradition It is this 
integration of westein cross-currents into an Indian background that 
explains the revolutionary possibilities m the social and political thought 
of Gandhi 

The denial of industrial and machine civilization is impossible m the 
context of the modern vorld Climatic and physical disabilities are being 
continually overcome through the application of science to the satisfaction 
of our needs Such application at first serves onh a fev in society but is 
invariably extended and can ultimately benefit every single individual of 
the vorld It is the misuse of the machine that has led to concentration 
of vealth in single hands Gandhi’s repugnance to the machine can be 
understood not as repudiation of the machine as such but only as a protest 
against the debasement of humanity 

The spinning vheel and the oil press aic also machines No doubt, 
they arc small and vorked through human pover, but this docs not change 
their character as machmer\ It is, however, only the laige-scale 
machiner\ that gradualh dehumanises man It vas the danger of large- 
scale industrialisation vhich led Gandhi to concc'\e ol the autonomous and 
self-contained village as the unit ot socict\ As far as possible, e\cr\ 
Milage must regulate its ovn economic and political life In such small 
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iiniis the human iclationship between individuals would be strong and 
not met civ mechanical and impersonal In village communities, there 
uould be scope loi individual freedom but theie -would be no risk of its 
exaggeration into licence or anaichy The absolute dictatorship of the 
state and the absolute anaichy of statelessness are both attended with 
mam iisks In the small village unit, men w'ould avoid both these dangers 

Gandhi's objective is the creation of a new' type of civilization It 
will seek to a\oid the defects inherent in rural economy and the pitfalls 
reicalcd m the working of modem civilization 

The pelt^ jealousies and wastefulness of village life must be over- 
come if lural cultuic is to contribute to the future civilization of the w’orld 
The e^olutlon of a new culture in w'hich the best elements of the past and 
the present will be fused demands resilience of spirit The situation has 
been radically transformed bv the substitution of electricity for steam as 
the mam source of encigy in the modern age Where electricity is the 
motnc power, the concentiation of multitudes in industrial towns and 
slums IS no longer met itable Electricity makes the distribution of industry 
o\cr a large area possible It offers a possibility of restoring conditions 
analogous to those which obtained in the clays of rural crafts It promises 
to combine the finest elements in the luial and the civic cultures of the 
past Rich human relations can now be combined with increase m the 
riches of the woild Deep emotional vitality side by side wnth conditions 
of plenty for eicrvbodycan release human energies for new creative 
xcntuies In his insistence upon decentralisation of industry and the 
creation of small and autonomous units, Gandhi is the harbinger of the 
future cuih/ation 

Gandhi’s expeiience of European civilization has made him realise 
the importance of the economic independence of the individual He has, 
how'ever, fell that the equality which is the basis of economic independence 
must be achieved through peaceful and non-violent methods Freedom 
may be and has often been achieved through bloody revolution Those 
w'ho have taken to the sw'ord have more often than not perished by the 
sword The results of a violent revolution are ahvays liable to be upset 
by a counter-revolution It is because of this realisation that Gandhi has 
so strongly urged that the economic and political freedom of man must be 
achieved through a conquest of hatred 
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When first Gandhi appeared on the scene, political activity in India 
was restricted to petitions and prayers to the British authorities Gandhi 
discovered in Indian traditions the technique of struggle best suited to the 
land He did not overlook the disabilities under which he had to work, 
but neither did he allow them to overawe and immobilise him To a people 
weakened and emasculated through the oppression of centuries, he brought 
back self-respect, the spirit of struggle and resistance He knew that he 
must slowly mure them to sacrifice and hardship He at first set them the 
task of overcoming the fear of arrek and imprisonment He transformed 
the temper of Indian politics by deliberate defiance of unacceptable laws 
with a full consciousness of the possible consequences Today we can 
hardly imagine the psychological revolution he brought about Imprison- 
ment for a political cause carries with it an element of martyrdom in 
contemporary India In the early twenties of the present century, jails 
had not yet lost their terror By overcoming the fear of jail, Gandhi 
broke the first link in the chain that restricted Indian political advance 
There are some who profess great admiration for Gandhi but in the 
same breath condemn not only his policy but the man himself as a conscious 
saboteur According to them, Gandhi sabotaged the struggle for Indian 
independence, not once, not tv ice but on three different occasions — in 
1922, 1931 and 1939 on the outbreak of the present war They 
characterise the suspension of the non-co-operation movement after the 
incident of Chauri Chaura as a deliberate sabotage of a revolutionary 
mass movement that threatened to get out of hand Many hold that it 
vas not the initiation but the suspension of the non-co-operation move- 
ment that was a Himalayan blunder But for Gandhi there was no^ alter- 
native Non-violence is of supreme value to him and he "would not 
recognise the distinction between ends and means Besides, for Gandhi 
the individual was valuable in and by himself Gandhi felt that the only 
freedom he could value must be realised by the individual through the 
discipline of non-violence Whether ve agree with Gandhi or not, we 
must admit that in suspending the non-co-operation movement he acted 
consistenth vith his own principles and objectives 

MarMsts at any rate are not entitled to criticise Gandhi They 
proclaim their belief in historical necessity and the operation of unalter- 
able economic laws that guide the destinies of man It does not he vith 
them to sa\ that Gandhi prevented the achievement of Indian independ- 
ence in 1922 b\ his decision to suspend the non-co-operation mov'cment, 
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If It IS superstitious to believe that a single individual can bring about 
the freedom of a country, it is equally superstitious to hold that a single 
individual can prevent the realisation of freedom With his intimate 
kno^vledge and deep community of spirit with the masses, Gandhi reali<cd 
that It would be a mistake to put too severe a strain on their ne^\l\ found 
strength The first step in struggle and sacrifice must necessarily stop 
short of the supreme test It was enough that the masses had shaken oil 
their fear of jail In spite of spasmodic outbursts of mass frenas, thc\ 
were not yet ready to sacrifice life or even property for the achie\emcnt 
of their goal 

The second stage in the growth of rc\olutionarj consciou<;nc';s vas 
marked by the civil disobedience mo\ement of 1930-31 Gandhi’s aim 
this time was to free the people from the fear of loss of properti Alter 
their experience of the non-co-operation movement, the Goi eminent also 
had discovered that it vas more eftective to hit the pocket than the per<on 
People who thought little of imprisonment or c\cn physical asepult 
hesitated svhen it meant permanent impoverishment The end disobedi- 
ence movement destroyed this fear in large numbers of men and vomcn 
and prepared the country for a further advance Here again Gandhi acted 
as a wise general who conserves his strength and does not stake his all on 
one mad frantic throw 

The utter unreality of so-called Marxist criticism is rc\calcd vhen 
one considers attacks on Gandhi for not ha\ing launched vhat the critics 
would call a revolutionary mass struggle at the outset of the present var 
A struggle in 1939 uould ha\e taken place in conditions of rising prices 
and wages The risk implicit in a struggle vould be jusliticd onh if the 
Indian masses «ere economicalh and pohticalK hardened enough to fight 
on more than one front Gandhi knev that the struggle would he a long 
and bitter one and did not allow of any heroics He, thcrelore, experi- 
mented with selected indniduals in preparation for a larger struggle 

The crisis of the wai was reached in 1942 Intcrnationalh, ilie 
contending powers held one another in a precarious balance, while wiilun 
India the rising prices had Icit rising wages far hehincf The mere' Uif' 
economic and political difficulties had turned the mind of the j’eop'c tro.n 
their petty communal wrangles to the supreme need ol '’rh'CMng t'lc 
freedom of the land Internallv and externalK, the stage Aas nt ‘'o" 
India’s fight for liberty, and Gandiii once more ga\t tiie call 
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The British dared not allow Gandhi to conduct the revolution of 
1942 What shape or course it would have taken if he had been at the 
helm can only remain a matter for speculation One thing is certain, 
Gandhi conceived the struggle for 1942 as the final stage in the fight for 
India’s freedom It vould be non-violent in scope and method 

The secret of Gandhi’s versatile and dynamic personality is to be 
found in his revolutionary readiness to face facts He rarely approaches 
a problem with p re-conceived notions or readv-made^reiudices^ His deep 
sen^ of community with the people makes him conscious of their hopes 
and fears before these are clearly formulated by themselves Like Lenin, 
he can also feel the pulse of the masses and derives his strength and 
inspiration from his contacts with them His integration in the life of the 
people has enabled him to transform insipid political formalities into le- 
volutionary urges of the people This has liberated his thought from the 
thraldom of the west and enabled him to experiment with new social ideals 
and methods Still more important, it has prevented ossification and 
allowed him continually to change and grow Utter sincerity and amazing 
vitality have characterised all his thought and action Even today at his 
age he is one of the most progressive and revolutionary forces of the con- 
temporary world 
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ITS BEGINNINGS 

By S A B r e I V I 

T oday Mahatma Gandhi is the undisputed leadei of India So 
accustomed have ve become to his sway over the minds and hearts of 
most of us that his leadership is taken by us for gi anted and few of this 
generation lealise the true inwardness of the revolution he has brought 
about in the political life of the country Those of us, who lived through 
the eaily years of this century, may, perhaps, have some conception of it 

Phirozeshah Mehta vas the unci owned king of political India during 
that period, his was the determining voice in the counsels of the Congress 
Gokhale, another great figure of those days, seemed to be the inevitable 
successoi to Phirozeshah There were some others, too, who dominated 
the political scene — eloquent Surendranath Banerjee, silver-tongued 
Malaviya, impetuous Dinshah Wachha and the “extremist” trio, ^Lal, Bal 
and Pal (Lala Lajpat_ Ran B ^ KGangadhar Tilak and Bepin Chandra P^^ 
"Blit Pfnrozeshah Mehta and ^he Congress leaders of those days werc^ 
above all, constitutionalists True, Lala Lajpat Rai had been deported to 
Burma and Lokamanya Tilak had been sentenced several times, his last 
sentence being of six years’ duration But, as yet, the idea of extra-con- 
stitutional mass action to achieve political ends had not been even born 
The Congress had brought about a remarkable political auakcning 
Dadabhai Naoroji had, at the Calcutta Congress of 1906, proclaimed the 
mantia of szvaiaj, Tilak had declared from the prisoner’s dock that, if bj 
his suffering in jail the cause of the country vas served, he would cheerful- 
ly bear the suffering , and the Home Rule agitation, led by him, Mrs 
Besant and many others, during the fiist Great War, had roused the un- 
bounded enthusiasm of the people 
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But the manha of szvaiaj lacked the appropriate action to make it 
real. The sacrifices of Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai and some others A^ere 
admired but not emulated and the pressure of the Home Rule agitation 
was not strong enough to bend the bureaucracy to the Avill of the people 
Not that the material for a revolutionary effort was lacking The people 
of India were bitterly disillusioned after a war that they had helped to 
wage m order “to save the world for democracy” and to vindicate “the 
right of self-determination” of every nation, small as well as big They 
were humiliated, as fev people in history had been, by the martial laAV 
atrocities in the Punjab The hearts of Muslims were lacerated by a 
breach of faith with them, which was responsible foi the dismemberment 
of Turkey and the imposition of foreign domination over their Holy 
Lands The patience of the people was exhausted and their indignation 
inflamed They were ready for action Unarmed their action might 
have taken the form of unorganized violence provoking the organized 
violence of the Government Fortunately for the world as well as India, 
the people found in Gandhiji the leader and m Satyagraha the weapon 
needed to translate their unexpressed anguish into appropriate action 

How the people of India used the weapon under their leader’s guid- 
ance has often been told Sir George Lloyd, the Governor of Bombay, 
Avas obliged to admit that the first non-co-operation movement had come 
within an inch of success Sir George was one of the Governors Avho 
strove hard to crush the movement, he Avas also largely responsible for the 
arrest of the Ah brothers and other Khilafat leaders as Avell as Mahatma 
Gandhi Such a tribute from him to the moA’^ement brings into lelief die 
fact that for the first time in the Avorld’s history a nation almost succeeded 
in Avinning its freedom Avithout resorting to violent means 

Some critics of Gandhiji haA^e expressed the vieiv that he committed 
a great blunder m identifying himself and the Congress Avith Aihat is knoAvn 
as the Khtlafal moA’'ement and they haA'e attributed the present difficulties 
and complications of the Hindu-Mushm pioblem to that “blunder ” These 
critics, hoAACA'er, forget that the non-co-opcration moA^ment itself OA\ed 
its origin to the KhtJafat agitation In his manifesto of March 10, 1920, 
Mahatma Gandhi for the first time indicated his plan of non-co-operation 
and the immediate inspiration for it He AArotc in the course of the mani- 
festo “Non-co-operation is the only remedy left open to us It is the 
clearest remedy, as it is the most effectiA'e, Avhich is absolutely free from 
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ail violence It becomes a duty when co-operation means degradation or 
humiliation or an injury to one’s cherished religious sentiment England 
cannot expect a meek submission by us to an unjust usurpation of rights 
which to Muslims means a matter of life and death ” 

The publication of the terms of peace with Turkey on May 14, 1920, 
roused the indignation of the Muslim world The Khilafat committee 
met in Bombay on May 28, 1920, and adopted a programme of non- 
co-operation *Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya in his Hntoiy of the Congress 
writes "It i\as about this time that Gandhi resolved to refer the question 
of non-co-operation, which was mainly concerned at this time with the 
Khjlafat movement, to a conference of leaders of all parties vhich met 
at Allahabad on June 2, 1920 At this conference the policy of non- 
co-operation was decided upon, and a committee was appointed, composed 
of Gandhi and some Muslim leaders, to draw up the programme The 
committee published their programme which comprised the boycott of 
schools and colleges and law courts As a matter of fact, the All-India 
Khilafat Conference held at Delhi in November 1919 had resolved to 
withdraw co-operation from Government under Gandhiji’s advice — a deci- 
sion which was reaffirmed by Muslim meetings in Calcutta and elsewhere, 
as well as by the Madras Khtlafat Conference on April 17, 1920, where 
the progressive scheme of non-co-operation vas further defined as renun- 
ciation of titles and posts and memberships of councils, appointments in 
the police and military and refusal to pay tax ” 

It is thus clear that the original impulse to the non-co-operation mo\ e- 
ment, as projected by Mahatma Gandhi, came from the Khtlafat agitation 
To quote again, from Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s History of the 
Congress "By the summer of 1920, the ‘Triveni’ of Khtlafat and Punjab 
wrongs and the invisible flow of inadequate reforms became full to the 
brim and by their confluence enriched both m volume and contact the 
stream of national discontent Even the Lokamanya promised to abide by 
the decision of the All-India Congress Committee ” The non-co-operation 
programme was formally inaugurated on August 1, the day on which the 
Lokamanya died The special session of the Congress held in Septembei at 
Calcutta decided by 1,886 votes against 884 that there uas no course left 
open for the people of India but to approve of and adopt the policy of 
progressive non-co-operation inaugurated by Mahatma Gandhi until the 
Khtlafat and Punjab wrongs were righted and ^zearaj nas established In 
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December of that year the non-co-operation resolution was reaffirmed by 
an over-whelming majority of delegates at the Nagpur session of the 
Congress. The Nagpur Congress marks a turning point in the history of 
modern India There the people of India decided to make the struggle for 
freedom their own 

It IS difficult to say that the non-co-operation programme vould not 
have been sanctioned by the Congress if Gandhiji had decided not to identi- 
fy himself and the Congress with the Khilafat agitation It rnust, however, 
be admitted that the Khilafat movement was the mainspring of the non-co- 
operation movement. The political situation in the country was such as to 
make it difficult for Gandhiji and the Congress to refrain from identifying 
themselves with the former All Indians, whether they wanted the Khilafat 
or the Punjab wrong to be righted, were convinced that the attainment of 
^wai aj was the only way and they were prepared to burn, their boats and 
make the sacrifices which Gandhiji demanded of them in order to hasten 
the advent of szuaiaj Hindus and Muslims fought shoulder to shoulder, 
as they had never fought before, and, apart from Gandhiji, the two 
leaders who, more than others, were responsible for bringing about this 
happy co-operation were the Ah brothers 

The then Viceroy of India characterised the non-co-operation move- 
ment as “the most foolish of all foolish schemes ” But very soon he and 
others, who shared his views, realised that the movement shook the found- 
ations of the British Empire in the country and “came within an inch of 
succeeding ” It did more It demonstrated to a sceptical world the 
immeasurable potentialities of non-violence as a means for achieving 
national aims Speaking as the president of the Cocanada Congress of 
1923, Maulana Mohamed Ali summed up the achievements of the first 
non-co-operation movement in these words “Never before in the annals 
of India have the people felt as intensely as they have done since the dawn 
of non-co-operation, and the marvel is not that the fury of the mob has 
resulted in so much bloodshed, but that the manhood of India has been 
successfully revived with so little of it I challenge any one to show an- 
other instance in the history of mankind where hundreds of millions of 
people have been roused to stand up for their liberties and have remained 
so peaceful as the people of India led by Mahatma Gandhi ’’ Such was 
the miracle wrought by Mahatma Gandhi who also inspired the people 
with an unshakable confidence that, under his leadership, no power on 
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earth could stand between them and the freedom of their countrj' It 
was also Maulana Mohamed Ah who tersely defined the country’s 
struggle as a combination of the minimum of co-operation ^^^th the 
British Government with the maximum of co-operation among the people 
of India That was an outstanding lesson of the first non-co-operation 
movement '' 




FRONTIER REVOLUTION 

By Khan Sahib 


T he Pathan is a brave and fearless man and is attracted to Mahatma 
Gandhi because he is the bravest and most fearless man in the Avorld 
Gandhiji had friends among the fev Pathans that were in South Afiica 
and some of them Avere his clients The Pathans fully participated in the 
Satyagraha struggle and none of them submitted to the Black Act When 
Gandhiji adAmcated A^oluntary registration in 1908 under the teims of his 
first settlement AAnth General Smuts, some Indians Avere opposed to it and 
conA^erted some Pathans to their aucaa- One day AA'hen Gandhiji aa as going 
to the Registration Office, Mir Alam, an old client of his, and his com- 
panions gaA^e him bloAAS Avith a cudgel Gandhiji fell on the ground They 
gaA^c him more bloAvs and kicks The noise attracted European passeis- 
bv and Mir Alam and his companions Avere caught and taken into police 
custody When Gandhiji regained consciousness he Avas asked hoAV he 
felt But his first thought aa as about Mir Alam When he Avas told that 
Mir Alam had been arrested along AAith the rest, Gandhiji said, “they 
should be released” and sent a AA'ire to the AdA'ocate-General that he did 
not hold Mil Alam and others guilty for the assault on him and that in 
any case he did not aaisIi them to be prosecuted Mii Alam latei became 
Gandhiji’s friend 

In a statement to the Indian community, Gandhiji said “Seeing tliat 
the assault AAas committed by a Mussalman or Mussalmans, the Hindus 
might probably feel hurt If so, tlicy AAOuld put themsehes in the A\rong 
before the AAorld and their Maker Rather let the blood spilt today 
cement the two communities indissolubh — such is my heart-felt piajcr. 
May God grant it ” 
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The bravery and sacrifice of Gandhiji’s gesture appealed to the 
Pathans in India and they thought that he was really the man to lead us 
to oui objective Thereafter the Pathans became friends and follovers 
of Gandhiji Non-violence is a strange thing for the Pathans to under- 
stand, but they have gradually grasped it 

It was during the 1920 session of the Congress at Calcutta that my 
brothei, Badshah Khan (Frontier Gandhi), first came in contact vith 
Gandhiji, though I came to know him personally only after m^ release 
from jail in 1933 The year 1930 marked the closer association of die 
Frontier people with Gandhiji and the Congress 

When civil disobedience was started, the repression by the Frontier 
Goveinment was very intense and we did not know’ which way to turn for 
help We wanted the rest of India to know' w’hat was happening m the 
Frontier We appioached the Muslim League first tor help, but it was 
refused Our approach to Pandit Jaw’aharlal Nehru, howeier, was fruit- 
ful The Patel Enquiry Committee was appointed But they were not 
allowed to enter the Fionticr They stayed at Rawalpindi and we arranged 
to send them evidence The committee’s offices w'erc raided by the 
Government, but luckily they had completed then report and had already 
despatched it to safer places for publication The report still remains 
under ban 

When the Gandhi-Irwm negotiations started, the hrontier Gu\ em- 
inent tried their utmost to persuade Badshah Khan to leave the Congress 
They sent different people from different provinces to prove to him that 
It Avas m the interest of his community to make a separate truce w’lth (he 
Government But he refused even to see them Gandhiji also ivas pressed 
by the Government to come to terms Avith them leaving the Frontier out 
but he w’as adamant and w'ould not agree to such a thing After the release 
of my brother which followed the Gandhi-Irw’in Pact, the Red Shirts 
became a part of the Congress organisation 

The starting of the Red Shirts was a historic event, their comtrsion 
to non-violence w'as even more so One day after the meeting of tlic 
Afghan Jirga in September 1929, Badshah Khan collected a few workers 
to discuss the formation of an active A’olunteer corps He suggested that 
he w'anted workers w’ho would serve humanity irrespcctnc of any religious 
or other prejudices So, he ga\c the name Khudat Khtdinaigar— ' 
"Servants of God" — for the organisation Some of the joung Frontier 

^ nj 
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people who attended the Lahoie Congress of 1929 got the inspiiation to 
adopt a uniform In the beginning, the uniform just of -white khadi 
Avhich got dirty very soon One of the volunteers dyed his clothes in a 
solution of red brick powder and the first Red Shirt vas bom 

The fust official meeting of the Red Shuts was held on Apiil 18-19, 
1930, a te^v days before the starting of the civil disobedience mo\e- 
ment About 200 Red Shirts attended the meeting Civil disobedience 
staited on April 23 Badshah Khan vas arrested before he could leach 
Peshavar There Avas firing by the police in the city Thousands of 
people suriounded the Charsada sub-diA'ision GoA^ernment offices aaIwic 
Badshah Khan AAas kept I motored doAAm to Charsada to persuade the 
people to remain non-violent Next day AAhen Badshah Khan AAas taken 
in a cai toAA ards Mardan, people lay on the road to stop the car But he 
told them that they should alloAV the military to take him aAA ay 

The Red Shirts then had their baptism of non-A’iolence A meeting 
AAas to be held in Utmanzai next day and there AAas a possibility of an 
outbieak of Anolence So I motored doAAn from PeshaAA'ar to Utmanzai 
I reached the place a couple of hours before the appointed time of meeting 
and AAas successful in taking aAvay AAffiateA'cr arms the people had AAith them 
Heie 1 made my first political speech in a public place When I finished 
my speech somebody came and told me that the Guides CaA^alry had 
arriA'cd I announced that those Avho AAere not prepared to face the 
situation should leaAc the meeting But none left 1 ordered the Red 
Shirts to get on the platfoim The commander of tiie caA^alry announced 
that they AAere going to open fire and the meeting should be dispersed But 
people took no notice The commandei asked me if I could help him. 

1 told him tliat the meeting AAas finished, AAe had done our AAork, “tlie 
best thing for you AAould be to go back and aac aviII maicli to our destina- 
tion But if you AAant to do any shooting you must start iioaa hecausc once 
AAc lca\e the place shooting AAOuld not be a a cry braAc thing” The 
eommander tried to bluft me but CA'cntuallv left A\ith his men and the Red 
Shirts accompanied by their bands marched to a place next to a mosque 

Theie theA aacic diAided into groups and ordered to march to then 
ic'^pectiAC station'* On their AAay thev AAcre attacked In a squad of tiie 
British CavalrA Mohamed Aslam Khan, AAho AAas in command of the 
Red Shirts, ordered them to fall on the ground The CaAalry charged 
them, but alAAaAs stopped just aaIicii the\ reached the lirst rOAA. After 
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trying this for a couple of times, they retired The officials lost their 
heads and repression was intense But the result was that by the end of 
September we had over 80,000 volunteers After the Gandhi-Irwm Pact 
the number of volunteers shot up so quickly that we i\ere unable to cope 
up with the work 

The name “Red Shirts” was given to the organization by British 
officials on the pretext that we were connected with Russia That vas an 
excuse for their attempt to destroy the organization I told an official 
once that we had nothing to do with Russia and that I would give him an 
undertaking in writing that he could hang me, if only he could prove it 
Later in the House of Commons an official announcement was made that 
we had no connection with Russia 

Gandhiji is naturally proud oT the Red Shirts, for non-violence has 

taken a deep root among them Once a Pathan when surrounded and 

beaten by the police pulled out his revolver, threw it on the ground saying, 
“I am told to be non-violent Qtherxtise it is not difficult for me to finish 
yt rtrartt'iSefore you can approach meT^ That has been the spirit of the 
Frontier since 1930 

The Red Shirt is deeply interested in the fight for freedom He has 
adapted Gandhiji’s constructive programme to the peculiar conditions of 
his province The organization is on a military basis but strictly non- 
violent The Red Shirt volunteer mav not be a good spinner but he is a 
good worker He cleans the houses and streets even of people who are 

very much against him He decides disputes, most of which relate to 

land, non-violently He helps the people in practically all their troubles 
There is no regular organization of women but they have taken a laige 
share in the work and are active helpers from behind the scenes Badshah 
Khan is at the top of the whole organization and his hold on people is 
unique 

The tAVo “Gandhis” aie brave people engaged in the same struggle 
against imperialism, a struggle against great odds They are both fear- 
less and selfless and naturally think and act alike When we consciously 
or unconsciously fail to carry out what we profess to the people, we think 
and act differently To those who are ready to sacrifice there is only one 
line of action That is the case vith Badshah Khan and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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MAN AND MACHINE 

By Maurice Frydman 

D uring my last stay in Segaon a peculiar delegation came to interview 
Gandhiji A respectable middle-aged locomotive, in company with a 
bus lorry, a power loom, a sewing machine, a \\ ireless set, an electric stove 
and some more minor nick-nacks crowded round the little hut of 
Mahatmaji The Spirit of Machinery was also present, a vcll-knit, 
spring}^ steel-sinewed, rubber-muscled, stove-enamelled and chromium- 
plated fellow^ a well-modulated loud speaker w'lth a pair of bright grey 
television cells under his highly phosphorescent forehead He carried 
under his arm a double classification card index, containing letters of 
authorisation from all kinds of machinery existing in the vorld 

I guess Pyarelal was diffident whether Mahatmaji would agree to 
receive such a collection of iniquities, but mercy proved again to be the 
only limitless thing in this world and the delegation was duly ushered in 
the presence of Gandhiji, except the locomotive which remained outside 
and got a temporary phone connection 

The Spirit of Machinery clicked and began* “Mahatmaji, we have 
heard that ^our intention is to wipe out our kind from the face of the 
earth and full of dismay and misgivings, we hastened here not to ask for 
merc\ but for justice Would it have been a lesser being tlian \ou, w’e 
would lea\e our Mother, Mrs Time, to take care of him, but your 
inlluence on our father, Mr Human Mind, is already great and steadily 
growing and we arc afraid that vou may turn him awa\ from creating our 
kind and romping in tlie midst of his children We are coming to defend 
our case oiirsehcs and ve shall submit to your \erdict of total c'tinctlori, 
if \oii conMnee us that we arc realh detrimental to the welfare of human- 
itv, material or spiritual or both ” 
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"You will have a hard task to coinincc me," smiled Gandhiji 

"We thought so until we came to Segaon Here we have found so 
manv brethren of ouis as legular inmates of the cishiam that we are 
almost leady to behc\e that our feais weie ill-founded The spectacles 
on your most venerable nose base given us the first hint that om case is 
not hopeless We see our little daiiing genius. Brother Watch, hv vniir 
side, and we understand that y ou have, g ot a special affection fo r him 
T'Jiss Fou n tain Pen is also with you, and Blood Pressure Meter Esq 
' > Mts \ o.u_ uixv-daJr-^^^^^ui -creani-ls-ina^ellmMfTCentrifugaPJypara 
i^nd YO.U LJieMs-ar4..-4rrigaXcd,bv-the^ _Hpn_JPeman_Wheel His Honou r 
the Motor Cai finds often that his services are quite welcome here an d 
oerE\cellenc v the kailvav tinds nothing but words of praise for your 
unfailing oatronshio \Ye sce^stainpcd eiiTelopes'" and 'tElegraplTTorms 
near vou, which tell us in unmistakable terms that the grudge we have 
heard that you bear against us is grossly c^aggerated, if not totally un- 
founded Because vhocsei uses post and telegraph services uses almost 
c\er 3 representative ot our kind, from a bicycle to television " 

"You art mistaken,” said Gandhiji so coolly, that the Spirit felt his 
temperature regulator coiling up its bimetallic springs with a bang “I am 
not using machinery of my own will I have to in a heavily infected 
vorld, and hovever caicful I may be I caught the infection, in a mild 
form, of course If you Aoluntarily stay with lepers, you get leprosy, 
uhich does not mean that leprosy is welcome I must use some machinery 
in a machine-ridden vorld to help to get rid of machinery A homoeopathic 
dose of It, you will admit 1 have no tender feelings for Master Watch 
and Miss Fountain Pen My real home is in the timeless, and in the 
spaceless, vhcre means of communication have got no meaning at all " 

The Spiiit shuddeicd, — "Mahatmaji, in time and space we live and 
move and have oui being Theie is a place for time in the timeless and 
a place for space in the spaceless And, theiefore, there is a place for 
us also in the mind of the Creatoi of our creators ” 

"I admit that as long as I am bound to space and time, I must make 
use of an organism, physically and mentally But why should I complicate 
the organism with appendices Why not be satisfied with the minimum^ 
Why increase the range of my vision, and hearing, the speed of my 
movements^ I am a bantya by caste and a honest deal is a daw for me 
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Therefore I ask hat is the price And I find that what I am gaming 
jnatenally I am losing spiritually The price is too hieh for me f retiKp 
the deal ” — 


Mahatmaji, you are mistaken or we do not grasp your point \\^hat 
do y ou lose spiritually by riding a bicvde or buying a bus ticket 

“My very body being a limitation, any extension of its povers 
increases the limitation ” 


“Then why not cast off the body along vith us alP” 

“I would gladly do so, but m the legitimate way, through natural 
death or self-realisation I have no right to destroy it ” 

“And what right have you got to destroy us?” 


“The right of the cieatoi 
in my wisdom I will destroyjyxiu 


In my foolishness I have created you and 



“We are coming nearer to the point,” said the Spirit with a sigh of 
relief “How do you justify your assertion that ne owe our existence to 
foolishness? When the first man cut the first stick and chipped the first 
stone and made the first axe, was he a fooP When he lighted the hrst 
fire and stitched the first blanket was he a fooP When he spun the fust 
yarn and vove the first cloth was he a fooP Was he a fool to build a 
house and vas he a fool to cook his foocP Was he a fool to turn' the 
potter’s •wheel and the grinding stone ^ Was it foolish to make the watci 
to grind his corn and the wind to fill his sails ^ Was it foolish to use animal 
power when its own was insufficient? First animal, then water and wind, 
then steam and electricity Where to stop? Why not moic and more 
power? Atomic encig)' is coming, then cosmic, then some other, w'ho 
knows? In what way is a man on a donkey more sjnritual than a man in 


an atomic rocket?” 


“Mv friends, )our reasoning is Jalsc ” 

“Please explain Do not dismiss us summarily We arc figliiing 
for our \eiy life.” 

“Which docs not pro\e that \oii are right First!) 1 question Nmir 
statement about the first man and the first axe I do not think that tedi- 
nological progress is a single mounting nine It is rather a scries of 
peaks and ^aIlc^s. ot rising and falling cniii/ations Wfio knov how 
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many have gone into oblivion before the present arose’ And where is the 
guarantee that this civilization will never perish^ So many have Why 
not this 

“This is the first world civilization All others were local It will 
peiish with the woild, not otherwise ’’ 

“I am not so sure It already contains the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion It IS bound to perish and the world will remain the happier for it ’’ 

“I see what you are driving at We are admittedly misused by our 
cieators and often made a tool of their own undoing, but it is their fault, 
not ours There is nothing in our nature that calls for misuse Man did 
not learn to hate after inventing the axe He was hating before and 
killing too, strangling and clawing The axe made him more efficient, 
that IS all, for good and evil ’’ 

“It is hard to rear and easy to kill Therefore, increased all-round 
efficiency is bound to bring about wholesale destruction ” 

“History proves the contrary The population of the world has 
increased Take away fire, clothing and tools and the memory of them 
and the world ivill relapse into the ape-man period wnthin a year’s time " 

“I am not against fire and clothing and shelter for man I am against 
machinery A tool like an axe, a knife, a plough is not a machine ’’ 

“There is no definite demarcation line between tools and machinery 
You are deifying the chaikha Make it bigger and slightly modified and 
you can ride on it The chaikha and the bicycle are blood relations So 
are the \vater wheel and the hydro-electric generator So are the sail 
and the steam turbine ’’ 

“I am for the chaikha^ because it cannot be put to a wiong use Its 
very nature is beneficent ’’ 

“Mahatmaji, please believe us, we do not defend weapons and war 
machinery We are ashamed of them They are outcasts amongst us ” 

“You are all the same obedient tools in the hands of a humanity crazy 
with hate, greed and fear ” 

“Will humanity become sober if you exterminate us?” 
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“If you are not exterminated, it will have no time to become sober. 
It will destroy itself long before “ 

“You cannot exterminate us so easily Our creators will not allov 
Jt ypu are merely wastin g-vour cfforfs Humanity v ill not give us up 
But It can be taught to use us constructively You do not take avay a 
pen from the child because it scribbles instead of vntmg You simplv 
insist It should write properlv “ 

“The comparison does not hold You do take away a dangerous 
veapon ” 

“A power loom is not a dangerous veapon And surely not a 
watch ” 

“A power loom is infinitely more dangerous than a bomber “ 

“A humble taklt can be made into a lethal v capon It is not the fault 
of the takh ” 

“You do not want to see A power loom is automatically destructive 
of human life and happiness You do not require to be wicked for it It 
works by itself It cannot but destroy’’ 

“No, Gandhiji, the pover loom is innocent All depends on the 
user ’’ 

“If I vould have humanity to my liking, I would have made nil 
perfect and wc would not be here to discuss matteis Humanity is not 
perfect and we haee to take it as it is with all its potentialities for good 
and cell And being as it is, it docs misuse machinery I cannot _ehange^ 
It m a dav But I can change it in the long run And the first steqSlTuTTake' 
.uTaTThe^tcmptation for further nnsehief Products e rnachinerv is not 
intrinsically wicked, hut it definitely is a tremendous temptation foi wicked- 
ness There tore it must go “ 

“We are glad >ou ha\c admitted that we are not intrinsically wiekcd,” 

“Don’t be so glad Nothing in this world is mtrinsicallv good (^r 
bad All ileperuls on the use humanits puts it to " 

“Is there no liope that oik da\ humanitv will pur us 1*1 pn)per use 

“Hunum neesk are im.ite«l IVoduaive eipuite v {iraetuall) un- 
Imatsd “ 
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“In a well-organized society it means unlimited leisure for all ’ 

“Except for a few willing or unwilling slaves — turning the ladder 
only Now' you have a few masters rotting in leisure and a multitude of 
slaves degraded by stultifying drudgciy In your machine Utopia you wi ll 
have a multitu de joX-jnasters-i otting-in lieiiure andji_few sla ves serv icing 
tKe" hiacliinery ” 

“Why slaves^ Highly qualified technicians, inventors, scientists” 

“Admitted, but then it will he still worse A technological world 
dictatorship of a group of technicians, keeping the vast herd of humanity 
in good health and form just to satisfy their ow'n greed for power, trans- 
forming the world into a hieeding house of human pets, well-built, well- 
educated, taught games and arts, and getting daily injections of admiration 
for their benefactors ” 

"Either slaves oi exploiters No other solution for mankind'?” 

“Yes, neither slaA'es nor exploiters ” 

“That IS where we come in Without machinery how' can a man be 
free from drudgery? Drudgery creates the desire to escape from it The 
stronger will turn his fellow' beings into slaves, the more intelligent will 
design a machine Only in the age of plenty for all there is freedom from 
temptation to exploit or to enslave ” 

“No, because there is no such thing as the age of plenty Human 
needs are limited, but not human desires Today a man desires to visit 
England, tomorrow' he w'lll desire to visit the moon ” 

“What IS w'rong w'lth visiting the moon?” 

“Not more than w'lth visiting England It is unnecessary ” 

“How ? Is human curiosity not to be satisfied?” 

“There is no end to it ” 

“Why should there be?” 

“My friend,” said Gandhiji, with the resigned air of a man who know s 
that he talks well above the heads of his audience, “after all you are only 
machines, children of a momentary aberration of your creators You are 
due to a mistake But you w'lll never admit it ” 
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“Wc ^\anl to know at least the nature of the aberration ” 

“Humanity had plenty w-ithout machineiy Plenty of food and cloth- 
ing and siieltcr and time to think “ 

“Plistory denies it “ 

“What do you know of histoiy^ The last few' thousand years are 
only the end of an cia But what do wc know of the cra^ Plenty of food, 
c lothing and shekel, plenty of clear heads and Io m n g h earls do not'lea ve 
nfnT]cs~ A mu d hut will return to mud , how ever happy and wnse were the 
{:)eo p le that live TTnit Brass monumentTand~stbnc pTllars are erected 
bad consciences 1 lie happy people leave no traces If machinery stands 
for culture, then all great teachers of humanity were barbarians. But they 
stand for real culture, fiee from the obsession of material efficiency” 

“Is efficiency bad?” 

“Too much of it makes natural human needs so easy to satisfy that 
more needs arc bred artificially And once the creation of artificial needs 
IS started, there is no end to them Verily the man possesses the world, 
but loses his soul.” 

“So 5’’0u W'ant culture and not a technological age of plenty' But how 
can there be culture for all w ithout highly de\'eloped means of communi- 
cation'?” 

“Your new'spapers and novels and magazines and cinemas and 
gramophones and w’lreless and tele^nsion are an abomination We have had 
It since so many years and we are as near damnation as can only be Truth 
and kindness are the foundations of all real culture Where are they? 
Falsehood, greed and hatred are broadcasted, published, advertised, made 
accessible, available, cheap We teach people to read and w^e give them 
to read rubbish ” 

“So you have no mercy even for the printing press 

“My friends, the greatest teachings of humanity w'ere transmitted 
either orally or in manuscripts When a man had to memorise or copy by 
I hand, he used to take good care that it was w^ell worth the trouble ” 

“The right man wnll select the right book even if it is printed ” 

“Before almost all books w^ere good books, now' not even one m a 
thousand ” 
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"Nobody ioiccj. vou to icad the bad ones " 

"But they aic thoic and they mislead oi simply waste time Books 
June become a icspcctable diug ” 

"What then is vour idea! of culture’’” 

"It is not a machine-made culture first of all It is entirely indivi- 
dualistic It has nothing to do nith material plentj The normal needs 
of man aie those which when satisfied keep the body and mind fit foi 
woik and well under eontiol Because they ha\’e got a w’ork to do ” 

"What work’" 

"The hard work of finding the Real, the Infinite Truth and Love 
Humanit) has no other task And if it works loi anything else, it w’oiks 
for Its own dcstiuction ” 

"The goal of life of oui creators is beyond oiii scope, we agree But 
we can be helpful \et in producing good food and clothing and shelter, 
if nothing else ” 

"We can have them with the simplest tools ” 

"With OUI help you will hace more leisure ’ 

"Seaich foi the Real is not a spare time occupation Work is a part 
and paiccl of it Not the drudgery at a machine, of course, but the happy 
sunlit work in the field, or the garden or amongst friends and family ” 

"But science has still a place in youi scheme of things ” 

"Only as far as it leads to the Supreme Science ” 

"And ait’” 

"Only as far as it leads to the Supieme Beauty ” 

"And the spiiit of c\ploi ation’” 

"Only as fai as it leads to the Supieme Discoveiy ” 

"Mahatmaji, there is no place for us in your scheme It is cleai now’ 
We -shall go and take shelter w'lth those who are not so one-pointed as 
you are Yours is the way to the Creatoi aw’ay horn creation There may 
be another w’ay — through creation, through plenty of everything There 
is still a place foi us that w ay ” 
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“All ^^^lys l ead to th e same goal On all the ways you will be ulti- 
inately^discard^ I am doing it from the veiy stait Because on the way 
to Truth and Love the man in the fastest’ lockct takes the longest time 
Not even one step is needed to enter one’s ovn heart ’’ 

“Good-bye, Gandhiji Jf you arc right, we shall return to you one 
4 ay 1 tT ttie ^h aj^ o f nice Ijtde knives and spades and ploughs ’’ 

“Good-bye and don’t return We do not need read>MTiades Rust 
avay on the mother eaith ’’ 

The dejected delegation left the hut 1 was with them to see them 
oft The Spirit of Machinerv looked at me suspiciously and the pover 
loom examined despairingly my khadi shirt But vhen I introduced myself 
as an engineer, they were all honey 

‘‘A creator amongst destroyers,’’ shrilly vhispcred the locomotive 
“What for? Do you plan to convert them?’’ 

“1 am soiry it is not the exact purpose of my stay here,’’ said I “It 
looks rather that I am out for being converted ’’ 

“So you are one of then victims'!’’’ 

“Not exactly I am not m search of a philosophy but of facts about 
India and humanity Gandhiji knovs India, he is India To understand 
him is to understand his country He contains the essence of all that is 
Indian and, therefore, he is supremely human ’’ 

“You have heard our conversation,” said the Spirit “It is plain He 
i\ants to return to the flint axe and the fur blanket” 

“Not exactly He welcomes inventiveness, but not of the kind that 
leads to complication of needs, centralisation of production and over- 
interdependence of mankind To pick up a stone, a piece of wood, a 
handful of cotton or avooI, a few dry leaves or pieces of bark from a tree 
growing near by and with the simplest means to create a piece of art or 
ingenuity, where the creative thought and aesthetic intuition are so intense 
that the chaikha or the loom or the piece of cloth are spiritualised by an 
overwhelming preponderance of soul over matter There is no such pre- 
ponderance in a locomotive or a power loom ” 

“Why not^ Generations of inventors have brought us to the present 
stage ” 
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“It ts !ikt a puttin' piintcd In ntncrations ot artists There is no 
iiuln ulinlitN ahout it “ 

“Ilttt mhtiuist hou can tluii !k anv pioffrtss’’’ 

“True m}icnult\ and tine in\cnii\cncss arc like tine art, A spontane- 
ous crcitivc urttc Uvin}*; the simplest means fot ohiaininp; a thing imniedi- 
atcU Useful and hcnuiiful Machinerv is too inaccessible for the man in the 
sircii lit t mnot mike, noi t\tn itlmire it," 

“ riitn what 

“Ciijuilnii mnts cvortbmh to be a cicatoi, not just the fen e\perts ” 

“I Ion ml! he aelmtc it 

“n\ encouraging creitnencss of the right kind By gi'ing oppor- 
tunities lor creatneiiess Ii\ taking a\\a\ obstacles" 

“Please evidain " 

“When nnss-scalc production goes and c\crv village has to produce 
for its immediate consumption, millions of craftsmen mil be engaged in 
making tools and implements Thev will base to use local materials, 
tallow up the local technique and traditions and exercise fully their 
indnidua! judgment, both w’lth regard to design and to finish. There is no 
doubt that this will gne infinitcK more scope for imentieeness and 
creativeness tlnn the present svsicm, where a few specialised brains heap 
uj) complications o\ei complications and the vast majority thoughtlessly 
marnif.ictures and uses them " 

“But IS there anv place foi us’" asked the Spirit of Machinery 

“Take the case of ait The film claims to be art but is a niachine- 
m-’de art, an art for sale, and therefore hardly any .irt at all A villager 
seeing a film in the nearest city docs come out the pooicr for it emotionally 
and aesthetically But when .ill in the village collaboiatc enthusiastically 
in staging a play composed bv local talent and all village craftsmen are 
given a full chance to show their skill and inv'entivTness and no tickets are 
sold, all espenses being jiaid by willing contributions in kind and cash, then 
ev'erjbodv is the richer for it and nobody poorer In the same way when 
millions of yards of yarn arc produced in a mill it is a tremendous social 
waste Not only waste of money, but also of the creativ'e pride of the 
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ciaftsman, of the little ciop of cotton, of the quiet afternoon hour of 
spinning in the nntlst ol thiklren.” 

“No hope foi us then? No place at all in your scheme?” 

“Man cannot nsk to ser\c you. You usually ciush your servants to 
pulp. But when you become easy to make, simple, efficient and beautilul, 
little fi lends of the household or the farm, Gandhiji, 1 am suie, mil have 
nothing but aftection foi you What you rcquiic is a rebirth. The spin- 
ning jenny should become again the sweetly singing chaikha, the powei 
loom should become again the uca\eis’ faithful friend. And so all of 
^on ” 

“We thank you for the glimpse of hope,” said the Spirit “We are 
vhat you make us. It is foi you, creatois, to see that we do not destroy 
you. We aie your childien ” 

“You arc childien of oiu gieed and fienzy Theicfore you will go 
But you vill come back as childien of love and pity, wonderfully simple, 
beautifully intelligent And you vill remain with us for ever, things radiant 
With all the riches of heart and mind of your creators.” 
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By S K George 

G ANDllIirS attitude towaids Christian niissioii!) in India is a question 
that he has tiielessly discussed Mith Christian missionaries and m his 
journals, Young India and llanjan Gandhiji’s \ie\\s arc crystal-clear but 
Chiistian missionaries find it difhcult and arc perhaps un\Mlling to make 
up their minds and to act accordingly As Gandhiji put it to Di John 
R Mott, who tluring hts second visit to the Mahatma wanted to know^ if 
there was any ad\ancc in understanding and icconciliation between them on 
the issues they had discussed two years earlier “1 delibeiatcly say ‘no 
ad\ancc’ in action What 1 h<i\c noticed is that there is a drift m the 
right direction so far as thought is concerned Right conviction to be of 
use has to be translated into action ” 

Gandhiji’s contact with Christianity and Chnstian missions dates from 
his ^cry early days As a )oung student m London, as a laAvyer and social 
worker m South Africa and as the undisputed leader of India’s masses, he 
has been approached, preached at and prayed foi by Christians of all 
shades of belief and all ^arletles of piactice, ranging from the Plymouth 
Brethren of England to Dr Kagawa of Japan, from devout Quakers to 
.irdcnt Catholics It is sometimes said by Christians, who regret Gandhiji’s 
non-acceptance of Christianity, that he has been unfortunate in his Christian 
contacts That was what Lady Emily Kinnaird told Gandhiji at their 
meeting "You did not meet the right kind of people ” Gandhiji told her 
how in his young and impressionable days he had come across Christians 
like Dr F W Mayer, Andrew Murray and Spencer Walton and in later 
life Charlie Andrews, John R Mott and Kagaw^a “It w^as F W Mayer 
W'ho after a long talk wnth me asked the other Chnstian friends to let me 
alone,’’ he told her But they have not let him alone If Gandhiji is 
not a Christian today it is not because Christianity has not been pressed on 
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him 01 because he has not come acioss the best and noblest expressions 

of It. 

Gandhi ji’s mIioIc life has been and still is an experiment with Truth 
and he has followed it m the lealm of lehgion as in all other spheies of 
life In a veiy frank address to missionaries in Calcutta in 1925, 
Gandhiji told them how he A\ent to sec one of the biggest of Indian 
Christians, Kali Chai an Bancijce, “in fulfilment oi a sacred promise I 
have made to some of my clearest Christian friends that I vill leave no 
stone untuincd to find out the true light 1 told him that 1 had given my 
1 1 lends the assuiancc that no vorldly gain would keep me away fiom the 
light, if I could but see it I came away not sorry, not dejected, not dis- 
appointed, but I felt sad that even Mi Bancrjec could not convince me ’’ 

Along with these personal contacts had gone a careful reading of the 
Bible Characteristically enough Gandhiji persisted in his Bible reading, 
e\en though the carliei books of the Old Testament, especially the Book of 
Numbers, repelled him. “The New Testament produced a diffeient 
impression, especially the Seimon on the Mount, which went straight to 
my heart.” Gandhiji has remained a close student of the Bible and 
treasuies it among his few cherished books In fact he had once to defend 
himself against many irate correspondents who charged him with being a 
Christian in secret, for consenting to read and interpret the New Test- 
ament to the boys of the Gujarat National College 

These experiments vith Truth, carried on not merely in the realm of 
the intellect or the emotions but in the laboratory of a life of the most 
intense activity, have led Gandhiji to ceitain conclusions It is not that 
he feels he has finally attained or has sealed his mind against fresh or 
further light That is against his fundamental concept of Truth as God 
He is still as open and receptive as a child, still a humble seekei after 
Truth. But the truth he has so far seen he has stated in the most unambi- 
guous terms and without mental leservations And he is very insistent 
that those who deal with him, especially in religious matters, should les- 
pond to him without such reservations The conclusion he has reached, 
after a prayerful study not only of Christianity and Hinduism but of othei 
religions as well, is “that all leligions are tiue and that all religions have 
some error in them ” 

So strongly and so clearly does Gandhiji hold this doctrine of toler- 
ance, the equality of religions, that he has included it among the principal 
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tonctb ol his ashum Tlie following aic the caulinal points in it "This 
admission (of the imperfection of one’s own faith) will be readily made 
by a seeker ol Truth, who follows the law of Love ll we had attained 
the full Mston of Truth, vc vould no longer be mere seckeis, but would 
haAe become one vith God, foi Truth is God But being only seekers we 
prosecute out quest and are conscious of our imperfection And if we aie 
imperfect ourselves, religion as conceived by us must also be imperfect 
We ha\c not realised religion m its perfection, even as ve have not realis- 
ed God Religion of our conception, being thus imperfect, is always subject 
to a process of evolution and rc-intcrprctation Progiess towards Tiuth, 
towards God, is possible only because of such evolution And if all faiths 
outlined by men are imperfect, the question of comparative merit does not 
arise All faiths constitute a revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect 
and liable to error Rc\ercncc for other faiths need not blind us to their 
faults Wt must be keenly aln e to the defects of our own faith also, yet 
not lca\e it on that account but try to o\eicomc those defects Looking 
at all religions, uith an equal eye, we would not only not hesitate, but 
vould think It oui duty to blend into oiu faith c\erv acceptable featuie of 
other faiths ” 

Again, he emphasises "Even as a tiee has a single tiunk, but many 
branches and lca\es, so there is one true and perfect leligion, but it be- 
comes many as it passes through the human medium The one religion 
IS beyond all speech Imperfect men put it into such language as they can 
command, and their vords are interpreted by other men equally imperfect 
Hence the necessity for tolciance, which docs not mean indifference tovaids 
one’s own faith, but a more intelligent and purer love for it Tolerance gives 
us spiritual insight, which is as far from fanaticism as the North Pole trom 
the South True knowledge of religion breaks down the barriers between 
faith and faith Cultivation of tolerance for other faiths will impart to 
us a truer understanding of our own Tolerance obviously does not dis- 
turb the distinction between right and urong, oi good and evil The 
reference here throughout naturally is to the principal faiths of the world 
They are all based on common fundamentals They have all produced 
great saints ’’ 

Like his other precepts, Gandhiji has piactised this and found it stand 
the test of practice In his ashrams m South Africa and India he has had 
Christians and Muslims, besides Hindus, as inmates sharing to the full 
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in the ichgious inspii.ition of the fcllo\vt,hip The naincb of Jcsiij,, of 
Allah, of I~loi iihiAc], have all been used in place of Ins OAvn favourite 
Ramanama in the aslnam piayeis, vith equal acceptance and inspiration to 
all Some of Ins favourite hymns aie diawn from Christian hymnology 
Readings f;om the Koian and the Bible aie fiequently used at the 
iulnam devotions And these are not dcmonsti ations foi special occasions 
oi to please stiay visitois, but as sustenance foi the saciilicial living in 
ulnch he and Ins associates have been engaged amid the sti esses of a storm- 
tossed caicei 

It IS this doctiine of the equality of icligions that the Christian mis- 
sionary finds it difficult to grant and many battles loyal have been joined by 
leputed missionaries with Gandhiji on this issue In the first place theie is 
the exclusne and unique claim made ioi Chiistianity as the one true leligion 
and for Jesus as the one and only incai nation of God, the only begotten Son 
of God Gandlnji has specifically denied tins exclusive claim for Jesus “To 
believe that Jesus is the only begotten Son of God is to me against reason, 
for God can’t many and beget chilchen The word ‘Son’ there can only 
be used in a figurative sense In that sense every one wdio stands in the 
position of Jesus is a begotten Son of God If a man is spiritually miles 
ahead ol us, we may say that he is in a special sense the Son of God, 
though we are all children of God We repudiate that relationship in oui 
lives, whereas this life is witness to that relationship” He furthei dep- 
lecates all attempts to assess the degiees of divinity of the great Saviouis 
of mankind “To say that Jesus was 99 per cent divine and Mahomed 
50 per cent and Krishna ten per cent is to airogate to oneself a function 
wdiich leally does not belong to man ” On another occasion he said He 
(Jesus) affects my life no less because I regaid him as one among the 
many begotten Sons of God The adjective ‘begotten’ has for me a 
deeper, possibly a grander meaning than its literal meaning For me it 
implies spiritual birth In his own times he was the nearest to God ’ 

With regaid to the Christian claim of a unique act of God, once and 
foi all time in histoiy, Gandhiji is equally explicit “I may suggest that 
God did not bear the Cross only 1,900 yeais ago, but He bears it today 
It w^ould be poor comfoit to the w'orld if it had to depend upon a historical 
God Avho died 2,000 years ago Do not then preach the God of histoiy, 
but show Him as He lives today, through you,” he told the missionaries 
Challenged as to w^hethei he himself expeiiences the presence of the 
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living Chi 1 st he answered “If it is the hisloiical Jesus surnamed Christ 
that ^ou refer to I must sav I do not It it is an adjective signifying one 
ol the names of CJod, then I must say I do fctl the piesencc of God — call 
Him Christ, call Him Kiishna, call Him Rama, and if I do not feel a 
piescncc of God within me, 1 see much of miseiv and disappointment 
c\erv dav that I would be a raMug maniac and my destination would be 
the Hooghli ’’ 

The other icason why tiie Christian missionaiy finds it difficult to 
accept the doctrine of tlie equably of icligions is his obsession w'lth the 
crudities of so mucii of popular Hinduism, especially with the animism of 
the outcastes of Hindu sociclv These at any rate, the missionary would 
sav, ought not to be tokrated, and the outcaste weaned ot his superstition 
belongs to tiic religious propagandist who is sufficiently interested in him 
to pei form that ser\ ice But Gandhiji’s tolerance extends even to the 
animist In the fust place he would deprecate the assumption of supei- 
lority that justifies the sweeping aside e\eii of then crude beliefs He 
would agree with Miss Evelyn Underhill when she says, “All w'oiship is 
sacred, since m its most degraded forms, among the most ignorant and 
foolish of w'orshippers, there has yet been some seeking after the Divine 
and between these and the most glorious ritual or the highest philosophic 
certainty tliere lies so small a space that w'c may believe the Saints in 
Paradise regard it with a smile” “What have I,” Gandhiji asks, “to 
take to the aborigines and the Assamese hillmen except to go in my naked- 
ness to them Rather than ask them to join my prayer, I would join their 
prayer ” The Chi istian claim to pi each to them has been to him an 
instance of airogancc going in the garb of humihtv 

Deeply painful to him Avas the Chiistian endeavour to giab as many 
of these untouchables they could in an unseemly competition Avith othei 
militant faiths in the land, w-hen the lure of political power was aw^akening 
even these unfortunate millions to a consciousness of their present state 
and future possibilities Gandhiji had sw'orn at the Round Table Confer- 
ence to lay down his life to stop the vivisection of Hinduism, the segrega- 
tion of the Depressed Classes as a separate community It was to him an 
issue going far beyond its political and communal repercussions The 
Harijans are to him bone of the bone and flesh of the flesh of Hindu 
society They have from times immemorial been absoibed m Hinduism 
They are of the soil and their roots he deep there His dedication to the 
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cause of the lemoval of untouchabihty is prioi to and deepei than 
any of his other devotions The lemoval of then disabilities, the opening 
of temples to them, is to him an act of repaialion, of atonement, that the 
caste Hindu owes to the outcaste It does not matter to him i^hether the 
outcaste, in his justifiable lesentment and impatience, does not want temple- 
entry and leaves the Hindu fold “I should insist on Hindu temples being 
till own open to Harijans even if the Harijans in India weie converted to 
another leligion, and theie was only one Haiijan left in the Hindu fold 
Hinduism can only be saved when it has become purified by the perform- 
ance of oui duty without the expectation of any return whatsoever from 
the Harijans It is this leligious attitude that isolates the Harijan ques- 
tion from all othei questions and gives it a special impoitance” 

In this stiuggle with the age-old monstei of untouchabihty, risking his 
life and reputation on it, it hurt Gandhiji to see Christian missions joining 
with rival faiths in taking advantage of this ferment to attract the 
Harijans to their folds With raie individual exceptions they claimed to 
see a new awakening of spiritual hunger in the untouchable masses, calling 
for feverish eftort on then own part They professed to see in Dr. Ambed- 
kar a modern Moses leading an exodus of his submerged people to a new 
promised land, which each rival sect fondly hoped would be its own 
particular fold The Church Mission Society, for example, appealed for 
“an emergency fund of £25,000 to enable extra grants to be made during 
the next five years to those areas w^here this big movement is taking 
place,” and appealed to the wdiole church to support it in this effort 

Gandhiji sought in vain for evidences of this new spiritual hunger and 
of the conversion of thousands of India’s untouchables to Christianity, 
along with a large number of high-caste Hindus Even well-meaning 
attempts by certain Indian Christians, interested in the welfare of the 
country and the future of Christianity in the land, fell between two stools, 
in their attempt to allay suspicion on the one hand and to cling to the 
right of conversion on the other Gandhiji referred to their manifesto 
as “an unfortunate document,” which failed to accomplish its double 
purpose of soothing the ruffled feelings of Hindus and of turning the 
Christian missions from their irreligious gamble for converts “The big 
movement” led nowhere Dr Ambedkar still remains a Hindu, or at 
least has not yet sighted his promised land, w'^hile the masses of India’s 
untouchables are fast being assimilated into the general Hindu community 
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They aie finding, as they naturally ought to, satisfaction for their spiritual 
hunger in an awakened Hinduism, purified of the blight of untouchability 
that had also contaminated other religions including Christianity A 
Christian church really caring for spiritual values, leally concerned for 
the regeneration of India, would have unreservedly rejoiced at the puri- 
fication of a sistei religion and lent it the right hand of fellowship, instead 
of adding to its perplexities and asserting its own rights 

The Christian missions would desperately cling to this right of con- 
version, to go about in these days of iiieligion and materialism to awaken 
spiritual hunger in all and to gather people into their fold But Gandhiji 
Avould diaAv a distinction between a right and a duty in this mattei “When 
a duty becomes a right it ceases to be a duty Performance of a duty 
requires one quality — that of suffering and introspection Exercise of a 
right requires a quality that gives the power to impose one’s will upon the 
resister through sanctions devised by the claimant or the law whose aid 
he invokes in the exercise of his right The duty of taking a spiritual 
message is performed by the messenger becoming a fit vehicle by prayei 
and fasting Conceived as a right it may easily become an imposition on 
unwilling parties ” 

The Christian’s duty to bear witness to the saving grace he has 
experienced in Christ is one which Gandhiji would be the last to deny It 
IS one Avhich he has ever welcomed Quite recently it was reported m the 
daily press that Dr Stanley Jones, the reputed evangelist, told a meeting 
m New York that Gandhiji gave four suggestions for weaving Christianity 
into the national fabric of India “You Christians must practise your reli- 
gion without adulterating it or toning it down You Christians, especially 
missionaries, should begin to live more like Christ You should spread 
more of the gospel of love and you should study non-Christian faiths to 
have a. more sympathetic understanding of their faiths” The gospel of 
Jesus, according to him, needs no adventitious propaganda to make itself 
felt and accepted Time and again has he brought in the parable of the 
rose to illustrate his meaning ‘Tet your life speak to us,” he constantly 
tells the missionaries, “even as the rose needs no speec h but simply spieads 
Its perfume Even the blind who do not see the rose perceive its fragrance 
7l'hat is the '^gEgferTTf^Ke'gdsp'el "df~the “rose 'BuC~th'£~g:ospel-that~Jrsu s 
preached is more subtle and fragrant than the gospel of the rose If the 
-^^semeeds no~agent, mu'ch 'less does the gospel of Christ need any agent ” 
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Gandhlji’s demand on the missionary is that he should cease to be 
a piopagandist of his faith and should live it out in the land of his adop- 
tion It IS a fai moie challenging thing, demanding greater and not less 
conseciation, fuller and moic u hole-hearted devotion, than the mis- 
sionaries have yet given to their laith and the land and people they come 
to serve It is because he sees in the essence of Christianity a faith akin 
to his own that he expects more of them and is content with nothing less 
than the best That is vhy there is a yearning note of disappointment in 
his contact with missionaries, even of the better type That was why he 
could not help being disappointed at the inteiview with even such an out- 
standing Christian like Dr Kagawa of Japan He was all admiration for 
the splendid record of Kagawa’s co-operative and economic achievements, 
as he IS foi the efficient Good Samaiitan services of Christian missions in 
India But Gandhiji cannot be content with these Holding as he does- 
that leligion must touch and transform the whole of life he could not help 
asking Dr Kagawa what attitude he had taken on the question of Japanese 
aggression in China Dr Kagava could only reply that, in spite of his 
pacifist and Christian convictions, he had desisted from practising the v ay 
of the Cross in declaring his views against the aggressive policies of his 
nation and “in so doing make Japan live through your death “ “The 
conviction is thcie But friends have been asking me to desist,” replied 
Dr Kagawa “Well, don’t listen to friends, Avhen the Friend inside you 
says ‘Do this’,” counselled Gandhiji 

It has often been said by Christian friends who regret Gandhiji’s 
not joining the church that he v ould have been a far greater force for the 
Kingdom of God in India if he had become a professed Christian 
Dr Kagawa’s instance perhaps proves the contrary It is the very fact 
of Kagawa’s cutting himself off from the community of his birth, which 
torms the largest element in his country, that prevents him from challeng- 
ing that community to its depths on the vital issues confronting it, whereas 
Gandhiji by remaining a Hindu feels no hesitation in so challenging his 
people The Cross would shine all the more clearly before him in a 
nationalist India It is conviction like that of Dr Kagawa, carried into 
action to the point of ascending the Cross, that Gandhiji in all humility 
would demand of the missionary in facing the problem of India’s relation- 
ship with Britain He appreciates the trend towards toning down the 
denationalizing tendencies of Christianity m India as preached by the 
missionaries and practised by the large majority of Indian Christians; but 
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lie asks foi far moic fiom those who would present Christ to India The 
challenge comes all the more pointedly from one who has testified that 
"though I cannot claim to be a Christian in the sectarian sense, the 
example of Jesus’s suffering is a factor in the composition of my undying 
faith in non-violence, which lules all my actions, worldly and temporal 
Jesus lived and died in vain if he did not teach us to regulate the whole of 
life bv the eternal Law of Love ’’ 

When this challenge is squarely and sincerely met Christian preach- 
ing ^\lll cease to he an offence and will \Mn acceptance in an unprecedented 
manner Christian apprehensions regarding discrimination against them 
in nationalist India will tlien ^anlsh like mist before the rising sun 
Gandhiii has laid bare his heart on the topic and there is no justification 
for pestering him furthei on the matter “I should love”, he said once 
speaking in Ceylon, "all the men, not only in India, but in the world, 
belonging to the different faiths, to become better people by contact vith 
one another and if that happens, the world will be a much better place 
to live in than it is todav I plead for the broadest toleration, and I am 
working to that end I ask people to examine every religion from the 
point of view of the religionists themselves I do not expect the India of 
my dream to develop one religion, that is wholly Hindu, or wholly 
Christian or holly Mussalman, but I want it to be wholly tolerant, with 
Its religions working side bv side with one another ” 
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By K. A. Abbas 

I T was one of those memoiable evenings on the Juhii beach Ten 
thousand people weie assembled to join Gandhiji in his evening prayers 
Still as a statue he sat listening to the prayers of differeht faiths intoned by 
his ashiamites 

The Sanskrit hymn and the devotional song in Hindi by Tulsidas 
weie familiar to the ears of those present But suddenly the still evening 
air was filled with a strange new melody, resonant and yet soft, soothing 
and yet inspiring B-ismiUah-ti -Rehvian~w -Rahwi — in the name of God 
who IS merciful and benevolent AUiamdu hllahi labbi’l alameen Anah- 
inan ui Raliivi o malik-e-yamn tid deen — all praise is for God who is 
the lord of all the umveise, who is merciful and the master of the day of 
judgment 

Hardly one pei cent of the crowd present realised that a verse from 
the Holy Koran vas being recited and that Gandhiji never regards his 
prayers complete unless they include some verses from the scripture of 
Islam And even among those who did few paused to ponder over the 
significance of the occasion 

How can it be that the man vho is so often accused by fanatical 
communahsts of being an enemy of the Muslims and Islam should find 
inspiration in the verses from the Koran? 

On that fateful morning of August 9 when he was being taken away 
by the police, he asked for time to offer his prayers These included verses 
from the Koran With him he took less than half a dozen books. One 
of these was the Koran. 
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Could It be hypocrisy^ A politician’s device to placate the Muslims^ 
The answer is a conclusive “No ’’ For, Gandhiji’s interest in and respect 
for Islam is at least fifty years old, much older than his political leader- 
ship And throughout his life there has never been a period when he has 
not enjoyed the confidence and affection of a host of Muslim friends and 
co-woikers Whatever else may be said about his religiosity, no one can 
ever accuse him of possessing an exclusive, dogmatic faith 

In his autobiogi aphy Gandhiji records how from his very boyhood 
he “got an early grounding of toleration for all branches of Hinduism 
and sister religions ’’ His father had “Mussalman and Parsi friends, who 
would talk to him about their own faiths, and he would listen to them 
always with respect, and often with interest I often had a chance to be 
present at these talks There many things combined to inculcate m me a 
toleration for all faiths ” 

The real quest for, and understanding of, religion was, of course, to 
come to him later But cuiiously enough, the birth of a spirit of religious 
enquiiy coincided vith a phase of his life in vhich he was to come in inti- 
mate friendly contact with a number of Muslims It should be recalled 
that it was at the invitation of a Muslim merchant, Abdullah Sheth, that 
Gandhiji, then a promising barrister, proceeded to South Africa This is 
how he describes his first contact with Abdullah Sheth and, through him, 
with Islam “He (Abdullah Sheth) was proud of Islam and loved to 
discourse on Islamic philosophy Though he did not know Arabic, his 
acquaintance with the Holy Koran and Islamic literature in general was 
tairly good Illustrations he had in plenty, always ready at hand Contact 
with him gave me a fair amount of practical knowledge of Islam When 
we came closer to each other, we had long discussions on religious topics ” 

It was during his prolonged stay in South Africa that Gandhiji under- 
took a comparative study of religions, delving into not only Upanishads 
and philosophical works mterpieting Hinduism but the scriptures of 
Christianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism “All this,’’ he records in his auto- 
biography, “enhanced my regard for Hinduism, and its beauties began to 
grow upon me ’’ But he -was far from becoming a fanatic or an exclusive 
dogmatist For, he says, “It did not, however, prejudice me against other 
religions” He read extensively on the lives of the founders of the gicat 
religions, particularly on the Prophet of Islam “These books,” he says, 
“raised Mohammed in mv estimation ” It will be seen, therefore, that 
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as his inteiest in religion grew, so did his tolerance and humanity, so that 
he developed a reveiencc for all the religions along with that of his birth 
More, “the study stimulated my self-introspection and fostered in me 
the habit of putting into practice whatever appealed to me in my studies ’’ 
Thus, out of this compaiative study of religions, emerged not a bigoted, 
narrow-minded Hindu but a practical humanitarian, deriving faith and 
inspiration from the deepest and the most universal impulses of religion, 
and being mspiied by tliem to seive humanitv at large, irrespective of 
creed or colour 

It IS not surprising to find, therefore, that the Hindu barrister soon 
won the affection and confidence of the entire Indian community in South 
Africa, a large and influential section of which compiised Muslims Before 
he formally joined the Indian National Congress, Gandhiji started a - 
counterpart of it in the Natal Indian Congress vith the active assistance 
of his Indian Muslim friends and fellow-workers in South Africa, parti- 
cularly Dada Abdullah Indeed, throughout his long stay in Africa, 
Gandhiji’s fight to secure civic rights foi Indians was a fight on behalf of 
the Muslims who constituted the bulk of the Indian community All his 
activities weie directed towards safeguarding the rights of all the Indians, 
irrespective of their religious affiliations or social and economic status 
The Natal Indian Congress, under his leadership, was a non-communal 
and democratic organization fighting for the rights of indentured laboureis 
with as much vigour as for the rights of the merchants 

On his return to India he lost no opportunity in establishing friendly 
contact and fraternal relations with the leaders of Indian Muslims who 
were then engaged in a sharp conflict with the authorities over the Turkish 
question It was during this period that he made friends wnth the All 
brothers, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Maulana Abdul Ban, Abdul Majid 
Khwaja, Shuaib Qureshi, Dr Ansari, Mazharul Haq and others As he 
records in his autobiography, “I was seeking the friendship of good 
Mussalmans, and v as eager to understand the Mussalman mind through 
contact with their purest and most patriotic representatives I, therefore, 
never needed any pressure to go with them, wherever they took me, in 
order to get into intimate touch with them ’’ 

During the next few years, as he threw himself heart and souf into 
the KhtJafat movement and the Ali brothers became sturdy pillars of the 
Congress, the three of them became inseparable companions in their tours 
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and came to be regarded by the millions of their countrymen as the 
symbols of Hmdu-Muslim unity It was truly astonishing how complete!) 
he identified himself with the emotions and aspirations of the Muslims 
and caused such a phenomenal wave of fraternization that Hindus were 
actually invited to address Muslim meetings in mosques 

“Friends and critics have criticised my attitude regaiding the 
Khilafat question,” he writes in his autobiography “In spite of the criti- 
cism I feel that I have no reason to revise it or to regret my co-operation 
with the Muslims I should adopt the same attitude, should a similar 
occasion aiise ” 

In a letter to the Viceroy, Gandhiji clearly described the reasons for 
his support to the Khilafat movement “I i\ould like vou to ask His 
Majesty’s Ministers to give a definite assurance about the Muslim States I 
am sure you know that every Indian Muslim is deeply interested in them 
As a Hindu I cannot be indifferent to their cause Their sorrows must be 
oui sorrows ” 

It IS also to be remembeied that Gandhiji steadfastly refused to 
make this issue a bargaining counter between the Hindus and Muslims 
“If the Khilafat question had a just and legitimate basis, as I believe it 
had, and if the Government had really committed a gross injustice, the 
Hindus were bound to stand by the Mussalmans in their demand tor the 
ledress of the Khilafat wrong It would ill become them to bring in the 
cow question in this connection, oi to use the occasion to make terms for 
the Mussalmans, just as it would ill become the Mussalmans to offer to 
stop cow slaughtei as a price for the Hindus’ support on the Khilafat 
question ” 

The memorable presidential address delivered by Maulana Mohamed 
All at the 1923 session of the Congress held at Cocanada began vith 
^'/lllah 0 Akbai” (God is Great) and ended vitli '‘Maliahna Gandhi ki 
Jai " In this address, the Maulana paid striking tributes to Gandhiji 
who Avas then in prison — 

“More than ever wc need our great chief Mahatma Gandhi, lodaj 
although the man who was most responsible for Mahatma Gandln’s 
incarceration hoped that bv ‘burying him alne’ as he called it, he would 
kill the spirit that the Mahatma had infused into the nation, I feel certain 
that It lives jUst as surely as the Mahatma Ines liiniscll Friends, the 
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only one who can lead you is the one who had led you at Amritsar, at 
Calcutta, at Nagpiu and at Ahmedabad, though each session of the 
Congress had its own elected President Oui generalissimo is a prisoner 
of wai in the hands of the enemy, and none can fill the void that his 
absence from our midst has caused . Self-purification through suffering; 
a moral' pi eparation for the responsibilities of Government; self-discipline, 
as the condition precedent of swat a j — this was Mahatma’s cieed and con- 
viction; and those of us who have been privileged to have lived in the 
glorious year that culminated in the Congress session at Ahmedabad have 
seen what a rapid change he v rought in the thoughts, feelings and actions 
of such laige masses of mankind ” 

It was in the same address that Maulana Mohamed Ah declared that 
“that staunch Hindu, Mahatma Gandhi, went to jail for advocating the 
cause of Islam” and that “his action m so selflessly leading the KMafat 
movement was chaiacteristically geneious and altruistic” I wish some — ^ 
nay most — of the present very vociferous traducers of Mahatma Gandhi 
read Mohamed Ah’s tributes and asked themselves the question wheie 
they were and what they were doing when the “staunch Hindu” went to 
jail for advocating the cause of Islam. 

That “staunch Hindu” has nevei alloAved his Hinduism to tamper 
AVith his humanism, his religion has not been restricted to one particular 
dogma but has embraced all the noble ideals that are the basic funda- 
mentals of all true religions — so well exemplified by his prayers It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the “staunch Hindu” has counted many “staunch 
Muslims” among his closest friends and political associates — men like the 
Ah brothers. Imam Bawazer, Abbas Tyebji, Dr Ansari, Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Maulana A Ban, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad It is, indeed, le- 
markable that the really religious-minded Muslims have been particularly 
close to Gandhiji, even Avhen those who were Muslims only in name were 
raising the cry of “Islam in danger” for purely political reasons, to 
alienate the Muslims from Gandhiji, the Congress and the freedom move- 
ment To plan a scheme of national education, Gandhiji chose an eminent 
Muslim educationist like Dr Zakir Husam And during the last twenty 
years, there has not been a major decision taken by him without the advice 
of the late Dr Ansari or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 

Gandhiji remains, as CA^'er, a staunch friend of Islam and of Muslims 
The man Avho courted imprisonment m the cause of Islam in 1922 Avould 
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surely never allow the legitimate interests of Muslims to suffer, much less 
Islam to be in danger For, here is one who has risen above the petty con- 
siderations of race, caste, creed or colour, and who has summed up his 
religion m seven significant words 

There js no olhei God than Truth f 
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By Ka maladevi 

A MAN resembles closely the soil he springs from This gives a clue 
to Gandhiji’s attitude towaids women and what his philosophy and 
way of life have meant for them The tradition built up from the Indian 
soil has been one of dignity and high status for women But every great 
personality’s relationship v ith society and his attitude towards any section 
of It IS largely determined by the balance of social forces prevailing at the 
time For, his mission is ever to help every maladjusted constituent part 
of society to adjust itself with the whole, and help society to find its balance 
in a constantly changing world [A great leader is a force which operates 
as a lever to the progressive currents iTo that extent the leader’s mental 
bent IS likely to be shaped by the existing maladjustments In the India 
of Gandhiji’s era, the maladjustment is political as well as social, and the 
tvo are both interrelated and interdependent Any outstanding personality 
under the circumstances has to be both a political and a social leader, if 
a natural harmony is ever to be restored to the country and the people 

Against this background Gandhiji’s role in society becomes clear “He 
who possesses talent should also possess courage,” wrote the Danish writer 
, Brandes It is certainly the most fruitful of all combinations of human 
qualities For, talent is the sensitive seed which can only be nurtured and 
made to fructify with courage, or it will get stultified and he barren 
Gandhiji’s most outstanding characteristic is courage, the courage to think 
originally and venture to cut new paths away from the beaten track Yet 
h& is bound by tradition, for he is close to the soil and therefore to his 
people But traditions are to him what banks are to a flowing river He 
never lets them become an impediment A leader has also to have a 
philosophy which is rooted in some basic concept, vhat one might call his 
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liic’b ideal, his guiding stai, hii, motto m action With Gandhiji it has 
been non-violence and without an appreciation of this vital force in him, 
one cannot get the clue to his philosophy oi his attitude towards the vari- 
ous sections of society, such' as women “My countiy is the world, my 
countiymen are all mankind”, was the motto of William Lloyd Garrison, 
the great ciusadcr against slavery Slaveiy was then an international evil 
It still IS, though m other foims and guises, and will continue to be so as 
long as man continues to subjugate man thiough weapons of violence 

Gandhiji is a noild leader too He could not but be, for the Indian 
piobltm, he realises only too well, is but part of the world problem He 
sees India’s freedom as not an end in itself, but only as a means to an end 
He Msuahses it as the edifice on vhich the freedom of the world is to be 
1 built To him the Indian people’s freedom can have meaning only in 
1 elation to humanity’s fieedom Theiefore, his philosophy is an entire 
vhole It covers eveiy aspect of life No detail of human life is insigni- 
licant enough to be left out of account For, his philosophy of non-violence 
can be leahsed only in a society composed of highly developed men, 
^^omen, and children 

Gandhiji’s approach to vomen is best defined m his own inimit- 
able words “My contribution to the great problem lies m my presenting 
for acceptance! truth and ahwisa m every walk of life, whether for 
individuals or nations I have hugged the hope that in this woman will 
be the unquestioned leader, and, having thus found Tei place in human 
evolution, will shed her mfeiioiity complex I really believe that if 
Europe will drink m the lesson of non-violence, it will do so through its 
women Passive lesistance is regarded as the weapon of the weak, but 
the resistance for which I had to com a new name altogether is the weapon 
of the strongest I had to coin a new word to signify what I meant But 
its matchless beauty lies in the fact that, though it is the weapon of the 
strongest, it can be wielded by the weak in body, by the aged, and even 
by the children if they have stout hearts And since resistance in Satya- 
graha is offered through self-suffering, it is a weapon pre-eminently open 
to women We found that women in India, m many instances, surpassed 
their brothers in suffering and the two played a noble part in the 
campaign For, the idea of self-suffering became contagious and they 
embarked upon amazing acts of self-denial Supposing that the women and 
the childien of Europe became fired with love of humanity, they would 
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take the men by storm and reduce militarism to nothingness in an in- 
credibly short time The undei*lying idea is that i^omen, children and 
others have the same soul, the same potentiality. The question is one of 
drawing out the limitless power of truth.” 

Gandhiji’s high intuitive sense is equally scientific. This is whtit 
makes his definition of the relationship between the sexes idealistic 
as well as practical For, an ideal can have reality and therefore practical 
value only if it has a scientific foundation whether one arrives at the con- 
clusions intuitively or through a process of scientific formulae. Non- 
violence can be the natural expression of only a well adjusted society 
But such an adjustment can only come out of a balance of the free ele- 
ments, a society Avhose every constituent is untrammelled, whose natural 
growth and expression not thwarted. Where one section dominates over 
the other, the harmony is disturbed, for tyranny and suppression can 
never balance each other These maladjustments must lead to hatred, 
conflict, strife, and breach of peace Non-violence is the counterpart of 
peace. One cannot dwell without the other 

Our society today is riddled with many maladjustments, between the 
rich and the poor, the rulers and the ruled, the high castes and the low 
castes, between men and women They are all but phases of the same 
principle. He who stands for a harmonious social existence must champion 
the restoration of the balance between these various forces A mal- 
adjusted society is built upon force, the stronger parts dominating over the 
weaker through their brute strength That is why every great leadei must 
necessarily stand for a proper adjustment of sex relationships 

Writing on this question Gandhiji says ‘‘My own opinion is, that 
just as fundamentally man and woman are one, their problem must be 
one m essence The soul in both is the same The two live the same life, 
have the same feelings Each is a complement of the other The one 
cannot live without the other’s active help . The division of the spheres 
of work being recognised, the general qualities and culture required are 
practically the same for both the sexes Woman is the companion of 
man, gifted wnth equal mental capacities She has the right to participate 
in very minutest detail in the activities of man, and she has an equal right 
of freedom and liberty with him She is entitled to a supreme place in 
her owm sphere of activity, as man is m his This ought to be the natural 
condition of things, and not as a result only of learning to read and write. 
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By sheei foice ot a viciout. custom, even the most ignoiant and worthless 
men ha\e been enjoying a supeuority over women winch they do not 
deserve, and ought not to have Many of oui movements stop half way 
because of the condition of our women Much of our work does not yield 
appropriate results Man and noman aie of equal lank, but they are 
not identical They are a peerless pan, being supplementary to one an- 
other, each helps the other, so that without the one the existence of the 
other cannot be conceived, and theiefore, it follows as a necessary corol- 
laiy fiom these facts, that anything that will impair the status of eithci 
of them will involve the equal rum of them both ” 

He realises only too well that ancient usages outgrow then use, that 
a path once clear gets overrun by wild growth, that a well once clear can 
become contaminated by fungus, that to pursue such a way is to get lost 
in a wilderness, that to continue to drink at such a well is to suck in disease 
germs Commenting on the ^ attitude of the sitinUs towards vomen, 
Gandhi]! says “The saying attributed to Manu that ‘for woman there 
can be no freedom’ is not to be sacrosanct It only shows that, probably, 
at the time when it was promulgated, women were kept m a state ol 
subjection It is ii religion to give the religious sanction to a brutal 
custom The smutn bristle with contradictions The only reasonable 
deduction to be dravn from the contradictions is that the texts, that may 
be contrary to known and accepted moiahtv, more especially to the moral 
precepts enjoined in the smutis themselves, must be rejected as interpola- 
tions Inspiring verses on self-restraint could not be written at the same 
time and by the same pen that wrote the verses encouraging the brute m 
man It is sad to think that the mutts contain texts which can command 
no respect from men who cherish the liberty of women as their own, and 
who regard her as the mother of the race ” 

He lashes out against obsolete customs, which masquerading under 
religious guises, inflict untold suffering upon the weak and the helpless 
Like Christ in the Temple of Jerusalem, his strong arm grips the broom 
to sweep the place clean of unclean things, for surely God can dvell only 
where man can live in dignity and health “The honour of a country,” 
declared Mazzini, “depends much more on removing its faults than on j 
boasting of its qualities ” 

The ancient is, therefore, not sacrosanct to Gandhiji if it has turned 
to dross His heart bleeds for those who suffer under the burden of 
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traditions Amongst these, perhaps, the child micIom takes the first place 
All through his life he has pleaded movingly, passionately, vigorously for 
justice for tiiese helpless victims Like Jehovah’s mighty vrath his 
righteous anger has burnt into society “This custom of child-marriage 
IS both a moral as v ell as physical evil,’ says he ‘ For, it undermines our 
morals and induces physical degeneration By countenancing such customs, 
we recede from God as veil as itvajoj A man vho has no thought of the 
tender age of a girl has none of God And iindergrovn men have no 
capacity for fighting battles of freedom, or, having gained it, for retaining 
It Fight for szi-afU] means not mere political avakemng but an all-round 
avakening,' social, educational, moral, economic and political 'What is 
kanyadan in case of little children^ Has a father any rights of property 
over his children^ He is their piotector, not ovner And, so he forfeits the 
privilege of protection A^hen he abuses it by seeking it to barter aAAay the 
liberty of his vard It is a crime against God and man to call the union 
of children a married state, and then to decree vidowhood for a girl whose 
so-called husband is dead The statement that vidovs attain inokdia if 
they observe bi ahmachai ya has no foundation whatsoever in experience 
More things are necessary than mere bi ahmachai ya for the attainment 
of the final bliss And bi ahmachai ya that is super-imposed carries no 
merit vith it, and often gives rise to secret vice that saps the morals of 
the society m AA'hich that vice exists ” 

His sense of justice as aacII as his sense of proportion urges him to 
offer a remedy for those tender ones AA'ho haA*e alreadj' been Auctimised by 
these brutal customs That is AAhere he adA’^ocates aa idoAA -remarriage, one 
of the many tangled Indian problems on AA'hich he has come into conhict 
AAuth orthodox Indian opinion So he pleads again and again I haA e 
repeatedly said that eA'ery aa idoAA’ has as much right to remarry as ca ery 
AA’idoAA’er All the young aa'Hoaas therefore. should haA'e CA'ery induce- 
ment gmen to them to remarrj^, and should be sure that no blame Avould 
be attached to them if they chose to remarry, and CA^ery effort should be 
made to select for them suitable matches The least that a parent, aaIio 
has so abused his trust as to gme m marriage an infant to an old man 
in his dotage or to a boy hardly out of his teens, can do, is to purge him- 
self of his sin by remarrAnng the daughter AAhen she becomes vidoAAed 
As I have said m a prcA'ious note, such mairiages should be declared null 
and A'oid from beginning In the giAnng away of a little girl by ignorant 
or heartless parents, Avithout considering the welfare of the child and 
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AA ithout her knoAA Itclge and consent, there is no man lage at all Certainly, 
It IS not sacrament, and, therefore, remairiagc of such a girl becomes a 
duty ” 


But Gandhiji is not content AAith a meic general appeal He seeks 
to giAc It a practical shape by trying to enlist the actiA'c co-operation of 
students in this arduous task He addresses the students directly thus 
“What I AAOuld like you, young men around me, to do is that you should 
ha\c a touch of cluAalry about a'Ou I \Aant a’Ou to make this sacred resoh'e 
that you arc not going to marry a girl aaIio is not a AvidoAA, you Aviil seek 
out a AAidoAA-girl and il you cannot get a AA’idow-girl you aie not going to 
marry at all Make the determination, announce it to the AA’orld, announce 
It to your parents, if \ou haAe them, or to youi sister Do you suppose 
that AAC can possibly call ourseh^cs men, worthy of ruling ourseh^es oi 
others or shaping the destiny of a nation containing 40 croies, so long as 
there is one single aaicIow aaIio wishes to fulfil her fundamental \yant but 
IS violently prcA'cntcd from doing so^ It is not religion, but irreligion “ 


His vision penetrates through the tough OAcrgrowth right into the 
heart of things It is the core which matters to him and not the rind Once 
Avhen a case of '•alt was reported to him, forthright came his reaction 
“Self-immolation at the death oi the husband is not a sign of enlighten- 
ment, but of gross ignorance as to the nature of the soul The soul is 


immortal, unchangeable and immanent Again, true marriage means not 
merely union ot bodies It connotes the union of the sou ls also ’’ 


EA^en clearer and more unequiA'oeal aie his aucavs on the duties of 

the AAife Marriage is probably the oldest social institution and the most 

abused In this unequal struggle of women against social tyrannies imposed 
on them, nothing has played so high a part as marriage It is in fact the 
base from AA'hich the continuous attacks on them are made For men it is 
a cloak w'hich coA'^ers a multitude of their failings, their betiayals of their 
social obligations Many a great leader has fought shy of touching this 

com’^enient cloak But Gandhiji’s search after truth knows no frontiers 

He has Avrenched the sham aside to boldly rcA^eal the naked reality 
“Hindu culture has erred on the side of excessme subordination of the 
AAife to the husband, and has insisted on the complete merging of the AAufe 
m the husband. This has lesulted in the husband, sometimes, usurping 
and exercising authority that reduces him to the IcA^el of the brute The 
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remedy for such excesses, theiefore, lies not thioiigh the law, but through 
the true education of women ” 


He to whom all problems have a vital reality is not content with 
mere expiession of vietvs, w^hat one might call lip sympathy Gandhiji is 
essentially a man of action With him to be convinced is to act He is not 
deterred by the present impediments To him absence of legal provision 
is no excuse for sitting still He gives cleai direction’ “When either wife 
or husband holds view^s out of the oidinaiy there is danger of jars In 
the case of the husband, he has no scruples He does not consider himself 
imdei any obligation to consult his partner’s wishes He regards his wnfe 
as his propel ty And the pooi wife, w'^ho believes in the husband’s claim, 
often suppresses herself The wnfc has a perfect right to take her owni 
cause, and meekly brave thd consequences when she knows herselt to be 
in the light, and w'hen her resistance is for a nobler purpose ” 

Gandhiji’s revolutionary mind overleaps the little barriers of common 
conventions. His inner eye is fixed on the spirit which lies hidden 
“Chastity is not a hot-house growth,” he asserts “It cannot be super- 
imposed It cannot be protected by the surrounding w^all of the pwdah 
It must grow^ horn wfithin, and to be worth anything, it must be capable 
of withstanding every unsought temptation It must be a very poor thing 
that can’t stand the gaze of men Men, to be men, must be able to trust 
their w^omen-folk, even as the latter are compelled to trust them Let us 
not live With one limb completely or partially paralysed Morality is 
rooted in the purity of our hearts. His w^hole being has revolted 
against the nauseating caging of delicate flow'^ers Writing of his reactions 
to a "pwdah meeting” he commented sadly “The sight of the screen 
behind w^hich my audience, wTose numbers I did not know% w^as seated, 
made me sad It pained and humiliated me deeply I thought of the 
wrong being done by men to the w'omen of India by clinging to a barbarous 
custom which, ^whatever use it might have had when it was first introduced, 
had now become totally useless and was doing incalculable harm to the 
country All the education that w^e have been receiving for the past hundi ed 
years seems to have produced but little impression upon us, for I note that 
the pwdah is being retained even in educated households, not because the 
educated men believe in it themselves, but because they will not manfully 
resist the brutal custom and sw^eep it away at a’ stroke ” He puts the 
finger on the light spot w^hen he says “Good sense must govern the reh- 
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tions beh^een the two sexes There would be no bainer erected between 
them Then mutual behavioui should be natural and spontaneous ” 

Gandhiji is the embodiment of service “The true life is the common | 
life of all, not the life of the one All must laboui foi the life of the ^ 
others,” said Tolstoy, whose great influence ovei himself Gandhiji 
acknowledges It is his way of self-realisation, and to many others, 
especially the women, he has pointed this noble way To him this offers 
a solution to many a problem that confronts women The sense of sup- 
pression, helplessness, and of futility felt by widows oi deserted wives, 
the stultification which is the lot of the idle rich, the aimless drift of the 
educated young, can thus be magically transformed into a meaningful life 
filled with purposeful action and rich experience Addressing a group of 
students he stressed “Your parents do not send you to school to become 
dolls, on the contrary, you aie expected to become sisters of mercy 
She becomes a sister of mercy immediately she thinks less of herself, and 
moie of those who aie poorei and more unfortunate than herself ” 

If Gandhiji occupies today a pre-eminent position in the heart of the 
Indian people, it is because he touched the heart of the common man and 
made him realise that he too has a great destiny before him, he too has an 
important role to play in the largei national affaiis The women, along 
with the suppressed common man, had been amongst the forgotten, un- 
Avanted ones Then Gandhiji came like a magician He has often been 
described as the “wizard ” One might almost believe in his supernatural 
powers, so dynamic, so swift, so revolutionary aie his achiCA'-ements, so 
spectacular his performances But he is too human to be superhuman 
That IS the secret of his greatness He is just one of us, he is Bapu He 
IS not God the Father, handing down tablets from Mount Sinai He is 
shot through with our own Aveakness and sentiments He suffers and he 
rejoices Avith us That is Avhy he is so close to us That is Avhy his Amicc 
stirred the slumbering inert mass Avhich AA^as India 

The Avomen, like the rest, had groAvn apathetic, lost all imtiatu’-e, all 
sense of dignity and self-respect They Avere content to be the domestic 
drudges and the appendages of men They had slipped so impel ceptibly 
from their high pedestal, that CA'^en that ancient memory had become 
blurred Their life had ceased to have any direction of its OAvn It moA^ed 
impelled by the one single pole-star — man Over the calm suiface came 
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his voice And in his case, Avord was truly made flesh “More often than 
not a Avoman’s time is taken up, not by the peiformance of essential 
domestic duties, but in catering for the egoistic pleasure of her lord and 
master and for her OAvn A’^anities,” he Avrote “To me, this domestic slaA'ery 
of AAoman is a symbol of our barbarism In my opinion, the slaA^ery of 
the kitchen is a remnant of barbarism mainly It is high time that our 
AAomankind Avas freed from this incubus Domestic AAork ought not to 
take the whole of a AA'oman’s time ” 

Gandhiji compelled AAomen to extricate themseh'^es For the first 
time AA’oman grcAv conscious of herself as an entity, of her mission in life, 
grew to a realisation that in her shackles AA^as society fettered, that in 
pushing her doAAm the alley man had slipped headlong after her, that her 
regeneration AA'as intrinsically bound up AAuth the regeneration of the 
nation She stirred from her bad dream of AA'eakness and helplessness to 
the AA^akmg awareness of strength and poAAer That she counted Aatally 
and in infinite Avays AAas to her noAA a real experience She AAas the vehicle 
of national fulfilment Her mission Avent beyond her old domestic fron- 
tiers, eA^'en beyond the national ones Gandhiji’s clarion voice rang out 
“In this non-violent warfare, their contribution should be much greater 
than men’s To call AA'oman the AA'eaker sex is a libel, it is man’s injustice 
to Avoman If by strength is meant brute strength, then indeed, is aa oman 
less brute than man If by strength is meant moral poAA^er, then AAmman is 
immeasurably man’s superior Has she not greater powers of endurance, 
has she not greater courage? Without her, man could not be If non- 
Auolence is the law of our being, the future is Avith women ” 

The ancient AA’^all of tradition crumbled as did once the Avails of 
Jericho The helpless maiden of yesterday AA^as the valiant soldier of 
today History had turned a AAhole page at the gentle touch of this little 
man I recall pleading Avith him for a special message to call out the 
AAmmen, during his Dandi march “But why do you suppose they need a 
special message from me?” he asked “Because women haA'^e not yet 
become sufficiently aAA^are They are still lost in their ancient slumber 
They may lose the chance, this one chance of our life-time, if you don t 
strike a special note,” I replied in a sort of helpless impatience “If that 
IS your estimate, all I can say is, you don t know your sisters, he replied, 
with a knowing indulgent smile, tie handed out the message, neA^ertheless, 
if only perhaps to proA’^e me wrong 
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The great day came when Gandhiji picked salt on the Dandi shoie, 
with almost an impish delight and India witnessed a few incredible 
sequences But none so startling as the sight of woman marching in the 
forefront of the battle Women with pale eyes and blushing cheeks, 
they who had been gently nurtured behind silken curtains, women who had 
never looked upon a crowded street, never- beheld a strange face, stripped 
aside those silken curtains, threv off their gossamer veils and flung them- 
selves out into the blinding glare of day, unshaded, unprotected Women 
whose feet were as velvety as rose petals, habituated to sink but into soft 
Persian carpets, walked unshod on hard stony paths, unmindful of scars 
and bleedings They who had been nurtured on the lightest of delicacies 
crunched biavely the tough sandy jail lotis Their delicate limbs now 
reposed on the rough blankets They faced perils and pru’-ations with a 
, '\ happy light m their eyes and a spring in their limbs Almost overnight 
their narrow domestic walls had given way to open up a new wide world 
m which they had a high place Their traditional duties had enlarged even 
as their courtyard Their life had expanded and taken on a new meaning 
Their thoughts and actions now mattered and made an infinite difference 
to the lives of 400 millions The unlettered and untaught proved as 
capable and efficient as the tutored They assumed high offices and ful- 
filled their duties with care and diligence They became dictators and 
captains They organized and ran the entire foreign cloth boycott and 
picketing programme giving shape to an old dream of Gandhiji They 
faced persecution, beatings, assaults with indomitable courage It vas 
hard to bend them, and impossible to break They gave a meaning and 
reality to this non-violent struggle which they alone could have given 
“The part that women played in this struggle should be written in letters 
of gold,” said Gandhiji 

This undoubtedly is one of Gandhiji’s greatest achievements For, it 
is not what the woman actually did in the Satyagraha movement which 
matters so much as what the movement did to her It changed the face 
of Indian society What social reformers had been struggling to achieve 
over half a century, Gandhiji did almost overnight The status of women 
was completely transformed, for in life there is rarely a going back The j 
women of today carry themselves with new dignity and a consciousness 1 
of their larger responsibilities 

Gandhiji’s vital relationship with the women can be best gauged by 
surveying his own life Two of the most intimate influences in his life 
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were those of women, that of his mother and his wife The intimacy of a 
, child with the mother is said to colour its entire relationship with the 
world. The relationship between the two was a most ennobling influence 
on Gandhiji. This is certainly confirmed by the story of his life where his 
mother’s strong hand is seen moulding his early life 

Equally great was the influence of his wife, though perhaps only the 
few w^ho had the opportunity to come into close contact with them realised 
It There is a general belief that she was the typical much-suppressed 
Indian wife Nothing could be further from the truth His strong will 
was matched by hers To the last she retained her own individuality even 
while she adjusted herself to him and the teirific’ changes he wrought in 
then lives She had a ,mind of hei own that was never allowed to be 
crushed She did not hesitate when she felt moved to do so to stand up 
to him on whose glance millions hung, he before whom millions bowed in 
awe, he whose every single word was law to millions There was perfect 
ease and freedom between the two, which made for not only a happy union, 
but also his happy relationship with womanhood in general Even as he 
became Bapu, she became Ba to the world, on her own, not as an append- 
age to him That is most significant She could talk with him the most 
mundane affairs and find in him a most attentive and responsive mate 
That was the secret of their happy comradeship Whatever the agony 
and effort, they had attained it She was not the wife who walked in his 
■'-} shadow, she was one who shed a light of her own 

To the women, however, Gandhiji is much more than a leader to 
revere and lespect He is also the father whom they love and have faith 
in, to whom they can carry their little troubles and quarrels 

Gandhiji expects much more from women, for they are the ballast 
which gives weightage and stability to his work In his khadi and Harijan 
work, the two closest to his heart, he has assigned women a high place 
“The restoration of spinning to its central place m India’s peaceful cam- 
paign for deliverance from the imperial yoke, gives the wom'en a special 
status In spinning they have a natural advantage over man The mam 
burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on your shoulders Two hundred 
years ago, the women of India spun not only for the home demand but also 
for foreign lands - The economic and moral salvation of India thus 
lests mainly with you The future of India lies on your knees, for you will 
nurture the future generation. You can bring up the children of India to 
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become simple, God-fearmg and brave men and v omen, or you can coddle 
them to be weaklings, unfit to brave the storms of life It is for the 
women of India, a large number of whom do not get even an anna per 
day, that I am going about the country with my spinning wheel and my 
begging bowl ” 

In these soul-stirring words which surely no woman can withstand, 
Gandhiji has placed a great duty on the shoulders of the women of India 
Equally great and responsible is the task he has allotted them in his Hari- 
jan programme In no uncertain terms he defines the desire of his heart 
when he addresses the women in the following words 

“I want you, above everything else, to root out untouchabihty from 
your hearts and serve the Hanjan boys and girls as you ivould serve your 
own children You should love them as your own relatives, your own 
brothers and sisters, children of the same Mother India I have wor-k 
shipped women as the living embodiment of the spirit of service and ' ' 
sacrifice Man can never be your equal in the spirit of selfless service 
with which Nature has endowed you Woman has a compassionate heait 
which melts at the sight of suffering If, then, the suffering of Harijans 
move you and you give up untouchabihty and with it the distinctions of 
high and low, Hinduism will be purified and Hindu society wull take a 
great stride towards spiritual progress It will ultimately mean the well- 
being of the whole of India, that is of 35 crores of human beings And 
the wonderful purificatory process that one-fifth of the human race will 
undergo, cannot but have a healthy reaction on the ivhole of humanity ’’ 

Is It any wonder that before such heart-rending appeals, women, 
even the hardest and vainest among them, young maidens and even little 
girls, so readily strip off their jewels and put them m Bapu’s lap"!* For 
who can resist his cry, the call of our better selves, to banish this evil 
stench from our midst ^ 
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By Gulzarilal Nanda 


I N India and outside attention is riveted on Gandhiji’s ceaseless struggle 
for the emancipation of the Indian people from foreign yoke It is not 
adequately appreciated that through the entire course of his public activity, 
he has been adding brick by brick to the foundation of a new social and 
economic structure It is, indeed, a vision of the new order of society 
which has provided the urge and the inspiration for his unique eftorts to 
lead the Indian nation tovards the goal of complete independence An 
attempt is here made to deal with the significance and value of what 
Gandhiji has done for the working class 

The scene of Gandhiji’s activities in the labour movement is laid, for 
the most part, among the textile workers of Ahmedabad But his interest 
and solicitude for labour are of a much earlier origin and have embraced 
the worker in transport, factory, mine, field, and plantation in every part 
of India. 

Responding to an appeal made by Anasuyaben on behalf of the 
weavers employed in Ahmedabad mills in February 1918, Gandhiji rushed 
from Champaran to Alimedabad This marks his first entry into the 
labour movement of the country Since then, Gandhiji has come to the 
rescue of the workers on many occasions But the weavers’ struggle will 
always be recalled as the most memorable event in the history of the Indian 
working class Gandhiji conducted the campaign personally from begin- 
ning to end Before he led the workers, he made a close examination of 
the merits of the dispute It was a demand for a wage increase At his 
instance, Shankerlal Banker made an investigation of the living conditions 
of the workers and collected their family budgets This was, perhaps, the 
first piece of field work of this*kind in our country 
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Gandhiji opened negotiations with the employers and strained eveiy 
nerve to obtain a peaceful settlement The millowners would not listen 
His offer to submit the dispute to arbitration was rejected The mill- 
owners could not brook the interference of any outsider Gandhiji then 
proceeded to launch his famous non-violent struggle for an equal voice for 
the workers in the determination of their terms of employment Aftei a 
course of preliminary training, Gandhiji administered to them a pledge of 
abstention from work till either their proffered terms or arbitration vas 
accepted Gandhiji kept himself in constant touch uith them, addressed 
mass meetings and issued pamphlets daily Every day the workers parad- 
ed the stieets m peaceful procession 

In about three weeks, demoralisation set in among the workers on 
strike Some of them began to waver They said they had no food tor 
themselves and their families On the morning of March 12, 1918, facing 
a meeting of the strikers, Gandhiji made an unexpected announcement 
He declared he would himself touch no food till the workers’ pledge was 
redeemed This was Gandhiji’s first fast on a public issue in India It 
electrified the workers and restored their morale 1 his was its sole aim 
The millowners on their side were touched They shed their complacency 
and bestirred themselves to find a way out At the end of three days, 
arbitration was agreed to and Gandhiji broke his fast The principle and 
procedure of arbitration which have played so large a part in making the 
Textile Labour Association what it is today were thus introduced in the 
industrial relations in this country for the first time 

On February 25, 1920, Gandhiji inaugurated the first regular union 
of the V orkers in the textile industry In May he asked the employers to 
reduce the hours of work from tv elve to ten and make a substantial addi- 
tion to the wages of the operatives Agreement not having been reached 
between the arbitrators either legarding the terms of the award or the 
choice of the umpire, Gandhiji took the workers out on a strike which 
lasted ten days Work was resumed when a joint award was issued in- 
troducing a ten-hour day in the industry and effecting an increase m wages 
ranging from 25 per cent to 62^ per cent for different occupations To 
the workers Gandhiji declared on this occasion that it was not then 
triumph but the triumph of justice and hence a a ictory for both the sides 

Aftei this, Gandhiji has had to intervene frequently m the disputes 
between the employers and the employees in Ahmedabad Notwithstanding 
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his preoccupation with urgent affairs of the country, Gandhiji has ahays 
found time to attend to the difficulties of the workers and has given them 
help and advice The awards which he has recommended in the capacity 
of a membei of the arbitration board on behalf of labour constitute the 
basis of a Magna Charta for Indian labour 

Just a mention may be made of some of Gandhiji’s numerous contacts 
with labour in other parts of the country Labour at Jamshedpur remem- 
bers with gratitude his good offices on its behalf In response to an appeal 
from the workers in Madras during a lock-out in 1918, he deputed C F 
Andrews on a mission of help Gandhiji met and addressed workers in 
several industrial centres in Madras, Bihar and other provinces in the 
course of his all-India tours He has kept himself m touch wnth the labour 
situation in Bombay, though the workers there w^ere prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of his services In South Africa, he devoted much of his 
time to service of the labourers there giving them legal and -other aid 

In his ow n waitings and speeches, Gandhiji has not provided a system- 
atic exposition of his views on the question of labour He has offered no 
complete theory or plan which others may take over bodily to interpret 
and apply His ideas and suggestions w^ere born under the impulse of the 
occasion when labour sought his aid These are numerous and what 
he has written and said would fill a large volume Here labour can find 
an answer to most of its problems 

“ Dignity of labour” is an old phrase Gandhiji put into it life and 
meaning' for the mtelhgentsia of this country Addressing a workers’ 
meeting on February 25, 1920, he said he w^as proud to call himself a 
labourer His own day-to-day life and that of his associates, his insistence 
on a certain amount of useful manual w^ork by everyone, the adoption of 
the spinning franchise by the Congress, and the role of handicrafts in 
Gandhiji’s educational scheme, demonstrate the principle and strengthen 
the tradition of assigning to manual work a high rank in the social life of 
this country 

As early as October 1921, Gandhiji explained at a meeting of the 
Ahmedabad workers that their position in the country m relation to the 
employer w^as that of an equal partner On one occasion, he w^arned the 
employers that they erred grievously if they assumed that their relation 
wnth their employees w'as just that of master and servant The w'orkcrs 
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arc not servants but co-owners They bring into the concern their labour 
pover vhile the capitalist contributes his money Labour in itself is real 
capital because it is the souice of all wealth Gandhiji seeks to place the 
low cst among the toilers on a footing of equality as a citizen with the most 
po^^erful in the land The pnnciple and procedure of arbitration which 
Gandhiji has struggled so hard to introduce into the mutual relations of 
employers and employees is just one way of implementing this equality of 
status The stress he has laid in his writings on the need of establishing 
economic equality has a special application with teference to the problems 
of labour 

In his exhortations to the millowneis, he has repeatedly told them 
that their dealings with the employees should expiess the same love and 
consideration as would be expected of a father tow'ards his children If, 
however, the employei ignores the just claims of the workers, neglects 
their weltare, does not desist from exploiting them, and seeks to impose 
his arbitrary will on them, they are told to resist 

A brief enumeration is made below of the rights of labour on the 
basis of Gandhiji’s expressed views, most of w'hich are embodied m the 
awards gisen by him in tlie various labour disputes submitted for arbi- 
tration 

1 Labour is entitled to an equal voice in the determination of its 
conditions of employment In the case of disagreement, the decision of 
an impartial tribunal should prevail 

2 Labour has the right to a share m the administration and control 
of the industry The claim of labour in this respect is superior to that of 
shareholders Labour should be provided with the fullest information 
about the position and tiansactions of the industry The employer should 
have the consent of the w'orkers for any amount that might be withdrawn 
from the industry for his owm use 

3 The remuneration of all engaged in the industry should be as 
nearly equal as possible A living wage for the worker is the first charge 
on the gross surplus of the industry The depressed condition of an 
industry does not, at any time, create any justification for a cut in wages 
which fall short of a living wage standard unless their continued payment 
means a progressive encroachment on the capital originally invested This 
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should be decided with leference to the average condition of the industry 
and not the position of one oi more units 

In the ordinary couise, an industiy which cannot afford a living wage 
to the woikers forfeits the light to exist as it is The exceptional 
tieatment indicated heie applies to a transitional period when the piodiic- 
tivity of industiy generally in the country is too low to furnish a full living 
wage to the workers after every available measure for promoting efficiency 
and effecting economies has been adopted But theie is also an irreducible 
minimum — an amount just “adequate foi maintenance” — which, in the 
opinion of Gandhiji, cannot be subjected to a cut in any circumstances 

4 According to Gandhiji’s conception of the living wage standard, 
the earnings of eveiy male adult woiker should enable him to meet full 
requiiements of health and efficiency of the entire family and to make a 
reasonable provision foi conventional necessaries and the various exigen- 
cies of life Women and children should not have to be pressed into the 
service of the industry owing to the inadequacy of the vages of the male 
workei . 

5 The duration and the processes of v ork should not prove fatigu- 
ing to the workers They should have sufficient leisuie for lecreation and 
for attending to their domestic and social obligations 

6 The working conditions and the quality and quantity of mateiials 
should not be such as to impose undue strain on the workers or affect 
adversely their health or other interests 

7 Adequate provision should be made for the creature comforts 
of the workers during the period of employment Gandhiji has laid special 
stress on the duty of the employer to provide decent accommodation for 
rest and refreshments, sufficient water and satisfactory sanitaiy facilities 

Gandhiji’s pronouncements m this connection date back to the days 
when legislation on the subject Avas either non-existent or in a A^eiy ludi- 
mentary stage 

8 In the opinion of Gandhiji, the responsibility of the industry 
extends to the supply of suitable housing accommodation for all the 
employees without curtailing the freedom of the workers in any way 

9 The workers have an inalienable right to oiganize, form unions, 
and bargain collectn^ely The employers should not obstruct the forma- 
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tion ol a union or Us hoiking or \ictimi/'.c anv worker for his actnitles 
in this connection No elected representative of the workers in the mills 
shoukl he dismissed without previous icfcicnce to the laboui union It is 
the cmplojers’ duty to provide facilities foi the collection of the union 
subscription at the place of employment Whcic a union adheiing to 
arbitration is functioning, the employers should not take laboui thiough 
any other agency 

10 In the case of a lefusal ol aibitialion oi failure oi undue delay 
in implementing an award, the woikcrs have an uniestncted right to stiike 
work 

In the course ol his speeches and wiitmgs, Gandhiji has stiessed the 
duties of the workers e\cn more than then rights The list of their obli- 
gations IS long and the standard for then conduct exacting The w^orker 
IS first asked to do his duty bv himself and his family He must lead a 
clean life, abstain liom drink and othei vices, take an intelligent interest 
m his sui roundings, increase his store of knowdedge and observe scrupulous 
fairness in all his dealings The wellarc of w'omen and children is to be 
ensured by keeping them out of factoiy work, by giving them proper 
education and training, and by providing foi them a suitable enMionment 
Leisure must be employed for self-cultuie and innocent recreation and not 
wasted in idle gossip or haimful pursuits Increased earnings should be 
absorbed in better real mg of children, education of women, impioved 
nutrition and clothing and in raising the standaid of living conditions 
generally The keynote of the workers’ personal life should be self- 
lestraint and not self-indulgence 

The worker i^ expected to evince a high sense of duty in the dischaige 
of his obligations to the industry There is to be no w'aste ol time, no 
unbecoming dcmcanoui tow ards those in authority, and no desire to coerce 
the other party into acceptance of unfair demands He has to satisfy the 
requirements of discipline and efficiency When aggrieved, he should 
represent his case and seek redress through the pioper channel He must 
not make false and exaggerated demands There should be no strike till 
all the preset ibed steps culminating in the request for arbitration have 
been taken Violence has to be eschew^ed in all forms and only thoroughly 
peaceful methods should be followed during employment as w'^ell as during 
periods of strikes -The w^oikei must develop a broad outlook and equip 
himself for the discharge of his widei lesponsibihties tow^ards his less 
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fortunately placed brethren as i^eli as in respect of the affairs of the 
country. The progress of the working class depends on how far each 
workei is ready to saciifice his individual mteiest for achieving the general 
good 


Nowhere in this country have the workers come within sight of the 
status visualised for them by Gandhiji His conception of the rights of 
labour ha'» not been lealised even in Ahmedabad What giound is there 
for the hope that while the present production, property relations and 
political system remain intact, labour can ever come into its own^ 
Gandhiji is not content with the existing order In the society of the 
future m India as envisaged by Gandhiji, theie will be “no have-nots, no 
unemployment and no disparity between classes and masses such as we 
see today.” Gandhiji has defined economic equality as the levelling down 
of the few rich and the levelling up of the semi-starved naked workers 

Gandhiji too vants a revolution — a peaceful revolution By replac- 
ing the outer shell in which the society is encased, altering its legal basis 
and giving it a glittering name, you do not get anything really very 
different What matters most is the innei substance — the attitudes and 
leactions of the people, their habits of thought and action, and the extent 
of their understanding and capacity They will find for themselves a 
suitable garb The outer covering is likely to accommodate itself to the 
inside variations If, however, it offers excessive resistance it would break 
Even this can be effected by a gentle operation Some such process and 
some such end was visualised by Gandhiji when in the year 1926, he 
introduced in the constitution of the Ahmedabad Textile Labour Associat 
tion a sub-clause making the following addition to the aims and objects 
of the organization — “and lastly, in due course, to secure nationalization of 
the textile industry 

It is evident that Gandhiji has always emphasised the vital role of 
internal improvement He regards it as the decisive factor in genuine 
social change Such change cannot be brought about by a fiat It is a slow 
and difficult process Short cuts will not avail very much It is not denied, 
however, that man himself is influenced to a very considerable extent by 
his environment There is no ban on any remaking of the environment 
if thereby humanity can be helped to move forward in the desired direc- 
tion with greater case He can see that a great deal of social legislation 
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\Mli be needed to tianslate into the lives of the people the ideal of 
economic and political equality foi all 

Gandhiji has a keener horioi of exploitation than the “scientific 
socialists ” He smells its possibilities in unsuspected places He is not 
content to take ay ay poy cr and ycalth from tlic hands of a small oligarchic 
group He insists on avoiding a i econccntration in the hands of any other 
group, whatever name or colour it may take for itself He is for a general 
diHusion of both wealth and povvei among the people at large He is 
deeply conscious of the fact that the modes and organization of produc- 
tion have a direct and intimate bearing on the distribution of political 
power as well as on the cultural life of the people This will explain the 
secondaiy place which he assigns to mechanised large-scale industry m our 
economic lilc He is also aware that between the decay of one order of 
societv and the actual emergence of another, there has to be a period of 
transition For this the communists havx the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat Gandliiji would rather covei it with the help of his doctrine of 
tiusteeship 

- “The means to be adopted lor the furtheianee-of the objects (of the 
association) shall always be based on truth and non-violence” — 
this clause was incorporated in the constitution of the Textile Labour 
Association in 1926 It was clearly understood to be the basis of the 
labour movement m Ahmcdabad from the moment of its inception An 
extcnsiv e technique has been dev eloped on this foundation for a distinctiv'e 
approach to the problems of labour, for the conduct of routine work and 
the handling of difficult situations, for cv'olvnng standards of just treat- 
ment, for seeming access to peaceful means of redress of grievances, and 
for creating sanctions to overcome obduracy and callousness The fiist 
thing to do is to make strenuous efforts foi developing internal strength 
The strength of numbeis, necessary as it is, will fail in a crisis if the quality 
of the individual soldier is poor He cannot afford to carry the burden 
of vnee. Ignorance, and intolerance if he is to win battles and march from 
victory to victory If he is not able to exercise discrimination and restraint, 
he will be swept off his feet By little acts of service and self-denial from 
day to day he should train himself up to face the severest ordeals which 
may demand heav^ sacrifices The strength that is thus engendered must 
be conserved and employed with considciation 
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Xlic A\oiker Is not to submit to injustice but while standing up toi liis 
lights, he must fortify himself Axith the consciousness of having done his 
ovn duty honestly Let there be no loophole in his own armour He has 
to rely on plain truth and ask for no more than is strictly fair He has to 
make a sincere endeavour to convince the opponents by skill in persuasion 
and array ot facts He should be prepared to submit unresolved differences 
to arbitration, for, there is no guarantee that his viev of truth in a parti- 
cular set of circumstances may not after all be coloured by self-interest 
or dimmed by imperfect knowledge The machinery and the personnel of 
arbitiation may be far from perfect Awards may cause heart-burning at 
times But reckoning the cost ot a struggle and the uncertainty of the 
outcome, the workers have found this mode of settlement far more profit- 
able than any other Would this not lead to a perpetuation of the status 
quo in the existing productive relations and the system of distribution 
vhile the avowed aim of the labour movement is not merely a progressive 
betterment of conditions but also the ushering in of a nev social order ^ 
It is not so. The conceptions of social justice which vill guide the arbi- 
trators are bound to mirror a transforming public opinion This can itself 
be influenced favourably by a ceaseless campaign of enlightenment and 
education in social issues Any gap which remains mil be filled by social 
legislation brought about by the political activities of labour in co- 
operation with the other mass interests through organizations like the 
Indian National Congress. 

It IS not contemplated, however, that labour can reach its destination 
by a succession of easy stages It is not likely to be a course of smooth 
progress Even the right of reference to arbitration has to be wTested 
from umvillmg hands and maintained by a fiequent use or display of 
organized strength For moie radical changes, labour may have to await 
a keen stiuggle on an extensive scale For this, Gandhiji offers to labour 
a whole lange of weapons from the armoury of Satyagraha Satyagraha is 
truth in action The outstanding truth of human affairs is that recourse 
to violence can bring no lasting benefit in the field of social change The 
non-violent approach is far more economical in the long run But Satya- 
nraha is not non-resistance It has its militant aspect A strike conceived 
and carried out in the spirit of truth and non-violence is Satyagraha pai 
excellence. It differs from our familiar notion of strikes in its insistence 
on self-examination and self-disciplme, a living consciousness of the justice 
of the cause, freedom from bitterness and hostihtN towards individuals and 
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coiibequently absence ol MolenL manitcstations of any kind at any stage 
Before undertaking responsibility foi the strike of the Ahmedabad 
ucaecrs in 1918, Gandhiji secuied then assent to the following foui points 
as the conditions of a successful stiike 

1 Nevci to resort to violence 

2 Ne\ci to molest blacklegs 

3 Nc\er to depend upon alms 

4 To remain Inin, no maltei hou long the strike conti- 
nued, and to earn bread, during the stiike, by any 

other honest laboui 

Gandhiii has always insisted that the unsatisfied demand which be- 
comes the ground for a strike must be so potently just, feasible and w'lthout 
any room tor bargaining that the people around should find no difficulty 
in lecognising it as such Time and again, experience has proved this to 
be an essential lequisite for success in strikes 

Once on strike, the workci is expected to stay away for an indefinite 
period He must guard himself against being reduced to submission by 
starvation Every worker should have an alternative occupation on 
which he can fall back in time of unavoidable unemployment The train- 
ing for such work should be imparted w'hile the w'orker still holds a job 
The first experiment in self-support during a stiike was made in Maich 
1918, when the weavers, in the couise of their historic struggle, earned a 
few pice a day, per head, by carrying basketloads of sand needed for 
construction work at the newly established Satyagiaha Ashram Several 
times since then the Textile Labour Association has had recourse to this 
method on a large scale 

For a successful strike or non-violent militant action of any other type 
an indispensable first step is to achieve solidarity and form w'ell-knit oi- 
gani/ations The w'orkers should pay their contributions regularly so that 
the unions may have adequate resources for their various functions 

Gandhiji looks forward to the day when the w'orkers wnll be 'able to 
run their own organwations wnthout outside help It is realised that the 
working class has not yet made enough progress to be self-sufficient in the 
matter of leadership and organi/ang capacity Congressmen and others 
W'ho enter the labour movement are advised by Gandhiji to conduct them- 
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selves as servants of labour. They should help the workers to secure just 
decisions and not merely advocate their claims irrespective of the merits 
Gandhiji has at all times set his face against any exploitation of the work- 
ing class for political or other ends Labour must act with full conscious- 
ness of the implications of every step that it takes 

Gandhiji performed his first laboui experiment in Ahmedabad in 1919 
The number of workers engaged in the textile industry in that centre was 
about 40,000. The industiy now employs 125,000 Numerous problems 
and situations confronting the woikers have claimed his attention since 
then The course and development of working class life in Ahmedabad 
inside and outside the mills and to a considerable extent the life of the 
industry itself bear ample evidence of the impact of his ideas Those 
stationed among the workers to translate Gandhiji ’s message to them have 
their obvious limitations The workers are nov a large and increasing 
mass with an ever-changing composition Their numerous problems have 
not yet received adequate attention Owing to unstable political condi- 
tions, continuity of work could not always be maintained The work in 
Ahmedabad, therefore, does not represent in full the possibilities which 
inhere in the dynamic ideas of Gandhiji in relation to the labour move- 
ment But this work looks impressive enough when set against the in- 
effectiveness and disorganization to be found in other places 

The Textile Labour Association has now a membership of 55,000 
It is more than 50 per cent of the potential union strength of this area 
Together with the unions which are conducted on the same lines and 
under the same direction, the membership exceeds 75,000 The figure is 
confined to those who pay their contributions regularly for each pay period 
and cannot be compared with the published record of the trade union 
membership m this country The constitution provides for recourse to a 
strike in the event of the failure of arbitration The use of this veapon 
has had to be made on a number of occasions with gratifying results in 
most cases The course of the struggle has every time been perfectly 
peaceful The conditions of Avork in the mills IeaA''e a great deal to be 
desired and the level of remuneration of the workers still remains below 
a living wage standard Relatively, hoAvever, the improA^ement that has 
occurred is remarkable The wage scale in force in the Ahmedabad 
industry is higher than m any other industrial centre in the country for the 
same type of work. The Textile Labour Association interests itself m ihc 
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life of the woiker outside the mills In his dealings with the landlord, 
the merchant, the municipality and the officialdom, he can count on its 
advice and aid Work for the social uplift of labour fills a very large 
place in the activities of the association Its Social Betterment Depart- 
ment conducts schools, hostels, literacy classes, libraries, recreation centres, 
a hospital and a savings bank It has a weekly newspaper for its members 
— the Mazdooi Sandesh — of which 27,000 copies are issued It has 
a press and a khadi store of its own The social welfare vork of the 
association cost Rs 86,000 in 1943-44 During the last 25 years approx- 
imately Rs 14 lakhs have been expended on this activity 

The Ahmedabad workers have participated actively in every political 
campaign initiated by the Congress and a large number have undergone 
imprisonment and other hardships As a protest against the arrest and 
detention of Mahatma Gandhi and the members of the Working Com- 
mittee on August 9, 1942, the entire body of workers engaged in the textile 
industry of Ahmedabad left work spontaneously within a few hours of 
receiving the news There was a complete strike and it continued without 
any help in cash or kind from any source for a period of 105 days 

These facts will help towards a clearer appreciation of Gandhiji's 
observation in his pamphlet ConsUuctive Pi ogi avimc — Its Meaning and 
Place “If I had my way, I‘ vould regulate all the labour organizations 
of India after the Ahmedabad model It has never sought to intrude 
Itself upon the All-India Trade Union Congress and has been uninfluenced 
by the Congress A time, I hope, wail come when it aviII be possible for 
the Tiade Union Congress to accept the Ahmedabad method and have 
the Ahmedabad organization as part of the All-India Union But I am 
in no hurry It will come in its own time ” 
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By H. C, Dasappa 

T he existence of this gigantic autocracy is the greatest dispioof of 
British demociacy and is a ciedit neither to the Princes noi to the 
unhappy people who have to live under this undiluted autocracy It is no 
credit to the Princes that they allow themselves powers which no human 
being, conscious of his dignity, should possess It is no credit to the people 
who have mutely suffeied the loss of elementary human freedom And it 
is perhaps the greatest blot on British rule in India But we are too neai 
the event to lealise the falsity called ‘Princes’ India’ or ‘Indian India’ 
The system will break under its own intolerable weight My humble non- 
violent effort IS to induce all the thiee parties to wash the triple sin Even 
one of them can take the decisive step and it will affect all But it will be 
glorious if the three together realise the enormity of the sin and by a 
combined effort wash it ” — in these words Gandhiji has summed up his 
attitude towaids the vexed pioblem of the Indian States 

The Indian National Congress has always claimed to repiesent all 
India and has striven for a free and united nation At the second Round 
Table Conference held m London in 1931, Gandhiji, as the sole plenipo- 
tentiary of the Congress, said “Above all, the Congiess represents in its 
essence the dumb semi-starved millions scattered over the length and 
bieadth of the land in its 700,000 villages, no matter whether they come 
from British India oi what is called Indian India ” 

Though there vas thus no difference as to the goal between the Biitish 
and the Princely halves of India, m the matter of appioach to the prob- 
lems of both, however, there were diffeient lines of action Gandhiji 
was laigely, if not wholly, responsible for this difference The Congress 
generally adopted a policy of non-interfei ence in regard to the States 
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fiom the beginning It was fiist conceived in 1920 In 1928 the Calcutta 
session of the Congress uiged on the Piinces to introduce responsible 
goreinment in the States and to guaiantee the fundamental rights of citi- 
zenship Meie sympathy was no moie enoug h People uiged on Gandhiji 
the need loi active help to the States In July 1934, in a lettei to N C 
Ivelkai, Piesident of the All-India States Peoples’ Confeience, Gandhiji 
clarihed his attitude Reiterating that the Congiess policy of non-intei- 
icience in the affairs of the States was wise and sound, he said that the 
policy was not dictated by any want of appieciation or will but by “oui 
helplessness” and that any such inteiference could only damage the cause 
ol the people of the States Gandhiji was sine that the time-spirit would 
woik the needed change and that whatevei happened m British India was 
bound to affect the States 

The elections undci the Government of India Act of 1935 in the pro- 
vinces and the assumption ot office by the Congress in several of them gave 
a new fillip to popular movements m the States The time-spirit was 
vorkmg iriesistibly It was natural for the people m the States to feel 
discontented at then lot and to resent then being penalised for the sin 
of being subjects of a State At that time the Congress Committees 
could function in the States but they had mostly confined themselves to 
const! Lictive progiammes Nowhere in a State had the Congress develop- 
ed into a powerful political paity In Mysore, however, it did become 
powerful vhen in Octobei 1937 a fusion of all parties under the Congress 
flag took place To the authovities this was strange and poitentous Arrests 
of leaders only inci eased tension and repression followed The A I C C 
at Calcutta passed a resolution pvotestmg against the repressive measuies 
of the State government and sympathising with the movement Gandhiji 
felt that such a resolution militated against the accepted policy of non- 
intervention But the need for a reconsideiation of the position without 
depaiting fiom the mam policy of non-intervention was widely felt 

At Haripuia in Febiuaiy 1938, the whole question was reviewed and 
the policy of the Congiess m relation to the States was laid down^in a 
comprehensive resolution It stated that Pinna Swaiaj or complete inde- 
pendence, which was the objective of the Congress, was for the whole of 
India, inclusive ot the States It was the privilege and right of the 
Congress to work for this objective in the States The Congress stood 
for full responsible government and the guaiantee of civil liberty in the 
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States. But freedom movements were likely to develop more rapidly if 
they drew strength from the people of the States and it vas,' therefore, laid 
down that for the present, States Congress Committees should not engage 
m parliamentary activity nor launch on direct action in the name and under 
the auspices of the Congress Independent organizations should be started, 
or continued where they existed vithin the States 

Gandhiji’s insight proved unerring The years 1938 and 1939 saw 
a great avakening among the States people The resolution vas fully 
justified and “h^d put the States’ people on then mettle ” When h^sa w. 
how'ever, that the State authorities would not relish even friendly advice or 
help of the Congress and quoted the resolup-on against the Congress he 
clarified the matter “Non-intervention,” he said, in October 1938, “vas 
never regarded as a principle It wa^^ajimitation imposed on itself by the 
Congress for its own sake and that of the people of the States ” A couple 
of months later, he said, “If the Congress feels it has the power to offer 
effective interference it will be bound to do so, when the call comes ” 

Later, at Ludhiana Jawaharlal Nehru said. “There was no question 
of non-intervention The Congress as representing the will of the Indian 
people recognises no bars vhich limit its freedom of activity in any matter 
pertaining to India and her people ” The limitation, if any, is of its own 
making Gandhiji was soon to see in Jaipur and Rajkot, as in other 
States, that the struggles there were “part of the struggle for the hbeia- 
tion of India ” In Jaipur, Jamnalal Bajaj, member of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress and president of the Jaipur Praja Mandal, and 
himself a subject of Jaipur had to offer Satyagraha In Rajkot Saidai 
Vallabhbhai Patel took charge of the movement, Kasturba offered Satya- 
graha and latei Gandhiji himself had to intervene In explaining his warn- 
ing that the examples of Jaipur and Rajkot “might easily lead to an all- 
India crisis” he clarified again the position “The policy of non-intervention 
by the Congress was, in my opinion, a perfect piece of statesmanship when 
the people of the States vere not awakened That policy would be cow- 
ardice w'hen there is an all-round awakening among the people of the 
States and a determination to go through a long course of suffering for 
the vindication of their rights If once this is recognised, the struggle for 
liberty, w herever it takes place is the struggle for all India Whenever the 
Congress thinks it can usefully intervene, it must intervene ” Differences 
betw'een Congressmen on this question were bridged Gandhiji explained 
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the evolution “My words and deeds are dictated by prevailing condi- 
tions There has been a gradual evolution in my environment and I react 
to It as a Satyagrahi ” 

Left to then own lesources, the freedom movements m the States 
took loot in the soil, grew strong and wide It looked as though they 
were not so many different struggles but were all a part of one gieat 
struggle of a people thirsting for liberation These organizations had the 
rich experience of the Congress before them and fell in line with the rest 
of India without much difficulty The struggles m Tiavancoie, Mysore, 
Rajkot, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Jodhpur, Talchar, Dhenkanal, Limbdi and 
other States aie well-knovn Instinctively Gandhiji responded to the call 
and practically all the movements in the States came under his guidance 
“It IS m the fitness of things,” said Nehru in his Ludhiana address, “that 
at this moment of vital crisis tor the States, India’s leader, ever thinking 
of hei freedom and jealous of her honoui, should step out and in his ring- 
ing voice of old that we lemember so well give faith and courage to our 
people ” 

The Government of India Act of 1935 denied the people of the States 
the right to share the common citizenship of the federation along with the 
people of the provinces and sought to bring about a union between auto- 
ciatic rulers and democratic governments in the provinces The hostility 
of the nationalist elements in the country to such a federation, and moie 
than that, perhaps, the failure on the part of the requisite number of 
States to accede to federation, left that part of the act m cold storage The 
Cripps pioposals in 1942 suffered from a similar defect Sir Stafford 
Cnpps suggested that the States representatives on the constitution-making 
body might be appointed (not elected) by the States on the same population 
basis and with the same powers as the British Indian representatives w'ho 
would be elected The Working Committee of the Congress rightly 
characterised it as a negation of both democracy and self-determination 

If nationalist India was willing to welcome the rulers into partnership 
in a federation provided they came as free agents representing the will of 
their people, the rulers were intent on guarding against any encroachment 
on their treaty rights For purposes of paramountcy the office of the 
Governor-General had given place to that of Viceroy as Crowm Repiesent- 
ative The Maharaja of Bikaner and others claimed for the States an 
independent status apart from the Crown and would not admit that there 
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as either any obligation to part with power to their people or to transfer 
their present allegiance to the future Government of India Their view vas 
that the States would revert to the independent existence they had before 
then treaties with the Crovn In his illuminating treatise, Status of Indian 
Pnnces, which is based on authentic records, Pyarelal has exposed what 
exactly this sovereignty amounts to in reality Lord Reading’s celebrated 
letter to the Nizam is quoted “The sovereignty of the British Crown is 
supreme in India and therefore no ruler of an Indian State can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with the British Government on an equal footing . 
ParamoLintcy must remain paramount ” The Butler Committee’s conclu- 
sion on this aspect is important “It is not m accordance with historical 
facts that when the Indian States came into contact with the British Power 
they were independent Some were rescued, others were created by the 
British.” 

Gandhiji’s call to the Princes is as friendly as it is clear and sincere 
It is, pel haps, his very outspokenness which the Princes fail to appreciate 
On August 2, 1942, he reminded them of their real position m India and 
their obvious duty He said ‘The present incumbents are also the creation 
of the imperial power Its simple frown can undo them But they need 
not feel so helpless, if they could consider themselves as an integral part 
of the nation instead of being, as they are, an integral part of the imperial 
machine India shall not always be a slave country Will -the Princes 
maych with the times or must they remain tied to the imperial chariot 
wheeP” Even if they could not make common cause with the nation, 
Gandhiji said, they could adopt the middle course of “earning the goodwill 
of their people by sharing their powers with them ” 

There are some like Jaiprakash Narayan and others who would urge 
the elimination of States altogether Gandhiji difters, at any rate so far 
as the bigger States are concerned He desires not their abolition, “but 
conversion of their autocracy into trusteeship, not in name but in reality ” 
There, however, will remain the question of the smaller States many of 
which are hardly larger than estates Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency m 
his T/re Indian States and Indian Federation (1942), by no means friendly 
to the Congress, says they “are still so numerous in India that they offer a 
grave conundrum in evolution to which no solution is at present forth- 
coming Their disappearance and absorption vould, of course, be in- 
evitable if Britain ever ceased to be the supreme power as regards India.” 
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Gandhiji would have the smaller States “to abdicate the powers they 
should never have possessed ” Again he says, “I do not imagine a settle- 
ment in which the Princes will have effaced themselves I can theiefore 
only conceive a settlement m which the big States will retain their status 
In one way this will be far superior to what it is today, but in another, it 
uill be limited so as to give the people of the States the same right of self- 
government within their States as the people of the other parts of India 
will enjoy” And yet there are rulers Avho refuse to see that* the change 
vill mean a superior status and who would remain tied to the imperial 
chariot wheel In a very recent statement made at the end of July 1944, 
the Nizam stated, “It will be possible at no time for Indian States to sevei 
then historical alliance with the Paramount Power because history illus- 
trates that then existence is connected with the British Government” and 
“it IS a boon never to be given up ” Pyarelal’s reply to this is apt /‘To 
contend that the past and present governments of India vere acceptable 
to the Princes because they were essentially foreign m their composition 
and not lesponsible to the Indian electorate, and that the future Govern- 
ment of India will not be acceptable because it will be responsible to then 
OAvn countrymen is neither dignified nor patriotic ” But is one sure, aftei 
all, whether it is their unwillingness or helplessness that is responsible for 
their attitude^ 

The simultaneous awakening in the States all over took the rulers by 
surprise They did not know which was better, repression or appeasement 
The attempt of some States to appease was not welcomed by the othei 
States ■ They t-Vipn— nf “k] ^ s and kisses” and the 

policy of “divide and rule,” for which th e soil is so ferti le The freedom 
struggles in the States moved moie or less on the same lines as in British 
India, guided by the same principles of truth and non-violence But there 
Aveie more handicaps in the States The States were isolated and inde- 
pendent There was less check on oppression and tyranny than in British 
India What is worse, the Paramount Power, if it did not actually encour- 
age repression, did nothing to counsel restraint The people of the States 
naturally sought the guidance of Gandhiji The rulers should evci be 
grateful, as indeed the people are, for the wise mannei in which he guided 
the movements in the States and led them strictly on the path of non- 
violence But sad to think that neither the rulers noi the Paramount 
Power appreciated his moderating influence 
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Such advice as Gandhiji gave to the people of the States carried no 
condition of acceptance It was always given on the understanding that 
It was open to them to accept or reject it In fact, he would ask them to 
adopt It only if it appealed to their heads and hearts and tallied with then 
own reading of the local situation of which they were the better judges 

If Gandhiji spoke plainly to the Princes, he did no less to 
the people His advice to them was largely influenced by the result of his 
experience in Rajkot Rajkot was to him “a priceless laboratory ” Gandhiji 
held that in the past he had not insisted on unadulterated non-violence but 
had compromised with himself and v as satisfied with mere abstention from 
physical violence It was because the people were not ready to pay the 
price that they had not met with success He advised the States people 
that “the pitch of the immediate demands should be lowered if necessary, 
111 order to quicken the progress towards the final goal,” the minimum to 
consist of the rule of law, as distinct from personal rule, civil liberties, an 
independent judiciary and a fixed prn^ purse In the armoury of non- 
violence there was always room for honourable negotiation with the 
authorities This was the new technique propounded by Gandhiji in his 
discourses and writings after the Rajkot affair 

The part played by the Paramount Power during these years of turm- 
oil m the States would be a revealing story The great awakening and the 
increasing and insistent demand for responsible government in the States 
gave rise to the strange plea on the part of the lulers that responsible 
government vas not consistent with the treaty obligations But Eail 
Wmterton m Parliament and Lord Linlithgow in India made it clear that 
vhile no piessure vould be brought upon a ruler for his adopting such 
constitution as was best suited to the needs of his people, no obstruction 
ould be placed in his way by the Paramount Powei should he wish to give 
eltect to constitutional advances consistent with his treaty obligations 
These declarations roused high hopes among the people of the States at 
the time, for, they \^ere not asking for anything inconsistent with the 
treaties but for responsible government under the aegis of the respective 
rulers The rulers, hovever, far from responding to the aspirations of 
the people stiffened further The Paramount Pov er seems to have so acted 
that the promise of freedom to the Princes to inaugurate reforms bore no 
fruit "It IS an open secret,” Gandhiji said, “that the Princes dare not 
do anything that they guess is likely to displease the Paramount Power ” 
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When tviannv and oppression inci eased in States such as Dhenkanal, 
Talchar and Limbdi, Gandhiji was not slow in reminding the Paramount 
Poncr that “the treaties, if they oblige the British Government to protect 
the Princes, equally compel them to protect the rights of the people ” As 
early as 1875 Lord Northbrook had laid down that “misrule on the part 
of a Go\ eminent which is upheld by the British PoAver is misiule in the 
responsibility of which the British Government becomes in a measure 
iinolved ’’ If the findings of the Butlei Committee, which had a definitely 
imperialistic bias, could be any guide nothing should prevent the Paramount 
Pow'cr from “giving advice” to or even exerting “pressure” on the Princes 
to introduce constitutional changes to bring States in line with British Indian 
Pro^ inccs Professor Barnedale Keith has put the constitutional aspect 
very cleaily “It is impossible for the Crow-n’s adviseis to contend that 
the peoples of the States shall be denied the rights of Indians m the provin- 
ces, and It IS their clear duty to advise the King-Emperor to use his author- 
ity to secure that the Pi inces shall enter upon constitutional reforms which 
will result at no distant date in securing lesponsible government therein 
No federation can be deemed in the interest of India, if in it representatives 
of the people of the provinces arc compelled to sit w’lth the nominees of 
irresponsible rulers There is, in fact, no answer to Mr Gandhi’s claim 
that the Princes are bound to follow' the Crow'n in its transfer of authority 
to the people ” 

One cannot but be struck w'lth astonishment how’ Gandhiji can take 
up the burden of so many responsibilities on his already bent shoulders 
and do everything with such thoroughness He has a technique all his own 
in handling men and matters If he has to guide the people of a State he 
will have a representative of theirs at his own seat in Sevagram Thus 
are forged inoissoluble bonds betw’een the States people and himself, while 
the message of non-violence is transmitted to the actual theatre of the 
struggle 

The public only read Gandhiji’s writings about the States But much 
of his w'ork for them is done in private, through friendly correspondence 
or negotiations He might be counselling moderation to a people eager 
to give fight and holding them back, but that would not mean he was keep- 
ing quiet He would be tackling the State concerned with the sanction of 
the intrinsic moral justice of his case and of the non-violent strength of the 
people If the State would not yield to moral persuasion he would then 
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take It up in the columns of Haii-jan, provided it would serve the cause 
ol the people. He would ahvays stietch a point in favour of the rulers 
If there vere charges made against an administration by the people he 
would scrutinize them He would often bring the changes to the notice of 
the State authorities to know their view-point before making the next 
move On some important occasions when the situation demanded it he 
would depute a tiusted representative of his own to the States 

Gandhiji’s identification with the cause of the people of the States has 
been complete They could feel secure that in whatever settlement he may 
have to play a part, their interests were safe Only recently on July 13, 
1944, while convalescing at Panchgani, in explaining to the press his new 
proposals for ending the deadlock, he said “One fundamental element in 
my attitude is that I shall never be a party to the sale of the rights of the 
people of the States for the sake of the freedom of the people of Biitish 
India At the same time I am no enemy of the Princes I consider my- 
self to be their friend and if anybody cares to understand I am prepared to 
suggest a solution, at once honourable to them and to the people ’’ Let us 
hope that Gandhiji’s earnest appeals to the Princes “to read the signs of 
the times” will not go m vain 
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MEDICINE FOR THE MASSES 

By Sushi la Nayyar 

A ll sorts of notions are curient about Gandhiji’s attitude toA^ards 
medicine Many people think that he is a confiimed opponent of science 
and everything that is modern, they conclude he must hate allopathy and 
could ne\ er touch allopathic drugs Others think that though originally 
he was an out-and-out believer in naturopathy, he is a prey to doctors who 
are constantly poisoning his system with drugs, in other words, they 
complain that Gandhiji has gone back on his life-long beliefs Others 
wonder vhy his love of siuadesht does not induce him to confine himself to 
the Ayurvedic form of treatment 

Like many others, I also once imagined that Gandhiji disliked all 
scientific advances of modem times and that he wanted to take the country 
back to medieval times in every sense of the term But I soon discovered 
my mistake If we admit that the aim of science is to find out the truth 
about things, then Gandhiji, being a seeker after truth, is essentially a 
man of science He approaches and deals with every problem of life in 
a scientific manner and in many things, I have not met a more modern man 
than he is But, besides being a seeker after truth, he is a votary of alumna 
and where scientific reseaich and modernisation pait company with ahimsa, 
he has to say good-bye to the former 

It IS Gandhiji’s all-embracing ahivi^a that makes him such an implac- 
able opponent of vivisection and, therefore, a severe critic of the allopathic 
system of medicine, because vivisection is an integral pait of modern 
medical research and even medical education so far as allopathy is 
concerned Gandhiji’s mannei n ith patients is so gentle, his touch so 
soothing, that I once remarked, “Bapuji, you should have been a doctor ” 
"I myself have always wanted to be one,” replied Gandhiji “In South 
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Africa 1 used to go to a doctoi ’s dispensary every day in spite of my busy 
legal practice,” he continued “There I dispensed medicines, dressed 
wounds and rendered whatever other help I could I must have worked 
there for at least a year This experience was of great help to me when I 
later organized an ambulance corps during the Boer War The work inter- 
ested me deeply and after the war when I vent to England I actually 
thought of taking up the medical course But on making enquiries I learnt 
that I would have to do vivisection There was no escape from that if I 
wanted to go through the regular course of medical studies I could not 
do that, and so I had to give up the idea of becoming a doctor ” 

Gandhiji is a great admirer of allopathy He has paid unstinted 
compliments to master ^allopaths for their spirit of research, for their 
industry, and the sacrifices they have made in order to bring allopathy 
to where it stands today “And even nov they do not sit idle gloating 
over the achievements of their predecessors,” he said to some friends a 
short while ago “They are constantly trying to improve their knoAvledge 
In fact allopathy is the only branch of medicine that may be said to be 
alive All the others are static, they are dead ” But, in spite of his 
admiration, his indictment of allopathy is severe “I call your science 
aswi (of the devil),” he said once to me “You are devil’s disciples in so 
far as you will keep a man alive at all costs Is human life so very piecious 
that the whole creation should become subservient to it’’ The meie 
thought of it horrifies me For me all life is one, and even if disease could 
become extinct as a result of research carried out through vivisection, 1 
will not have it ” 

I agreed with him that it was hoirible to torture animals in oidei 
to keep man alive But if suffering could be eliminated through those 
experiments, would he revise his opinion^ Science could not progress 
unless one carried out experiments on animals, I pleaded No, he could 
not permit vivisection even if it could be made painless “I have no objec- 
tion to your dissecting dead bodies, and I have no objection to your holding 
post-mortem examinations,” he said “In fact, I think every dead body 
should be utilized in this manner Similarly, I do not mind if you dissect 
dead animals m order to understand their anatomy, but vivisection 1 
cannot allow If medical research suffers on this account, I uould sacrifice 
that much addition to human knowledge But to tell you the truth, I do 
not think that research vill reallv suffer in the long run if vnisection is 
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Muppitl In ordci w pump water tu a lut*hti jou 1i.v\c to stop the 
lowct oullct^ Siiuilarh, when nou ha\c eliminated ecriain methods ol 
jtvtnrih, \im v ill cscrtiM. \out hiams and ultimately Imd out some othci 
luimaiu nuans ol dump the same tlunp *’ 

ti-’ndhui is n fum helieeei m the primiple that a health) mind keeps 
the hods healtha Health ol the mind, ol eouise, inelmies strict adherence 
to penerai rules o! health ami an til-round eontinence. ft means control 
over tme's emotions artel thouphts and a wcll-iepulated life in general He 
hts ttuen sanl that the iact that he vuiicis Irom high blood pressure shows 
thtt he has ni't gauteei lontro! over his mind as well as he should have 
Disease js in f'Utcomc ol sm, he s.ivs and whoevei sms b\ breaking the 
rules o! health, should be prcpaied to pav the price for it 1 herefore, he 
thinks It wrong on principle to cut shoii an attack of illness by means ol 
elrugs Tor mstame, he sa)s, il a mm hts overeaten and suffers from 
indigestion m tonseipiencc, he should fast instead ot lesorting to a dose of 
e irmiif’tivc moturc 1 he fast would cuie the indigestion and at the same 
tone leach him a lesson not to overeat m tuture 

!5ui while Gandltiu lulieves ui the ulcal ol doing without drugs 
altopcilier, lie is a most rational individual Ills reasonableness and hts 
practical nature tell him that though on principle a sinnei must pav foi 
his sms m piactice amnestv is oltcn used to reduce the punishment A 
ilose of cistor oil lor instance reeiures the sufferings of an attack of gastio- 
enteritis eonseipient on overeating ‘‘nd Gamihiji has no hesitation in mak- 
ing use nl jt Hut he wouUl never tolerate prescribing a dose of digestive 
miNture in oider to enable one to attend a elinncr party 

When a v lute friend from bouth Africa developed an attack of 
indignant mahm ■'t hev igram. Cimdhiji had no hesitation in petsuading 
him to take tjumine Me happened to he one of Gandhiji's earliest dis- 
ciples lie had, for \eais. looked upon medicine as poison, and was 
,ama/ed that Gandhiji should advise him to t.ake quinine But Gandhiji 
succeeded m persuading lum in the end 

During Ins recent attack of malaria, (jandhiji wanted to do without 
(juininc He tried to treat himself hv’ fasting and thus eliminating the 
poisons from his system, for three days But the fev'er persisted It was 
explained to him that at his age and m his present state of health, he must 
not risk having any more rigors He yielded, and aftei the first two 
doses of quinine, the malaria vanished 


It 
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Because Gandhiji has always avoided drugs his system has become 
so sensitive that drugs act on him m much smallei doses than in the case 
ot others During his recent attack of malaria, he had just 33 grains of 
quinine spread over a period of five days, and his blood vas fiee ot 
malaria paiasites on repeated examinations He never had a i elapse 
It IS possible that even the first two doses of three grains each might have 
sufficed Gandhiji ascribes it to his three da^^s’ fasting prioi to the taking 
of quinine He takes and advises taking drugs when it is absolutely neces- 
sary and vhen he knows that the drug has a specific action Then too, 
he would take the minimum quantity possible He simply cannot under- 
stand the attitude of a patient who is not satisfied unless he is given a 
bottle of medicine 

• 

Even m the taking of medicines, Gandhiji thinks in terms of the 
masses The fact that the spiiit of commercialisation has crept into medi- 
cine hurts him deeply It is a noble profession It should rise above 
commercialisation But so long as it does not do so, what is he to do^ He 
announced his decision recently at Juhii that he would not take any patent 
medicines He would confine himself to herbal medicines as' fai as pos- 
sible, because they are available to the poorest of the poor 

Although Gandhiji co-opeiates with allopaths and vmdyas and hahm^ 
as far as it becomes necessary, his preference remains for naturopaths 
Naturopathy is his pet child It is his hobby, as he puts it If disease is 
a result of bieakmg nature’s laws, nature should be able to lectify it if 
left alone, he argues He has practised natuie cure methods for more 
than fifty years But there is no fanaticism about him. In fact, what he 
has practised might be termed medicine for the masses He has made use 
of ordinal y home remedies, hydrotherap y, earth t reatment, fasting and 
dietetics to the extent that they can be tried in the home He is aware of 
the limitations of naturopathy and never pushes it beyond the limits of 
safety He has such strong common sense that he has never had an 
occasion to i egret his experiments 

Gandhiji yearns to see naturopathy evolve into a complete science 
This is what he vrote to a naturopath friend recently “I am a confirmed 
believer m naturopathy but I am sorry to note that naturopaths do not 
vork hard They do not go deep into things They do not stake their all 
in order to develop their art They do not study and they do not mix with 
each other and organize their profession ” He realises that naturopathy 
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may not be able to deal with all diseases Therefore, he wrote to another 
naturopath fnend “You should find out from all naturopaths in India as 
to what their conception of naturopathy is What all does the term 
include, and what are the results of their own experience"?” To another 
friend he said, "I nould like to be clear in my mind hon fai it can take 
me ” 

But even in the matter of naturopathy, Gandhiji does not want to 
make it into a highly specialised complex art beyond the means of the 
poor A natuiopath friend has for some time past been asking for his 
help to put into practice a scheme for reseaich in nature cure After 
several days of thought, Gandhiji came to the conclusion that an ideal 
nature cure institute of his conception would be a sort of a model village 
He would place at the friend’s disposal a big plot of land in a healthy 
locality He should grow there plenty of fruit trees and vegetables, and 
erect simple huts where simple experiments in dietetics, hydrotherapy and 
earth treatment can be carried out The place should become self-support- 
ing so that even the poorest of the poor could go there and take a course 
of nature cure treatment It should have a simple but effective system of 
sanitation The preventive aspect of medicine should be emphasised, and 
the patients who come there for treatment should go back to their villages 
able to guide their friends and neighbours in all matters pertaining to 
health and prevention of disease 

The friend was taken aback to begin with This was not what he 
had asked for “But what can I do without electricity and other modern 
appliances'?” he pleaded “You will be able to do quite a lot with this 
much,” replied Gandhiji “As for modern appliances you will have to 
convert me to your point of view and you will have them I want some- 
thing that can be multiplied by the thousand That and that alone can 
give relief to the villages That is the one thing that I am after ” The 
natuiopath friend wanted to take help from vivisection in order to carry 
out research in natuiopathy along modern scientific lines But Gandhiji 
would have none of it “If naturopathy cannot get recognition in scientific 
circles without the help of vivisection, I shall not grieve,” he said “I 
would rather let it remain m a primitive state than soil it by introducing 
vivisection into it ” 

As a lover of ^wade^ht, Gandhiji Avould love to see the Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine come into their own, but here again, he has 
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found much to disappoint him. In spite of his deep love for them, he has 
often had to say hard things to Ayurvedic and Unani physicians He 
deplores their lack of industry They have lived long enough on the credit 
of their forefathers They must do something to increase the knowledge 
that they have inherited Again, the spirit of secrecy, the handing over 
of potent prescriptions from father to son, has hurt him deeply Lack of 
a uniform pharmacopoeia and absence of standardisation of drugs is an- 
other great handicap in his opinion On learning from some Ayurvedic 
friends that at an Ayurvedic College, they were trying to analyse the crude 
drugs, he remarked, “But why should you not analyse your finished 
products and have a uniform strength for all your preparations'? I should 
like to see all your bottles with a label bearing the results of the analysis “ 

The spirit of commercialisation in Ayurved oppresses him “I 
criticise allopathy because it is too expensive for the poor villager But 
if Ayurvedic treatment also becomes expensive, where am I to turn to"?” 
he complained to some Ayurvedic friends He was disappointed to learn^ 
that the Ayurvedic College at Poona did not have its own garden of‘ 
medicinal plants He would like Ayurvedic physicians to go and settle 
dovn in the villages He would like them to confine themselves to medi- 
cines that can be locally procured They should grow medicinal plants 
and make each village self-sufficient at least so far as herbal medicines are 
concerned 

His preference for naturopathy notwithstanding, Gandhiji is not 
wedded to any particular system of medicine He feels that, the human 
body being one. finally there is bound to be one system of medicine to 
cure its ailments How much of it will come from naturopathy, how much 
from allopathy and how much from Ayurved and Unani he does not know. 
But he woulvl like this science of prevention and cure to confine itself to 
humane methods of research and treatment Above all, he is most con- 
cerned to see that the treatment should not be beyond the reach of the 
poorest of the poor He would like to see free state medical service giving 
relief to rich and poor alike He would prefer prevention to cure. 
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By K G. Saiyidain 

M ahatma Gandhi has an amazingly varied genius which has 
expressed itself m many different ways Who would have thought, 
liove\er, that this busy politician and social reformer will find not only 
the time and tlie energy but also the insight and the imagination to make 
a permanent and far-reaching contribution to the complicated problem 
■'of Indian education^ Not that it is an unusual thing for laymen to dabble 
in education But most of them cither talk platitudes or make impractic- 
able suggestions oi simply do not know what they are talking about 
Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention has, however, been a welcome exception 
His insight into the educational problem of the country is neither the result , 
of book study nor of ordinary teaching experience, it springs from his 
fiist-hand knowledge of human nature and of the Indian social situation 

The significance of his educational contribution is two-fold On the 
one hand, it is the peculiar response of the Indian genius to the Indian 
educational situation, a spontaneous outgrowth from the soil and not an 
importation from without On the other hand, it has certain elements 
of universal validity which bring it into line with the progressive educa- 
tional thought of the age — a fact which would, and probably did, come 
as a surprise to Mahatma Gandhi himself who has had no intellectual 
contacts with modern educational movements in foreign countries 

I 

It seems Gandhiji has a special technique of work Whenever he 
inaugurates any new^ social, political or cultural movement, he puts his 
ideas — deliberately, I think — in such a drastic form that people are startled 
out of their indifference and their smugness He is able, in this way, to 
provoke a more furious discussion and to challenge established routine 
more successfully than a more cautious and reasonable approach wmuld 
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This IS what he did ^hen he \Mote a senes of ai tides on education in 
Haitjan seven years ago It proyokcd great controversy and opposition, 
for a variety of reasons, but it also made people ponder ovei the funda- 
mentals of the educational situation, not in limited pedagogical terms, but 
in a series of clear-cut propositions Now that the scheme has been given 
a reasonable trial in many parts of the country, it would be worth vhile 
to examine these propositions and the criticism on them 

What does Gandhiji actually postulate? Firstly, that mass education 
should be made free, universal and compulsory. There is nothing nev in 
this demand except its pointed urgency, and it is an objective which practic- 
ally all civilized countries have already achieved Secondly, that this 
mass education should not be perfunctory, cut short at the end of four or 
five years when the children have barely achieved literacy and their chances 
of acquiring any useful knowledge or social training are negligible The 
minimum duration of this “Basic National Education” — as the expression 
developed later — should be seven years, covering the period of seven to 
fourteen years of age Would it be right to regard this as a too high- 
pitched demand when. Great Britain for instance, has found this period 
too short for compulsory primary education ? Thirdly, that this education 
should be given through the mother tongue It is only m a country like 
India that it is necessary to ask for such an elementary right * Fourthly — 
and this is the central educatto7ial basis of the scheme — that this mass 
education should be given through village crafts like spinning and weaving 
and (not primarily) through books, that children should actually produce 
articles that are marketable and these should be sold to make education 
self-supporting Gandhiji also suggested that the state should not devote 
its resources to secondary and higher education — which should either be 
left to private enterprise oi should be provided by the difierent piofes- 
sions and industries like lav, medicine and engineering — but should pri- 
marily concentrate on the education of the masses 

What was the reaction of the country to these educational “heresies”? 
The reception was inevitably mixed The people, vho differed from 
Gandhiji fundamentally on socio-economic questions and vere out for 
industrialisation, regarded the scheme as not only impracticable but as 
dangerous, calculated to arrest India’s industrial development and keep 
It at the cottage craft level They overlooked the somevhat obvious point 
that an education given through vork is more hkch to produce skilled and 
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competent industrial workers than a predominantly bookish education, 
and that crafts are nearer to industries than theoretical learning Then, 
there were the orthodox educationalists \\ho yere disma\cd at the idea 
of craft work challenging the age-long supremacy of the te\t-book in 
schools and at small children \\ asting their time in manual labour Then 
ipprehension ^^as that such a scheme of education will nor prndnrf nn 
"TTTbaTTir a 1 agore — ^nor, perhaps, their ow n infinitel y prcciou! uxeJx£s 
They failed to realise that genius is not produced to order, that diflerent 
types of human beings find their selt-cxpression and self-fulfilment in 
infinitely difierent ways and that the book is n o t the only a\ enue to culture 
an d by itself — div nrrfd f rom life^^and uork — not an a^cnu c to cul tunTat 
■'"aTI Again, there were Gandhiji’s devout disciples to uhom c\er^ \eord of 
the Mahatma is scripture, and they uere naturally prepared to accept 
everything /w lolo These did not, peihaps, in the first flush of their 
enthusiasm, remember that Gandhiji’s proper function was not to present 
a complete educational picture but only to suggest certain broad and fruit- 
ful ideas to be scrutini7ed, modified and implemented b\ educationalists 

But Gandhiji is greater and moie open-minded than both his doctnn- 
aiic admirers and his critics-on-principlc He did not regard his ideas 
as gospel truth but as starting points for further inquiry So he entrusted 
his outline scheme for proper foimulation and scrutiny first to a confer- 
ence of educationalists and then to a committee, for vhicli he happily 
selected Di Zakir Husain as the chairman Dr Zakir Husain belongs to 
a small and select group of educationalists, who were tr\ing in their 
several ways, to bring about a radical transformation of the educational 
system and W'ho had registered an emphatic protest against the o\ei- 
aeademic bookish traditions of education Thc) saw great possibilities in 
the new scheme, and its central idea, at which Gandhiji had armed intui- 
tively appealed to them powerfully, because it was in consonance v ith 
the best trends of progressne educational thought 

What was this idea’ That work, done with integrity and intelligence 
IS ultimately the onU proper medium through which human beings can In 
truU educated and that schools must become actite tcnties <if “doing" and 
“learning b) doing" both organized in integral relationsliip v nh each 
other Tills appreciation ot the intrinsic relationship between eioing learn- 
ing and liMiig is no accidental ofi-shoot. which Gandhiti s pinlosopiu of 
life lias put forth, it springs from the deipesi sources of his thought He 
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has been a worker — and in contact with workers — throughout his life He 
knows, through first-hand experience and observation, that all real value 
IS created through honest work and that true culture is even more emphatic- 
ally a product of the field, the farm and the workshop than of the library 
and the lecture room He deplored the isolation of the educated class 
from the dynamic of national life, and suggested, as a remedy, that, during 
the formative years, youths should be thrown into the matrix of real woik 
at school, vhere they should learn to grapple with obstinate raw materials 
like cotton and wool and wood, and the earth as the field of agriculture In 
the coimse of this real, purposeful work, they wnll not only produce market- 
able articles but will acquire much necessary practical knowledge, and turn 
to books, under the spur of a felt need, as sources of further useful know'- 
ledge Thus, books will become not substitutes for, but aids to, activity, 
and the knowledge gained v ill be integrated into character and personality 
Such knowledge, even if limited m range, is to Gandhiji’s way of thinking 
more valuable and effective than much wider knowdedge, \vhich is mechani- 
cally borrowed from books and remains a mere passive possession of the 
learner It would be -wrong to presume that Gandhiji is primarily interested 
m the children acquiring skill m crafts and is comparatively unconcerned 
about the wider objectives of education In his introductory remarks to the 
report on Basic National Education, he makes this observation “Educa- 
tion through village handicrafts means that teachers are expected to 
educate children in their villages, so as to draw out all their faculties 
through some selected village handicrafts in an atmosphere free of super- 
imposed restrictions and interference “ Would not this insistence on 
education thiough productive work and education in an atmosphere of 
freedom delight the heart of any new educationalist^ 

It may be worth while at this stage to point out that what Gandhiji 
has advocated is not, in its essence, an entirely new educational doctrine 
as, curiously, both his staunch disciples and his critics believe Gifted 
teachers in all ages have acted on this principle of education through acti\- 
ity, consciously or unconsciously More recently through educational 
movements like the Project Method and the Activity School, this doctrine 
has been given a place of honour in schools in Europe, America and Soviet 
Russia The special significance of Gandhiji’s contribution lies, firstly, in^ 
the fact that it is he who has made it and. second!), in that no one in India 
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had stressed the principle so emphatically and unambiguously before, or 
sought to make it basic to the entire educational process The “academic’’ 
tradition in education had persisted in India for centuries with the result 
that culture had become divorced from work, and manual labour was 
regarded as positively dishonourable Gandhiji struck at the citadel of 
this prejudice — others had been doing so but not, perhaps, so effectively — 
and stipulated that every child, whether rich or poor, high-born orlov’- 
born, should whole-heartedly participate in actual manual work The 
"justification tor this step, i need hardly repeat, is as much sociaTaTpsycho- 
logical, for the education of the worker is, in a very real sense, “the door 
to the education of the m'an ” Productive work thus becomes not only a 
dominant part of the curriculum, its spirit begins to inspire the methods 
of teaching also 

The most controversial feature of the scheme is that this education 
through work should be made self-supporting so far as recurring expendi- 
ture IS concerned At the conference the idea was modified to the extent 
that It should gradually be able to cover the remuneration of Basic school 
teachers calculated at the rate of Rs 25 a month Now, why did 
Gandhiji place so much insistence on this feature of the scheme^ This vas, 
I think, partly due to his serious apprehension that, unless some emergency 
financial measures are devised, it will not be possible for India, a poor 
country, to make provision for Basic Education on a mass scale That 
the apprehension is not ill-founded is shown by the financial implications 
of Basic Education, as worked out by the Educational Adviser to the 
Government of India, which appear to be frankly prohibitive, unless, 
through a policy of vigorous industrialisation, the wealth of the country 
IS multiplied several-fold As Gandhiji does not favour out-and-out 
industrialisation, there w'as no alternative for him but to make such a 
proposal 

There is also another more valid, psychological reason for this idea 
If craft work is to be anything more than a mere hobby or pastime, it 
must inculcate thoroughness, efficiency, the economic use of time and 
lesources and the other habits and qualities associated with true crafts- 
manship To ensure this, a measurable check has to be imposed on the 
products of children’s craft 'activity and, obviously, a rough and ready 
test on a large scale is their marketability The Zakir Husain Committee 
has particularly stressed this consideration, quite apart from the financial 
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aspect of the proposal Unless we insist on the articles produced being 
of a sufficiently good quality to be salable — after several years of 
training, of course — there would be no safeguard against half-hearted 
and slipshod work It has also been suggested that this proposal will 
turn schools into factories and revive child labour in an invidious form 
This apprehension reveals a failure to appreciate the basic difference in 
spirit, approach and atmosphere betv^een a good school and a bad factory 
The real objection to child labour rests on the inhuman and insanitary 
conditions under which children are condemned to work in factories and 
in the divorce betiveen purpose and activity, ^vhich characterises its 
processes The child is not averse to work as such, in fact, its active 
spirit is always craving for w^ork and protesting against purposeless book 
learning If the working conditions in “activity schools” are healthy and 
mentally stimulating, if the children’s native interests are propeily enlisted, 
if, in the -words of Gandhiji, the “why and -vffierefore” of the processes, 
in -wffiich they are engaged, are fully discussed and brought out, manual 
and skilled -w^ork would become a powerful ally in general or. liberal 
education There is, of course, the dangei that some short-sighted 
teachers may fail to strike the right balance between the practical and 
cultural objectives of their -w^ork, but can there ever be a fool-proof 
educational scheme, which unintelligent teachers cannot defeat? If the 
inner meaning of the scheme is rightly understood, there is nothing in it 
wffiich is repugnant to the healthy, all-round development of children 
I say so not on a prion grounds I have seen a large number of Basic 
schools at wmrk, and the evidence they have piovided is conclusive 

But Gandhiji is not primarily interested in the problems of methods 
and curricula To him — as to every great educationalist (in the wider 
sense of the w^ord) — the most important question is w'hat should be 
the basic ideology to inspire educational effort? It is here that w'e find 
the identity' of ideals and purposes between his general and educational 
philosophy If we examine Gandhiji’s speeches and wTitings carefully, 
we shall find certain basic" ideas running through them consistently He 
envisages a social order in which every individual would be a productive 
member, proud of the characteristic contribution which he or she can 
make to the common good through co-operative encleav'oiir He Msualiscs 
a conception of culture, which would reject the traditional dualism betwxLii 
learning and doing, between knowdedge and action He seeks to bridge 
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the gulf, which the existing system has created bet\^ een the educated and 
the uneducated classes, making the culture of the former superficial and 
cut off from its natural roots in the soil, and leaving the latter in ignorance 
and superstition He aims at exalting co-operation above competition, 
service above exploitation, non-violence above violence Above all, his 
educational scheme — as it has finally emerged from the committee — is 
inspired by the hope that, by making all children learn co-operatively 
through craft vork thus shaiing the life and laboui of the masses, it will 
not only release their productive powers for the service of the common 
good but deepen their sense of humanity and kinship with their fellowmen 
all over the vorld 

What practical success has the scheme so far achieved? I do not 
suppose Gandhiji himself would be very much concerned about it, because 
he IS more interested in the rightness of an idea than in its general 
acceptance Education is naturally a plant of slow growth, and educational 
changes can come about only very gradually This scheme, however, 
has met already with an unexpected measure of success It has created 
a real ferment of thought and heart-searching in educational circles and, 
diiectly or indirectly, influenced the attempts at educational reconstruction 
in different provinces and states There is no part of India where Basit 
schools have not been established, eithei experimentally or on a large 
scale, with the object of providing a demonstration of their possibilities 
The general principles underlying the scheme have been accepted by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education of the Government of India, and 
its recent report definitely contemplates that the education of the masses 
will be organized on Basic lines 

This IS no small success for a scheme, Avhich originated only a fev 
years ago from politically suspect sources and which was looked upon by 
highly placed educational officials and administrators as yet another “fad” 
of Gandhiji’s — interesting but entirely impracticable I Wherever the 
Basic schools have been properly run, they have triumphantly vindicated 
the soundness of its underlying principles Ovei and over again, I have 
found — ^^hen inspecting the Basic schools in the Kashmir State — that 
the children in them are mentally more alert, more happy and more 
co-operative than children in corresponding primary schools And what 
greater ambition can a teacher have than making the life of the children 
rich and joyous and drawing out their latent powers in an atmosphere 
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of happiness and freedom.'’ It is true that many people have honest 
differences of opinion either viith certain aspects of the ideological back- 
ground of the scheme or with some of its details But there are many 
who have opposed it either for entirely extraneous reasons or because 
they have failed to study and understand it I feel convinced, however, 
that when political controversy has died down and educational problems 
are studied calmly and dispassionately, the scheme of Basic National 
Education will stand out as a bright landmark in the history of Indian 
education, and Gandhiji’s name will be honoured not only as that of a 
great statesman and social prophet but also as that of a great educational 
reformer 









VILLAGE INDUSTRIES 

By V. L. Mehta 


N ot being merely an idealist, Gandhiji docs not rest content uith giMiig 
expression to his hostility to machinery and his pieference for decent- 
ralised production He has during the last twenty-five years put his 
theoiies into practice, through the revival first of the chaikha and, 
subsequently, of the other village industries which are to the charkha 
what the planetary system is to the sun The All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and the All-India Village Industries Association, arc the two bodies 
through which this economic programme is executed, resulting m the 
diffusion of employment coupled with a guarantee of minimum subsistence 
for all workers Simultaneously, there is the dispersal of industry imolv- 
ing the decentralisation of initiative and authority, linked with a drive for 
technical investigation and improvement in the interest of the producer 

The All-India Spinners’ Association was formed in 1925 in pursuance 
of the following resolution adopted by the All-India Congress Committee 

“It IS resolved that the Congress do nov take up and carrv on all such 
political work as may be necessary in the interest of the country and for 
tins purpose do employ the whole of tlic machinery and funds of the 
Congress save and except such funds and assets as arc spccialh carimrked 
and such funds and assets as belong to the All-India Khaddar Board and 
Provnncial Khaddar Boards, which shall he handed o\cr \Mth all existing 
financial obligations to the All-India Spinners’ Association started hj 
Mahatma Gandhi as an integral part of the Congress organization hut 
with independent existence and full po\scrs to administer these and other 
funds for the fulfilment of its objects’ 
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The association has the following aims and objects 

Through hand'spinning and through the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of hand-spun and hand-W’oven khaddar and all processes incidental 
thereto — (a) to give relief to the poor by providing them 3Virh v hole- 
time or part-time employment, (b) to secure for them as far as possible 
a living w^age, (c) to provide them insurance and security against unem- 
ployment, particularly in times of famine, failure of crops or other natural 
calamity, (d) generally and incidentally to provide them educational, 
medical and other facilities, (e) to open, establish or to give aid to insti- 
tutions for giving instruction and carrying on research in processes of hand- 
spinning and the manufacture and distribution of khaddar and all othei 
processes incidental thereto, and (f) to engage in such other activities as 
may be germane to the objects aforesaid ” 

The association enrolls ordinary associates and life associates The 
former group consists of persons who are over 18 years of age, w^ho habi- 
tually wear and use khaddar, and who donate each a monthly subscription 
of 1,000 yards of w^ell-tw isted and uniform self-spun yarn or pay an annual 
subscription of Rs 12, their membership on June 30, 1942, was a little 
over 3,000 The latter group comprises persons over the age of 18, W'ho 
w^ear and use khaddar habitually and contribute Rs 500 in lump sum 
The affairs of the association are managed by a board of trustees consisting 
of life members and annual members in w^hom are \ested the funds and 
propertj’’ The board has power to establish branches Each branch is 
managed by a secretary Avho acts under the direction and contiol of the 
board 

The A T S A covers no less than 15,110 villages and engages 3,54,257 
artisans For the period of eighteen months ending [unc 30, 1942 (later 
figures are not available because of non-publication of the repoit for 1942- 
43 due to the absence of the office-bearers in jail) the Aaluc of the kh.idi 
produced w'as Rs 1,20,02,430, of khadi sold Rs 1,49,84,513, and of the 
wages disbursed about Rs 80 lakhs During the eighteen years of the 
existence of the A I S A , it produced khadi of the a alue of Rs 6,83,57,862, 
the value of the sales being Rs 9,01,89,231 The total Avages disbursed 
ha\c amounted to Rs 4,10,30,031, representing nearh 60 per cent of the 
cost of production as against 22 per cent in the organized large-scale textile 
industry The aggregate funds empio\ed m the actnitics of the associa- 
tion have amounted to about half a crore of rupees. 
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Tlic artisans benefiting from the work of the A I S A fall mainly 
undei two groups spinners numbering 3,24,391 and weaveis 25,024 The 
number of ginners, caiders and othei artisans was only 4,842 Their 
lespective shares in the wage bill were Rs 2,04,20,425, Rs 1,57,85,288 
and Rs 48,24,368 Of the total numbei of artisans 74,051 were Muslims 
and 23,968 Haiijans The sales of goods are tiansacted through depots 
01 bhaudms, some run by the A I S A and others certified by it The 
former numbered 249 and the latter 94, making a total of 343 Similarly, 
production centres are either iiin by the A I S A or are certified by it, the 
number of the former was 517 and of the lattei 343 


Khadi Work 



There are two distinct aims the A I S A has placed before itself The 
first IS to see that every home has at least one spinning wheel and every 
village has at least one loom, self-sufficiency in clothing is always in the 
forefront of the programme But equally important is the other aim of 
adding to the volume of rural employment by stimulating the production of 
hand-spun yarn and of hand-woven cloth by agriculturists and other sec- 
tions of the rural population Employment has to be organized, howevei , 
on a basis which provides for the artisan a standard living wage 
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During the last ten years, efforts have been made gradually to raise 
the scale of wages for both spinners and weavers, particularly the former 
The principle of a living wage was definitely adopted in 1935, notwith- 
standing the effect such an increase may have on the selling price of khadi 
The wage increase has been made possible by an improvement in the 
tools and tecHnique of production The problem of reviving the indus- 
try by strengthening its foundations has engaged the attention of the 
A I. S. A all the time, but during the last ten years especially much 
progress has been made m improving the processes and tools of produc- 
tion. The local branches of the A I S A manufacture various improved 
implements such as hand-gins, carding bows, slivering sets, takhs, spindles, 
winders, chatkhas and looms The Yeravda Chaikha, the Magan 
Chaikha and the Dhanusha takh represent almost a revolution m the 
technique of spinning — the result of constant investigation, research and 
experiment carried on at Sabarmati, Wardha, Bardoli and numerous 
other centres It is these improvements that made it possible to keep 
down the price of khadi in pre-war times despite the payment of wages 
on a gradual!} increasing scale, as also to effect a vast improvement in 
the quality, durability and finish of the cloth Another factor that has 
helped in this direction is the systematic training given to all grades of 
workers in the production of yarn and the technique and economics of 
the industry There is a central training institute at Sevagram and some 
of the branches also have arrangements for training 

The Ail-fndia Village Industries Association was established much 
later, in December 1934, in pursuance of the tollowung resolution adopted 
by the Indian National Congress at its forty-eighth session • 

“Whereas organizations claiming to advance sz^^adcsht ha\c sprung 
up all over the country with and ivithout the assistance of Congressmen, 
and whereas much confusion has arisen in the public mind as to the true 
nature of suadesht, and w'hereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
Its inception progressive identification wnth the masses, and whereas village 
reorganization and reconstruction is one of the items m the constructive 
programme of the Congress, and w'hereas such reconstruction necessarily 
implies revival and encouragement of dead or dying village industries 
besides the central industry of hand-spinning, and whereas this work, like 
the reorganization of hand-spinning, is possible only through concentrated 
and special effort unaffected by and independent of the political actnities 
of the Congress, Shri J C. Kumarappa is hereby authorised to form, 
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uiuiir ilu ui\ii». iml guiilaiui, <il (i.nulhiii, an .issoti.iuon called iIk All- 
Imlia \ ill luc ImhisiiiO'' Asvnuatmn a', pari o! the activities of the 
Cuni^itNs ITk '•lul as'-ointion shall woiL loi tlu ieM\al and encouiai;e- 
ineiit ()l tile s>ul inchisirus ind lot the' iiionl and plnsieal aihaneeinent 
ot the \ilh^c<' and shall Imm powtr to Irune its own constitution, to 
I live lumis .Mul to peilorm suth ul*> as nia\ he neeissary loi tlie fullil- 
nieiu ot Its ohjeels *’ 

I he ohiett ot the as^ouition his been deliiitti is \illau:L reomani/'a- 
tioii ind rseonstriktioii, iiuludiiifi the it\i\al, eiuoiira}»tnieni and iinprove- 
metu oi \i!!ajrs iiuiustries and tile moral itui plusical adtancenieiu ol the 
Mihails ol liiiiia The association iimlei the eonstitution. is to woik 
nndi, the uiiidirut iiul ul\ ice ot C»aiulhiji ind is einjmweted to cairv 
on rtsiarch work, jiuhlish Iiteiatuie. orjfini/t propaganda, estabhsli 
igeriius, deMSL measures loi the impuntnicnt ol Milage tools and do 
eien thing lh.it mat be iKitssari lor the luitheianee ol its objects 

liieie is • permanent board ol in inagement which is responsible to 
n board ol trustees who are m charge ol the luiuls and propertc ol the 
issowPiinn .\s the seope ot the work ol the association is evleiisnc anti 
eo\ers the entile lield ot social and eeonomic iile of the tillage, it is not the 
iIoseK knit boti\ that the A 1 S A is DoIiberucK, theieloie, the 
I inge ot Its ae'iMties III ilu direction ol prociueiion and distribution has 
been restrieted Apart lioin the boants of trustees and ol rn.anageme'nt 
the '’ssoeiition consists oi two grade's ot membcis, oidinaiv members and 
agents Persons who subse'ribe to the creeii ot the issociation and pio- 
•nise to devote the best p'ri ol tbeir energv and t dents to the lurthe'i- 
inte ol Its objects — the rebel and service ol the poor — in the villages are 
enrolled as members i he^ liave to pledge themselves to live up to the 
ideals ol the asstreiatKiri and to prefer village manufacluies to any othei 
1 he pledge also requires that the member shall seek the assistance and 
eooperition oi .ill those who inav bt' willing to give them iriespcctivc ol 
ditieiences in politics irul shall lelrain liom participating in civil disobe- 
dience so long as he remains in the association Agents have to sign a 
similar pledge, in addition, lhe> have to lender honorarv seivice in the 
village or villages or distiiel where thev choose to work They are 
selected bv reason ol their knowledge ol the area of their jurisdiction, 
tlicir oigani/ing .ibilitv and their local inlluence At the end ol 1942, the 
number of members was 214 and ol agents 132 Members and agents 
are e'jvected to send quarterly reports of work done by them 
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Production and distribution are not a distinctive or essential feature 
ol the v^ork ot the A I V I. A The constitution, therefore, provides 
for Avork being carried on through institutions Avhich undertake to abide 
by the rules prescribed by the association and secure affiliation, recogni- 
tion Ol certification Affiliation is intended mainly for educational and 
such other bodies AAhich haA’^e as their object the promotion of A'lllagc 
industries and the AA-elfaie of Aullagers The office-bearers are lequiicd 
to liA’^e up to the ideals of the association anct to supply to it reports ol 
the AA^ork done in furtherance of its objects Recognition is granted to 
production centres and certification to distributing agencies on the folloAA- 
ing conditions (a) The lowest AA^age paid in the production of the 
article must not be loAver than the minimum Avage of three annas a day for 
eight houis’ efficient AA'ork (/?} The raAv materials used in its manufacture 
must not be factory-made oi imported If some of them are, they must 
be enumerated and the peicentage of the cost of such raAA mateiials in 
1 elation to the cost of the manufactured article must be stated When- 
ever possible, laAv materials must be obtained from producing centres re- 
cognised by the association, oi it must be guaranteed that such materials 
confoim to the requirements laid down undei rules (a), (Z>), (() 
(r) The article in all its stages of production must be produced by hand 
Ol bullock poAvei only If at any stage other poAver is used, that must 
be stated, and its cost m relation to the total cost of production must be 
given 

Certified sellers Avill be expected to obtain their supplies from 
producing centres recognised by the association Where this is not 
possible, they may get then supplies from elsewhere provided the\ 
guarantee that the ai tides conform to the aboA^e requirements 

For the present, the lules provide for the grant of recognition oi 
Lertification onh' m respect of the folloAVing articles hand-pounded nee, 
hand-ground Hour, ^/i««?-pressed oil, Aullage-made gut, hand-made sugai, 
ahtm^^ak honey, hand-made paper and stationery, soap from indigenous 
materials, leather goods from the hides of non-slaiightcrcd coavs, bullocks 
and biiftaloes tanned on a cottage industries basis, and pottery The 
number of affiliated institutions at the end of 1942 Avas 14 and of recog- 
nised and ccitified centres 20 and 37 respectncl} 

All these items foini part of the programme of uork drawn up by 
Gandhiji for the guidance of the association wlun it was started Tin 
programme is being Avorked out at the headquarters of the association at 
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Magam\adi, Waidha, and through the affiliated, recognised and certified 
bodies as well as members and agents The immediate programme con- 
sists m encouraging home-piocessed or hand-made products required for 
dailj' consumption by large masses of the population The fullest use of 
local ran materials, with the aid of local labour and local tools in the 
people’s homes m villages, is the method promoted by the association 

One of these articles is hand-pounded unpolished rice and another 
iiand-ground whole wheat flour Both these are recommended because 
of their greatei nutritive value and because of the employment they pro- 
Mde m rural areas Medical authorities hold the view that among the 
labour population in the Far East where rice formed the staple diet, there 
uas scarcely any single factor so responsible for the growth of malnutri- 
tion as the consumption of mill-polished rice This is due to the fact 
that owing to the process of polishing, half the mineral matter, a fourth 
of the proteins and practically the whole of its vitamins and fats are 
icmoved from the rice Besides, the process involves a wastage of one- 
sixth of the grain Owing to the lack of minerals and vitamins, the body 
fed on polished rice is started of what it essentially needs and is unable 
to assimilate what is of taluc in other foods Very similar are the con- 
siderations which should induce a reversal of the grotving use of milled 
flour This does not contain enough suitable piotems nor enough suitable 
vitamin A nor enough of certain essential mineral salts According 
to Sir Robert McCarrison, the bread made from tvhite flour even with 
the aid of yeast is not nearly so good as that made from freshly ground 
wheat flour Encouragement of hand-processing is, thus, a programme 
that has a special appeal from the point of view' of national economy 
w’hen the nation’s food resources have to be conserved and utilized to the 
best advantage 

Tivo other items of this programme may be referred to Village- 
made gin IS recommended in preference to refined sugar, for encouraging 
a rural industry and for its superior dietetic value Modern science tells 
us that w'hite refined sugar contains only the energy-giving carbohydrates 
W'hile-^Hr has a number of useful minerals in addition Ordinary sugar 
IS thus regarded as a chemical product which is a somewhat questionable 
luxury lather than a necessary article of diet Gtn made from sugar- 
cane is available in abundance all over India In addition, the A I V I A 
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has encouraged the preparation of gin from the s^ieet unfermented juice 
tapped fiom the numerous varieties of palm trees found all over India 

Oil-pressing is one of the basic industries of our countryside and the 
A I V I A has devoted considerable attention to its extension and im- 
provement Sweet oil freshly extracted by village ghams possesses better 
nutritive value than mill-pressed oil or vegetable ghee and its use keeps 
alive an industry which is m danger of languishing The improvements 
effected by the A I V I A aim at inci easing the output, reducing the strain 
on the animals and lovering the overhead charges But along AUth the 
improvements, the A I V I A visualises the development — or rather the 
revival — of co-operation betveen the producer and the consumer Avhich 
enabled the former to carry on his industry without being called upon, as 
is the case at present, to cairy a large stock of oil-seeds and thereby to 
sustain losses in a fluctuating market 

As a bye-product of the basic industry of oil-pressing, there are tvo 
othei industries the A I V I A seeks to reorganize — soap-making and the 
manufacture of lamps for burning vegetable oils The use of soap is on 
the increase, but the increased demand is met by the mill-made product 
There are rav materials available in parts of the country Avhich, without 
resort to imported chemicals, can veil be utilized for building up a local 
soap industry Effoits in this direction at Wardha and Sabarmati have 
been successful To meet the modern need for hurricane lanterns and 
reading lamps, the AIVIA has experimented vith A'arious designs of 
lamps suitable tor buining the A'arious non-edible oils available in large 
quantities all ovei the country The icsearches have resulted in the 
designing of the “Magan Deep” — the nev vegetable oil lamp This 
design enables lamps and lanterns fed vith kerosene oil to be adapted lor 
burning vegetable oil The utility of such a changc-ovei in a period 
vhen there is an acute shortage of kerosene oil need scarcely be stressed 

Paper-making, though not one of India’s foremost industries, deie- 
toped sufficiently during the Muslim period to meet the eountiy’s 
requirements In modern India, these requirements ha^e grovn enoi- 
mously and thc^ are all met hv imported paper or paper made by Indian 
mills from foreign pulp or local rav materials The var has shovn our 
helplessness our tlependence on imports of pulp and paper and the sad 
consequences of the neglect of the indigenous hand-made pajier imhtstrc 
For the last ten sears, the A I V 1 A has sought to populaiise the its. 
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of hand-made paper and to increase its output and improve its quality 
Researches and investigations have enabled these improvements and help- 
ed m the use of local raw materials 

Only next in importance m the national economy to the manufacture 
of cloth — which is the special province of the A I S A — is the tanning 
and leather industry vhich is vital for every village This industry, like 
others, has decayed with the impact of the new social economic forces 
Dead animals have become a burden to their owners and while the hide 
IS handled roughly and tanned in a crude manner for immediate export, 
the rest of the carcass is a waste and a nuisance to the locality The ex- 
periments and researches made under the auspices of the A I V I A 
have led to the devising of simple, economical and practicable methods of 
disposal of carcasses m villages The carcasses are now removed 
with care and flayed in such a way as to avoid unnecessary cuts Every 
part of the dead animal is put to some use From the fleshing glue is 
made, while the entrails and the intestines are converted into guts The 
fat can be used for lubricating and industrial purposes, and manure is 
obtainable from the pow'der made out of the boiled flesh and bones Both 
bones and horns are suitable materials for the manufacture of articles of 
daily use such as combs, hair-pms, knife or umbrella handles Chrome 
tanning has also been developed as a cottage industry 

Along with Its sister institution, the A I S A , the A I V I A, 
too, has arrangements for the training of village workers and of special- 
ists in various industries The industnes in which systematic training 
IS provided at the institute at Wardha arc paper-making ana oil-pressmg, 
vvhilc there are short courses of instruction in soap-making, bee-keeping, 
-making, hand-processing of cereals Auxiliary and allied institutions 
provide facilities for training in tanning and leather work, manufacture of 
matches, button-making, horn work and the coir industry 

The w ay in which Gandhiji washes to see the revival of village indus- 
tries to take place may well be described in his own words “I hold that 
the machinery method is harmful when the same thing can be done easily 
by millions of hands not otherwise occupied It is any day better and 
safer for the millions spread in the seven hundred thousand villages of 
India, scattered over an area nineteen hundred miles long and fifteen 
hundred broad, that they manufacture their clothing in their owm villages 
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as they prepare their own food These villages cannot retain the fieedom 
they have enjoyed from time immemorial, if they do not contiol the pro- 
duction of the' prime necessaries of life’’ 

The path of non-violence with its corollary in the sphere of economic 
life w^ich Gandhiji Avishes India and humanity to pursue may be long 
and arduous But it is ceitain to lead mankind to its cherished aim of giving 
every individual secuiity of life and liberty and establishing a just and 
stable society 



A CALL TO STUDENTS 

By Ralph R Kaithahn 


t^OTUDENTS aie the hope of the future The future leaders of the 
O nation are to rise from the students ” Such is Gandhiji’s expressed 
faith Such IS the momentous challenge to the Indian students Revolution 
IS universal and comprehensive Wc are in that world process Are we 
to take great steps foiward or aie we to flounder, at the mercy of the 
lorces of selfishness, violence, exploitation and injustice"? 

The student in India inherits one of the richest cultures of the world, 
only the Chinese student is equally privileged He has immense resources, 
material, human and spiritual, at his disposal The world hungers for 
nothing more than the gift that India might make at this time out of her 
ovn rich past clothed in a modern, acceptable dress Gandhiji has 
pioneered along lines which students might well follow up wnth their ow'n 
contribution Western civih7ation is destioying itself because it has not 
yet ivorked out a technique of settling its differences creatively and non- 
violently Gaiidhiji has experimented most courageously and devotedly in 
this field His nation has gone wnth him to a most remarkable degree 

Most significant results have followed this non-violent struggle India 
has built up her self-respect and dignity, a large and important group of 
devoted, constructive nation-builders are now to be found throughout the 
countiy India commands the respect of the best of nations Lovers of 
peace look eagerly to India for a new way by which the conflicts of man- 
kind may be solved m peace — for a method through which a selfless, 
pioneering humanity may be created We have but started on this long and 
upward trail Devout students wnth the scientific mind and method, with 
rhe courage of the prophet and the determination and patience of the 
pioneci are needed to cany on the torch as it is handed to them hy the 
builders of the new India 
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India has been a relentless searcher for Truth for centuries Truth 
for India is something far more than mere scientific truth, the search for 
which the western world has been giving so much of its time and energy’ 
in recent centuries India’s educational system follows the lead of the 
west But she needs also the larger outlook, the larger challenge of Truth 
Itself. Gandhiji calls our attention to this repeatedly For him. Truth and 
God are one Here is the link between the ushi of the Himalayas and the 
iisln of the modern scientific laboratory. India is turning to modern 
science most rapidly It is good that man develops the techniques of 
control of our material resources that he may have better tools with which 
to carry on his vocation However, unless he also carries on unceasingly 
the search for Truth in its fullest sense he will not knov his calling; and 
his tools will become his worst enemies as is so evident in the mechanised 
world of today 

It is in such a setting that we must evaluate Gandhiji’s contribution 
He never casts aside an efficient and helpful tool He has a definite place 
for the machine in the society of his dream His point is that the machine 
must be such that it is available to all alike and truly promotes the welfare 
of humanlt^^ Gandhiji is a scientist if ever there w’as one but a scientist 
of the New Era, one who combines the best of both the w'estern and 
eastern iishi He has but indicated the direction It is for consecrated 
Indian youth to catch the vision of the New Day 

India IS the home of man’s undefeated search for Truth or God 
Every nation has its sanitary drains, Gandhiji himself once reminded us 
But few nations are so blessed with Beauty, Goodness and Truth as India 
Most students are too little aw'are of this glorious past If there are true 
students they must delve into their own past and make it their ow'n No 
one has done this more creatively than Gandhiji himself 

Let us forget the past for the moment Active as students arc thc\ 
would naturally be impatient with a dead leadership Indian students 
rightly demand a national leadership worthy of these days But they have 
been so trained in a false environment, so thorough!} w’caned away from 
their own past in most cases that it mav be difficult for them to appreciate 
their own great leadership which has drawn so largely from its own rich 
past But Gandhiji is his own challenge to the student He will remain 
so for mam generations He is what he asks us to he. 
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Gandhiji has not merely talked about Neu Life for India From 
the student halls, from the centres of money-making he moved to the 
village For, there is where India lives There lies the salvation of India 
Sevagram has become his home, his centre of work, his sanitarium, his 
all As a student, which he always is, Gandhiji has studied the village 
He saw clearly its many problems poverty, hunger, ill-health and insani- 
tation Very early he discovered one old, old tool of man that he sensed 
might help to solve these many and great problems It had been tucked 
away among the rafters of the village hut It was the spinning Avheel 
This was Gandhiji’s greatest gift to India — his great challenge to the 
modern student A good student should study the role of the spinning 
wheel from 1920 to today A very humble instrument, it has worked 
wonders One might write a fascinating tale of that old, old extension of 
the cleverness of the human finger 

The student is naturally in the school or college These are but 
modern human factories for exploitation A tremendous sense of frustra- 
tion has come over our students as they have grovingly realised this fact 
Gandhiji was not merely content to point out the fact He has inspired 
people to pioneer with the New Education Today a most ambitious 
scheme of education proposed for India shows clearly the imprints of the 
little scientist of the village Basic Education, although still a wailing 
child, has made every earnest educationist in India think seriously as to 
the new village school The student ought to carry on this great 
experiment 

Gandhiji’s constructive programme is a complete and challenging 
blue-prmt for the future He starts always from the village as any true 
builder of India must 

But the most significant contiibution of Gandhiji — his greatest chal- 
lenge to the student — is his method For him the method does make a 
difference As he struggles against injustice, as we all must if we w'ould 
build anew m these days, he builds even as he struggles There is not an 
intermediary and terrible period of destruction, of preparation for days 
of construction in the period of peace ahead No, with attention fixed 
definitely on the sore spot, with a conviction that the base of the problem 
is our own selves, he starts the struggle on a basis of purification — puri- 
fication of all concerned He has reached back to the past and taken for 
his use those great concepts of life, and (ihxmsa He has brought 
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them together, with his own original and delicate touch into what we 
might call a new scientific discovery, Satyagraha — a new and creative 
approach on the part of a selfless, self-suftering community to problems 
of exploitation, selfishness and violence It is a revolutionary method of 
“sweet reasonableness ” It is firm insistence that right and justice must 
prevail An adequate understanding of his gift and of its challenge to us 
necessitates a careful study of the use of this most potential w’eapon during 
the past tw’enty-five years A great corps of research workers is needed to 
devote their entire life and strength to the carr^nng on of this great ex- 
periment, the results of which are anxiously awaited by all lovers of peace. 

Here is the programme of action for the students 1 Make the 
village your laboratory and centre of action 2 Be true binhmachau^ 
(searchers of truth) Develop strong and pure bodies, minds and spirits 
Always act in the open and in truth Be courageous. Guide all energies 
into productive channels Live to a studied schedule and never waste a 
moment Thus lay the foundation for a creative and pioneering personality 
3 Maintain a strong, living faith in Truth or God Cultivate the spiiit 
of true humility and reverence, devoted m never-tinng, selfless service w’lth 
the unprivileged and needy 4 Spin and wear khadi Learn the dignity of 
labour Promote economic freedom 5 Work incessantly for India’s 
unity. Rid yourselves of all caste and class feelings and actions Leain 
and teach the 7a<!ht7a ba<:ha Be faithful to your mother tongue 6 Work 
for purposeful and creative education Pass on your learning to the illi- 
terate and unstudied 7 Work for clean, healthy and thriving villages, 
for prohibition, for a as ell-fed nation 8 Look upon cs'^ery woman as your 
equal, as your mother or sister and treat her as a co-Asorker m building 
Ncaa India 9 Be actiA’^e and responsible citizens Do not dabble in party 
politics Be students of the best in A'our nation Giac Mother India your 
all m times of crises 

“I has'C fixed vicavs on students,” Gandhiji said to me recently “It 
the\ AAant to AA'ork thev must come out of their schools and colleges and 
give then full time ” Arc we ready for that challenge'^ 



WHAT GANDHIJI SHOULD DO! 


By ©aganvihari Mehta 

O VER a veai ago, the Government of India published an elaborate 
document called Congiess Responsththty foi the Disltit bailees This, 
1 feel, was a modest and somewhat misdiiected indictment It is really 
Gandhiji’s responsibility and that responsibility is not merely for the 
August (including September-October) disturbances but for all that has 
gone amiss, all that is wrong and harmful in oui political, social, economic 
and cultuial life during the last forty years 

It is nov no secret even to the Indian public ( fi om whom all secrets 
aie scrupulously guaided) that the delay in the invasion of Burma in the 
autumn and winter of 1942 was due to Gandhiji It is true that there 
was no such movement in 1943, but experts are busy finding out how he 
was also responsible foi the postponement of the invasion in that year 
as well as lor the Jap infiltration in the Imphal area this year Similarly, 
the responsibility foi the teirible famine (called "food shortage” by the 
authorities) in Bengal and elsewheie has been diiectly traced by these 
authorities themselves to none else than Gandhiji who undermined public 
confidence in Government’s cuirency and ciedit and thus brought about a 
crisis while he was in jail — although, of couise, public confidence in the 
powei s-that-be continues as strongly as evei 

Fundamentally, it is Gandhiji who is standing between this countiy and 
Its freedom India is alv ays on the vci ge of independence as after the 
Motagu Refoims, the R T C , the Hoare Constitution and the Cripps 
Offer but does not get it because of him I do not know if Gandhiji was 
also lesponsible for the delay in the Second Front, slow advance in Italy 
and Russo-Bntish-American misunderstandings, but there is hardly any 
doubt that he is mainly, if not solely, responsible for the present political 
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frustration and economic plight of the country The British \\ould have, 
but for him, taken this country miles ahead in progress, in collaboration 
and co-operation with other parties and leaders-— though I don’t know 
what prevents them doing so still Is it not, therefore, essential to ascer- 
tain Gandhiji’s responsibility for the ills we sufter from^ 

This, I suggest, is all the more imperative now that he is free and is 
being approached by various leaders and followers and neutrals and 
nonentities advising him of the course he should nov adopt in order to 
resolve the present deadlock (vhich according to some authorities does 
not exist) and unravel the communal tangle — not to mention several other 
minor wrangles It is true that ntost of us are not clear about our own 
responsibilities and obligations and duties and cannot see our ovn wz} 
clearly, nor aie we able to practise our vaunted principles But we are 
all definite as to what Gandhiji should or should not do, hov he should 
act and retract, vhat are his functions and duties and vhat errors and 
blunders he has committed from time to time 

Consequently, he is being asked b> some to vithdrav the August 
resolution and others to stick to it and stand by it, he is being varned not 
to see the Quaide-e-Azam as also to fall at his feet, he is being advised to 
co-operate m the var eftort and not to let dovn his followers, to recognise 
as well as to ignore the Unionist Party, to support and condemn the 
Bombay Plan In short, if I were in his place (which fortunately is not 
likely), I should not only be bewildered by tlie completely opposite Mens 
and mutually contradictory advices of friends, admirers, foes, followers 
and nincompoops but would in all' probability retire from public life for 
good or even seriously think of committing suicide Hon ever, after hal- 
ing discussed the question of nhat Gandhiji should do nith several people 
of different schools of thought. I am fully convinced that if Gandhiji 
behaved and conducted himself as ne all would like him to do. he could 
saAc not onl} the country but cAcn himself ^ 

I met, for e\,implc, a full-hji mdedJninrirfTi4itLLi3Jlt-Ajiu4G-^^ 
defimteU and narmU held that Gandhiji must non openh dctlare him- 
self a Friend of the SoMct Union and thron in hi-^ lot AMth the world 
struggle against Fascism, Nazism, Japanism 


‘'Inchitlinu Franto''''' 1 tnnulK asi-cci 
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“Yes This war is an ideological war — whatever Churchill might 
say about not meddling with the internal affairs of other countries Those 
who are not wnth us — except Turkey, Sweden, Stvit/,erland, Spam and 
South America — are against us Gandhiji’s influence, I am sorry to say, 
is bv and large reactionary ” 

“You need not ^ sorry But what exactly is meant by this term 
1 eactionary enquired^ ■ 

“That to which, in our opinion, Stalin’s Government is opposed for 
the time being For example, it was reactionary to support this war until 
June 22, 19'42, but it is reactionary now to oppose it To prop up Badoglio 
was terribly reactionary until the Soviet itself did so Now^ Gandhiji 
because of his indifference to and ignorance of world forces and move- 
ments IS totally reactionary His principle of non-violence is reactionary 
and, therefore, effete in politics where, according to Sorel, violence is the 
sole arbiter He sapped the fervour of the Bengal revolutionaries and has 
at various times scotched the spirit of national resistance But for him, 
we would have had a genuinely revolutionary mass movement before the 
wai and a revolutionary w'ar front after it ” 

“But surely,” I protested, “the country, if not the Congress itself, 
has other leadeis Why did they not start a revolution in one direction or 
its opposite"?” 

The Anti-Fascist friend was emphatic “That is the real difficulty 
Gandhiji so hypnotises the national mind and mesmerises our credulous and 
gullible people that no one is able to oppose him openly They are all 
‘yes men’ round him who afterwards do exactly as they please This 
blind faith is irrational and highly inimical to national progress ” 

“But IS It Gandhiji’s fault"?” 

“Assuredly Our people are uncritical and prone toi follow blindly 
But It IS tbt duty of the revolutionaiy leader to change their psychology' 
and create rebels His leadership is a burden on the Congress ” 

“Then, I take it, it was good he once resigned from the Congress^” 

“Not at all' Aie leaders ever entitled to retire from their sphere 
of activity^ Does that show a sense of responsibility"? leadership is 
neither a profession noi service that one can retire it is an obligation to be 
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fulfilled until death Gandhiji must not retire, he must make the Congress 
the spearhead of a revolutionary movement ” 

On the other hand, the view of a Liberal leader vas that Gandhiji 
had put the country on the wrong path for the last sixteen years and had 
followed revolutionary methods which had done infinite harm to the 
people. 

“Is he a revolutionary?” I asked 

“Emphatically, yes What is this programme of civ'il disobedience 
and jail-going, law-breaking and resistance to authority and refusal to pay 
taxes? Non-violence is itself a revolutionary principle because it leads to 
mass upheaval and eventually to violence But through these movements 
of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, there was no change of heart 
among the rulers nor a paralysis of the administration Gandhiji, vith all 
respect, is an anarchist if there is one He believes in opposing authonti 
and disbelieves in security But if he henceforth follovs the path of 
moderation, he will be successful, if he allows his extremist tendencies to 
get the better of him, the deadlock and political chaos will continue If 
he cannot now undergo apprenticeship under a Liberal leader like, say, 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, the least he should do is to listen to their sound 
and sober advice and come back to the path of constitutionalism and 
abandon the barren track of non-co-operation, resistance, disobedience etc ” 

A pillar of the Hindu Mahasabha and Sangatfian vas vigorous in his 
opinion that Gandhiji was responsible for Hindu-Muslim dissensions by 
giving exaggerated importance to the Muslims since the Khtlafat da\s and 
by conceding everything to the Muslims at the sacrifice of Hindu interests 
“He does not condemn Muslim atrocities in riots and e\en on the Com- 
munal Avard. the Congress took up a neutral attitude neither accepting 
nor rejecting it He has alvays preached that is not possible 

without communal iinit\ He is prepared even to concede Pakistan The 
Mahatma should, therefore, non leave off nooing the Muslims and court- 
ing insults from Jinnah If he cannot join the Mahasabha, he should at 
least do nothing from nou on to veaken it and should strut for tht unite 
and strength of the Hindus to fight the Muslims *’ 

Muslim League friend also held that Gandhiji was the root raiur 
of tile communal trouble because he always ignored the importance of th'*- 
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issue and now maintained that tommunal unit) uas not possible without 
hrst achieving freedom Fundamentally, he said, he is a Hindu leader 
and not a national leader because he gives importance to such thmgs as 
untouchahihct and fasts and Hindu ritual m politics He has refused to 
concede anything to the Muslims all these \ears and hence the demand 
for Pakistan But the key to unitv is with him, he must agree to divide 
the country and accept Mr Jinnah’s terms 


A capii dist-industriahst was furious at the \ery mention ol strikes 
and industrial unrest He said it was all due to Gandhiji and his move- 
ment He IS responsible tor putting all sorts of cra/v ideas in the heads 
of the workers and peasants, he calls them Daitdi ami a\an which is not 
only an insult to God but an intoxicant to the poor 

“Few perhaps know that he is opposed to class war and has a theory 
ol trusteeship,’ 1 intervened 

“Yes' Yes’” he said impaticntU “But it is your Mahatma himself 
who has said times without number that the British rule this country w'lth 
the help of the propertied and rich classes meaning that they are traitors 
and the real patriots arc the poor He says people with real vested 
interests are the poor and that their w'clfarc should be the test of the 
measures and policies of sunraj Government, he w'ould even have all titles 
to property insestigated bv a sovereign national government Who would 
be safe in such No wonder the Congress ministries under his 

inspiration increased the burden on the textile industry, levied taxes on 
property and wanted to penalise monc\ -lenders and sugar manufacturers 
Even khadi he advocates as a measure for more equitable distribution of 
wealth so that the millowmers might not get money No, sir' We don’t 
want such ^x<.aiaj where property will not be safe, profits will disappear, 
labour wnll become insolent and undisciplined, tenants will defy zavwtdars 
and officials The best that Gandhiji can now do is to admit all his errors 
and faults and not do anything which would weaken the economic security 
and stability and development of the country ’’ 

The labour leader, on the other hand, could not control his indigna- 
tion against the Mahatma for his counter-revolutionary trend and pre- 
capitalist bias “He is the last bulwark of capitalism and the propertied 
classes m this country,” he declared wnth ri.d eyes When 1 mildly sug- 
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gested that Gandhiji v,as trying to identity himself AMth the masses ot this 
country and his heart bled for the downtrodden and the pool, he curtly 
discounted such ideas “Such conceptions as ‘heart’ and ‘bleeding’ are mere 
sentimental bourgeois notions which do not fit in ^Gth the realism' of the 
materialist dialectics of Marxism What n e n ant are heads, not heai ts — 
even heads ready to be broken in the historic struggle of the vorld prole- 
tariat Gandhiji should be prepared to thron in his lot nith this tremend- 
ous world movement and agree to abolish capital and private propertv in 
this coiintiy Otherwise the poor people will have no interest in the 
national struggle Why should they sufter and sacrifice to substitute our 
ovn tyrants and exploiters foi alien ones^ Why not then continue the 
present rule which is fundamentally more anti-Fascist than a possible 
national government dominated by plutocrats and merchant piinees*'’ 
People do not vant sn^aiaj for the freedom to spin, they hasc it even 
nov Unless Gandhiji leads the poor against the rich, no widespiead 
movement is now possible ” 


The Devan of an Indian State said that it vas Gandhiji vho vas 
responsible for poisoning the traditional cordial relations betneen the 
Indian Princes and their subjects and encouraging defiance of authoiitv 
“Who knev of boycotts and haitaU and black flags and picketing and 
non-payment of taxes and violation of lavs and com ting imprisonment 
before he came^ Do you remember he criticised the pomp and shov oi 
the Princes \cars ago at the opening of the Hindu Universitv in Ilcnares"^ 
Don’t you remember Rajkot^ It is he vho is primarily responsible loi all 
the troubles and dissensions in the Indian Slates Hands ofl the States, 

I sav> He should no longer meddle vith them if he wants seIf-go\ einment 
in British India which is the concern of the British and British Indians, 
he eoncluded in one breath 

But a representatn e oi the Indian State > Peoples’ Conieience told 
me that Gandhiji’s ideas about the States aic medie\al and feudal “He 
lias a bias m ta^ou^ ot the Princes vho, he thinks, are amenable to Imlian 
sentiments and mcvs because aftei all the\ aie oiii own kith and km K 
tins not racial discrimination ? Do vc want Ireedom to substilute Indian 
InireaucracN tor the British ' Is not the s\stem in the states more retro- 
grade and undemocratic than e\i,n in British India'-' fiandhiji musl tirn 
tackle the problem ot the Indian St.»te subjects vithout vhich no solution 
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ol the Indian problem is possible 5«;flM;'will only be won through the 
States ” 

An eminent economist held that Gandhiji must now give up ante- 
diluvian ideas and pre-historic notions like chaikha and khadi which are 
an economic waste and must turn to laige-scale industrialisation and sup- 
port modern economic development 

Another student of economics, liowcver, said that he could not undei- 
stand why Gandhiji concerned himself only with cloth and not with the 
lai more important question of food Why does he not pay attention to 
the retorm oi oui agriculture and oiganize a national food campaign^ 
He describes himself ficquently as a peasant, so why not go back to land^ 
Gandhiji must really see that our economic life becomes full and varied 
and suited to our own conditions He must now busy himself with the 
vital economic pioblems of the day like food, price control, inflation, 
sterling balances, transport etc instead of mere political piffle 

A practical politician was of the firm opinion that Gandhiji is not fit 
for nor meant for politics He is a moral ascetic, a saint — a sort of 
prophet, if you mil, who is temperamentally utterly unsuited foi the mtii- 
gues and squabbles of political life It is easier to worship than to follow 
him He is one of our great religious leaders and reformers — m the line 
of Buddha, Chaitanya, Kabir and SAvami Vivekanand He should leave 
politics to those who can stoop down to its level and know hoiv to fight 
the wiles of British diplomacy and the bluff of the Muslim League He 
should get out of politics now 

But a student of politics 1 met said that Gandhijt w^as pre-eminently 
the man for our political life he has foresight and daring, he can com- 
promise and take risks — he is the one man who is a match for the Biitish 
But the difficulty only arises ivhen he allows his mystical and metaphysical 
notions and his religious susceptibilities and qualms of conscience and the 
“imier voice’ to intrude m the sphere of his public work and political 
activities These intrusions create enormous complications in our politi- 
cal development and divert national energies Because we accept his 
political leadeiship, we are not bound to acquiesce m his religious doc- 
trines and tenets Can he not do something to that mysterious “inner 
voice” of his? If he leaves his religiosity and becomes modern in his 
outlook, he would become an ideal political leader of the nation 
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As a result of all these discourses, dialogues and discussions, I ha\e 
come to the conclusion that Gandhiji should lead a revolutionarj' mass 
movement and should also not transgress the limits of constitutionalism, 
that he should strive for Hmdu-Muslim unity and also ignore the ques- 
tion completely and should at once surrender to and defy the Muslim 
League, that he should become the guardian of property and wealth and 
should lead a movement of the proletariat for the expropriation of the 
capitalists, that he should not interfere in the affairs of Indian States but 
must take into hand immediately the problem of their subjects, that he 
should give up his antiquated methods of economic regeneration and at 
the same time expand their scope, that he is quite unfit for political life 
but is also so qualified that he should leave oft ail other activities and 
devote himself entirely to it 

1 have also come to the conclusion that although Gandhiji is mainly 
responsible for all our failures and defeats and frustration, all the work 
of the nation should be taken up by him and the burden borne by him 

It IS also clear that he should join all the parties and oiganiaations at 
one and the same time 

Is It a sm'all achievement of ours that we have come to realise so 
fully and acutely what are Gandhiji’s duties and nov know precisely what 
he should and should not do^ 



TOURS AND MARCHES 


By M Chalapathi Rau 


I N October 1913, hundreds of Indians, men, women and children, 
crowded into the town of Newcastle in Natal undei the leadership of 
a thin, little, limping man who had taken a vow to eat only one poor meal 
a day They were mostly miners from Northern Natal and were on 
strike as a piotest against the £3 tax levied on their freedom and the 
freedom of their wives, sons and daughters They had no homes for 
they had given up the quarteis provided by their masters and had no 
woildly goods except weaiing appaiel and blankets They had only the sky 
for then loof, the open veldt for their bed and their faith m their leadei 
And, luckily, that leader was Gandhiji and even in those days he seemed 
dogged and had a look of “suieness and content ” He found shelter vith 
a middle class Indian who had a small plot of land and a small house 
The house became a caravanserai and the kitchen fire knew no rest day 
and night More and more men came trudging along the muddy roads 
in inclement weather Soon the crowd increased to thousands and some 
of them veie ex-criminals But there were no incidents and the days 
passed quietly 

How am I to house and feed them, thought Gandhiji There seem- 
ed a vay out Why not turn these pilgrims of faith into soldiers of 
Satyagiaha- Why not take this “army” into the Transvaal and see them 
deposited in jails oi settled at Tolstoy Farm where good Kallenbach vould 
make the necessary airangements^ But the strength of the army was now 
about 5,Q00. there Avas no money for railw'av fare and the TiansA aal border 
was distant Gandhiji decided to maich on foot 

“I had no) alternatu'^e except to harden my heart,” WTites Gandhiji 
of that historic decision, The miners had their wnves and children with 
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them but none of them would go back to the mines The rules of the 
march were read out There was to be a daily ration of only a pound 
and a half of bread and an ounce of sugar for each soldier. Tliey were 
not to keep more clothes than necessary, nor touch any one’s property 
on the way They were to A\elcome arrest, bear patiently ^uth abuse, 
and even flogging. 

On October 28 the caravan started on its march and safely reached 
Charlestown, a small border town of 1,000 people, where only the women 
and children could be lodged The rest camped in the open and did their 
o\^n scavenging and sweeping. More labourers arrived from Newcastle 
and the kitchen was active all the twenty-four hours The ration now 
consisted of rice and dal But there were hungry looks and the commis- 
sariat had Its limitations Gandhiji was the leader among the cooks and 
assumed the thankless task of serving the food There vas either too 
much vater in the dal or the food was insufficiently cooked but the army 
gulped It down cheerfully There was no indi sc^^hnor-n o - dis p l av- o k 
temper The stream of labourers still c^tinued by rail and road Tno 
'Vomerr-with grim courage reached the camp though their children died on 
the way Gandhiji telegraphed to the Government that the marchers 
could be arrested at Charleston n itself before reaching the Transvaal 
border Theie nas no reply for a neek Fresh instructions neie issued 
to the army They were to trudge twenty to twentv-four miles a day foi 
eight days till they reached Tolstoy Farm or were arrested on the way 

On MoAcmbcr 6 at 6 a m 2,037 men, 127 nomen and 57 children 
offered prayers and began the march “in the name of God ” Mounted 
police ncre on duty at the border gate, a mile from Charleston n Gandhiji 
nent up to them instructing the armv to cross o\cr when he signalled 
But nhile he nas still talking to the policemen, the mass of cheering, 
shouting Indians, in their ragged clothes, made a rush and crossed ifit<J 
Volksrust, on the other side of the border The police did not arrest 
them In a few minutes there nas order and the march into the Transv an) 
began As the procession passed through the streets of \olksrust, the 
Europeans nho had threatened \iolcncc gave no trouble Eight miles 
more and in the ctenmg the pilgrim band reached Palmforti I lit\ took 
their scants rations and spread themseUts m the nir Some tailed, smut 
smg hhajan^ But some of the women, who had carried their ehiiclKn 
m their arms, were exhausted and had to be left behind a- lodprs vith 
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an Indian shop-keeper At dead of night Gandhiji ^^as arrested But 
the march continued in the morning and Gandhiji nho was released on 
bail rejoined them He v.'as again arrested at Standerton but again re- 
leased on bail He rejoined the pilgiims before they had proceeded 
hardly thiee miles 

The programme was kept up to schedule They w'eie nearing 
(olunnesburg and only four days’ march w'as in front of them Then 
spirits rose higher and higher and the Government was getting more and 
more anxious On Novembei 9, Polak, w'ho had been sent by Gokhale 
from India, joined the party at Teakwmrth On the same day Gandhiji 
w'as arrested loi the third time in four days and taken to Heidelburg 
Polak assumed leadership of the army At Greylingstad, w^hiie the night 
w ind W'as how'ling and they lay about in the rain, they were informed that 
an angements were complete for their arrest Next morning they reach- 
ed Balfour, thirteen miles away, in three hours and found three special 
trams drawn up They w'erc after all to be deported to Natal But 
they were obstinate and asked for their thin, little, limping man and pro- 
mised to board the train if he advised them Polak tried persuasion and 
they finally agreed to board the tram, about 2,000 humble heroes, w'lthout 
homes, w'lthout jobs and now' without their leader They had to suffer 
great hardships on the way and later languish m jails Their chief 
leaders were imprisoned, Gandhiji m Bloemfontein, Kallenbach in Pretoria 
and Polak in Germinston There w'ere spontaneous riots throughout 
Natal and protests from India The pilgrims won in the end The 
€ 3 tax was abolished Truth gamed a great victory 

There w'as to be a more fateful march about tw'enty years later in 
the ampler regions of India But, since those anxious hours of vigil on 
the road to the Transvaal, life has been one long march to Gandhiji Soul 
force came to have its ow'n strategy and Phoenix Settlement and Tolstoy 
harm, Sabaimati and Sevagram have been but resting places for the march 
ot truth On his final return from South Africa to India, Gandhiji started 
on a tour of the country in 1915, true to his promise to Gokhale It was 
a tour of transfiguration, for himself and for the country The tumul- 
tuous Avelcomes and magnificent receptions left him untouched His aim 
was' to acquire first-hand knowledge but the result was an education for 
the countiy Before students m Calcutta m March he condemned assas- 
sinations at a time w'hen secret societies and terrorism w'ere m fashion At 
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the Madrat. La^^ Dinner In April, he proposed the toast of the British 
Empire and enunciated “the right to rebel” as the inalienable right of a 
British citizen Again in Madras he declared that in tolerating foreign 
rule, India had never bargained for foreign culture At Ma}avaram he 
touched on social reform and s-L^adeshi. The speeches of 1915 constitute 
a gospel which has not become stale after thirty ^ears — the gospel of non- 
violence, anti-untouchabilit} , s^adcshi^ and the right to rebel 

Gandhiji elaborated the theme in his 1916 tour with a true grace and 
economv of speech unknown so far to the country At Madras he spoke 
on social serMce to the public, on s'uadcsht to missionaries, on his Satya- 
graha Ashram to students On December 22, he made a remarkable 
speech on “Economic versus Moral Progress” at Allahabad It was 
Bihar that vas to know him first as a man of action The Champaran 
campaign of 1917 was brief but brilliant To the district magistrate’s notice 
to quit, he replied he was unable to leave the district. “My desire is purely 
and singly for a general search for knowledge.” 1919 vas a bus-s }ear 
In Gujarat he undertook with characteristic thoroughness to organize a 
monster petition in connection with the Congress-League scheme. Famine 
in Kaira district took him deep into the villages At this time he was so 
busy that in a letter to Indian Opinion he wrote, “I have been irresistibh 
drawn into many actiMties I hardly cope vith them and local dailv 
correspondence Half of my time is passed in the Indian trains ” 

There was to be more travelling in trains and more trudging m the 
countrvside. The agitation against the Rovlatt Bill took him on flMng 
visits to Bombav, Allahabad, Madras, Tanjore and as far as Negapatam 
The gatherings were large and the distances long but his energy was 
phenomenal Outbreaks of -siolence found him in a penitent mood “It 
IS not Satyagraha,” he emphasized again and again There A\as a lull 
but It was short The non-co-operation movement inaugurated b) 
Gandhiji in a letter to Lord Chelmsford on June 12, 1920, vas perhaps 
the most stirring campaign in the strategj’ of Satyagraha After his 
great moral victory at the Calcutta session of the Congress, he marched 
from triumph to triumph The Congress and Khilafat organizations 
were at his command The Ali brothers accompanied him It was a 
tour of mass conversions to the nev creed sjnnbolised by the spinning 
vheel and the Gandhi cap Remarkable scenes, to become common 
later, were witnessed for the first time. In a Bihar \illagc vhen Gandhiji 
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and hib paitj \\eie stiandcd in the rain, an old woman came seeking out 
Gandhiji “Sire, 1 am now one hundred and four," she said, “and my 
sight has grown dim I have \ isited the various holy places In my own 
house 1 Imc dedicated two temples Just as wc have had Ram and 
Krishna as avala><:, so also Mahatma Gandhi has appeared as an avatar, 
I hear Until 1 ha\e seen him death would not appeal ” This simple 
faith mo^cd India’s millions and the Mahatma, who was no longer a mere 
name hut In mg flesh and blood, had to endure the tyranny of love In 
Assam, he put it bluntly to a crowd of 25,000 Would they content 
thtmsehes with merely hearing him speak and then quietly return to their 
homes ^ Oi would they work for Twenty-five thousand voices 

greeted him “ We can never allow you to leav'e us " If they were 
genuine, Gandhiji said, let them surrender their foieign cloth A huge 
bonfire followed 

The long, triumphal tour was illuminated throughout with bon- 
fires The people w'ere in a mood of self-surrender They would wait 
^trom dawn to dusk for him, \illagers came from distant places and w'aited 
at wayside stations with torchlights for his danhan in the nights So, 
irom Aligarh to Dibrugarh and then as far as Tinnevelly he went from 
village to village, from tow'n to towm, sometimes speaking in temples and 
mosques He could he seen huddled up in third-class compartments wait- 
ing letters in the running train, or sleeping on the bare platform among 
motley crow'ds in the most unconcerned mannei The prostitutes of 
Barisal, the Marwari merchants of Calcutta, Oriya coolies, raihvay 
strikers, Santals eager to picsent khadi chaddais, all claimed his attention 
There were local problems, the grazing tax in Andhra, the Moplah 
trouble in Malabar Why had the Bengalis become pleasure-loving^ 
Why w'cre the Tamils, such good w'orkers in South Africa, so slow' in 
taking to khadi'? These questions troubled him It was on this toui 
that Gandhiji, in a moment of excruciating self-mquisition, put on loin-cloth 
The country w'as thrilled, aw'cd and hushed Great events seemed imminent 

The trials and sufferings of 1922-24 could not quench Gandhiji’s 
spirit To the Belgaum Congress in December 1924, he re-asserted his 
faith “Satyagraha is search for Truth and God is Truth Ahtmsa is 
the light that i eveals the Truth to me Swaraj is part of that Truth 
Go through your districts, spread the message of khadi and Hindu- 
Muslim unity and take up in hand the youngsters of the country and make 
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them real soldieis of szvauij’^ Soon aftei this he undertook a tour ol 
preparation m 1925 There was still orthodoxy in the Kathia^ad villages 
and he went there tor the third time The untouchables flocked to him 
with complaints and found great comfort But he had his ovn com- 
plaint against them “Give up carrion and spin,” he remonstrated to them 
At Mangrol he insisted on the orthodox people leaving lather than allow 
Harijans to sit m a separate cornei to hear him. With little parables and 
stories and rebukes Gandhiji eftected a transformation till Dhed musicians 
sang in a Jam gentleman’s household and even Brahmin priests held meet- 
ings of Haiiians 

In May and June, Gandhiji visited Bengal villages and found it a 
satisfying sight Comilla set up a new standard for public addresses 
“Two per cent wear khadi, six per cent wear mill-khadi, 20 per cent hall- 
khadi and half miU-khadi, two per cent spin regularly ” and so it went 
on and Gandhiji was delighted with this marshalling of facts Fiery and 
passionate vords floved from him in those days of fulfilment “Under- 
stand that the slavery of India is coarser than the coarsest khadi,” he told 
the citizens of Chittagong, “that the pauperism of India is infinitely 
coarser than the coarsest Chittagong khadi ” In Bogra district, he found 
to his delight seven-year old girls and 80-year old women belonging to the 
Muslim 'community pulling away yarn at the rate of 500 yards without 
knowing who Mahatma Gandhi was There w ere also moments of merci- 
ful chastisement He v ent to Travancore and Cochin and chastised the 
people for untouchability and the drink evil He went to U P and 
chastised the people for Sanskritised Hindi and Persiamsed Urdu At 
Santmiketan Borodada, elder brother of Rabindranath Tagore, summed 
up the effect of the tour to Gandhiji, “All those that oppose you vill dis- 
appear like the bubbles of time Truth wilLconquer 

Four years of preparation and by 1929 there was a nen spirit in 
the country and Mahatma Gandhi dropped ominous hints of a struggle 
“A man who is made for freedom has got to take tremendous risks and 
stake everything” There was a tempo of disaftection everywhere and 
men Avere tired of merely talking in councils On March 2, 1930, 
Gandhiji sent his 11-point ultimatum to the Viceroy through Reginald Rey- 
nolds. “If you cannot see your way to deal with these evils and my 
letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the eleventh day of this month 
I shall proceed wnth such co-wmrkers of the ash am as I can take to dis- 
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regard the provisions of the Salt Laws” The Viceioy’s reply vas curt, 
brief and wooden “On bended knees 1 asked for bread and received 
a stone instead,” nrote Gandhiji On March 11, on the banks of the 
Sabarmati, he gave his “last message and testament” “Our case is strong, 
our means the purest and God is wathi us There is no defeat for the 
Satyagrahis till they give up the truth I pray for the success of the battle 
which begins tomorrow ” 

Truth vas once again on the march and Dandi became known to 
the whole world It was not a heterogeneous, unprepared and baffled 
crowd like the marchers of Ne\A castle whom Gandhiji led this time He 
took care in the selection of Satyagrahis There vas no little difficulty 
Many were clamouring but few could be chosen Women vere eager to join 
but Gandhvji gave a reason for his refusal which appealed to them “I 
must be considerate to the opponent If we put women in front, the 
Government may hesitate to inflict on us all the penalty that they might 
otherwise inflict A delicate sense of chivalry is what decides me against 
including the v omen m the first batch ” Miraben and Reginald Reynolds, 
the aged Imam Saheb and Mahadev Desai were to be left behind for 
“greater and far more sacred tasks” — ^to conduct the activities of the 
ashram In Young India of March 12, a list of 79 Satyagrahis, all prac- 
tically from the ashiam, ranging from Gandhiji aged 61 to boys of 16 
appeared They included khadi students, graduates of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith, untouchable weavers, a former postman from Burma, a daiiv 
expert,i a dyeing teacher, an editor, a Sanskrit scholar in charge of the 
a^hani tannery 

Day after day Mahatma Gandhi explained his piogramme, answer- 
ed questions, preached his message at morning prayers There was no 
limit to the number of visitors to the ashram and press reporters broke 
the sanctity of prayer giounds There was a cryptic letter from the Re- 
volutionary Party to “Comrade Gandhi,” giving him three years’ time 
1:0 try his non-violence A German doctoi sent a beautiful drawing exe- 
cuted by himself along n ith a letter that in “far-off Gei many, a humble 
fellow pilgrim is praying for him and his work every morning and even- 
ing ” “God guard you,” said a New York message from John Haynes 
HolnIer^^H::^rr»istent.4UitTio«rs nere afloat of Gandhiji’s impending arrest 
and deportation On NIarch 11, the crowd swelled to about ten thousand 
when the evening prayers v ere held 
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On the morning of March 12 at six, with the whole world watching 
on, Gandhiji started with his 79 Satyagiahis on the historic march to 
Dandi A huge cro^Ad followed For miles and miles, roads weie 
\^atered and bestrewn with gieen leaves and flags and festoons gave the 
appearance of a festival to the march of law-breakers At the head of 
the piocession Gandhiji set a fast pace vith his staft in hand “Like the 
historic march of Ramachandra to Lanka the march of Dandi would be 
memorable,” exclaimed Motilal Nehru in a message “Like the exodus 
of Israelites under Moses,” said P C Ray The Satyagrahi band had a 
fatiguing journey thiough the heat and dust of the Kheda villages At 
Aslali, Gandhiji declaied that he vould not return to the ashiam until he 
got the salt tax repealed 

The enthusiasm of the crowds was so great that even four days after 
the commencement of the march, Mahadev Desai had difficulty in seeing 
Gandhiji at Nadiad It was six m the evening and thousands Aveie 
thronging the wide space outside the famous temple of Santram 
Gandhiji vas being gently massaged in an attic while he spoke to the 
workers “I see that you have miscalculated the distances between 
places I had no intention ot covering more than ten or twelve miles at 
the outset but ve have been doing fifteen miles daily” He decided to 
have a dav of rest everv veek on Monday Tvo or three members of 
the party had felt the effects of fatigue and had to use a bullock cart 
‘ God willing, I hope to do the vhole march on foot,” said Gandhiji “My 
feeling is like that of the pilgrim to Amarnath or Badrinarayan for me 
this is nothing less than a holy pilgi image ’’ After further discussion the 
programme AAas altered Gandhiji’s eneigy at this time was amazing At 
four in the morning he v as seen writing letters by the moonlight as the little 
lamp had gone out for want of oil and he vonld not vake up anybody* 

On March 29, at Bhatgam, in the Surat district, he made what he 
called an “introspective” speech The local workers had ordered milk 
from Surat to be brought in a motor lorry, had provided for a labouier 
to carry a kitson burner on a stool for the night |ourney and incurred 
other expenses He rebuked them severely “In the light of other 
discoveries, what right have I to criticise the Viceroy’s salary^ This is 
not a battle to be conducted with money ” The march continued and 
the message came in clearer and firmer tones In an eloquent note in 
Young Indio, Jawaharlal Nehru, Congress President, vrote, “Today the 
pilgrim marches onward on his long trek. Staft in hand he goes along 
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the dusty loads of Gujarat, clear-eyed and firm of step ” Eighteen 
members of the party had to take tuo days’ rest at the Broach Sevashram 
There was a mild case of small-pox One of them had fever for a short 
time But the rest of the company were fit and marching daily Dandi 
was leached on April 5 The 200-milc maich came to an end 

Next day Gandhiji took his volunteeis to the sea after prayers, broke 
the salt law and called on the whole countiy to bieak.it Then followed 
an ama/,ing campaign for which theie is no adequate parallel even in the 
long and pictuiesque history of Gandhian Satyagraha Day after day, he 
went to the sui rounding villages and delivered the message of disobe- 
dience Meamvhile he ivas sending his iveekly dispatches to Young India, 
biief descriptions of the maich, editorial comments of varying length and 
detailed instiuctions to wmikers “Let me distinguish betw'een the call 
of 1920 and the piesent call The call of 1920 w^as a call for prepara- 
tion, today It IS a call for engaging m the final conflict ’’ The “war news” 
poured in Government lepression ivas intense, brutal Gandhiji wrote 
an aiticle under the heading “Goonda Raj” “Even Dyerism pales into 
insignificance The duty before the people is clear They must answer 
this organi/ied hooliganism wnth great suffering ” Civil disobedience 
everyw'here w^as answered wnth filing and lathi charges Gandhiji’s owm 
reaction w^as to make a more definite breach of the salt laAV at Dharasna 
A notice to the Viceroy w'as prepared It was to be a gruelling battle, 
the climax of the campaign 

But on May 4, Gandhiji was ai rested in a strange manner At 12-45 
a m the distiict magistrate of Suiat, two Indian police officers armed Avith 
pistols and some 30 policemen armed with rifles silently and suddenly 
came into the peaceful little compound w'heie Gandhiji and the Satya- 
grahis w'eie sleeping They suiiounded the party The British officer 
A^ent up to Gandhiji’s bed, turned a toichlight on him and said, “Are you 
Mohandas Kaiamchand Gandhi^” “You w^ant me?” enquired Gandhiji 
gently and added, “Please give me time for ablutions ” There was no 
objection While Gandhiji cleaned his teeth, the officers, time-piece in 
hand, stood watching him As the volunteers gatheied round Gandhiji 
the police made a cordon Soon the cordon was relaxed and the \olun- 
teers had access to their leader “Mr Distiict Magistrate, may I know 
the charge undei w'hich I am arrested? Is it under Section 124?” asked 
Gandhiji, remembering, perhaps, the “great trial” of 1922 under that 
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“prince ot sections “ “No, not under section 124 I have got a written 
order,’’ replied the magistrate “Would -you mind reading it to me,” 
asked Gandhiji The magistrate read it out The arrest vas under 
Regulation XXV of 1827 It was now nearing lam Gandhiji packed 
up his few necessities and handed over papers to a volunteer “Please 
give me a few minutes more foi prayer,” he asked This was granted 
He asked one of the Satyagrahis to recite his favourite hymn Avith which 
they had begun their march Gandhiji stood up, his eyes closed, his head 
bent, vhile the hymn vas sung All of the party then boved befoie him 
one by one and bade an affectionate faiewell A police constable took 
charge of his two khadi satchels and a small bundle of clothes At ten 
past one they put him m the lorry and soon he was out of sight “At dead 
of night, like thieves they came to steal him avav?” observed Miraben 

It is difficult to say whether Truth won m that terrific campaign of 
1930 or received a setback because the Government broke the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact But by 1933 Gandhiji vas on the march again Meii’s 
spirits were weary and the background was different “Do itipiye ek bat, 
theen rupiye, panch luptye,” drawled on the thin little man with a smile 
on his face this time The scene vas to become familiar soon throughout 
the country On November 7, 1933, he started from Wardha on a 
strenuous tour for uplift of Harijans, seventy million people, depressed 
and lowly and downtrodden for vhom he had suffered and fasted and 
A^on triumphs He had no rest from work and no respite from crovds 
and could often snatch sleep only Awhile traA'^elling in car 

Barrister, Sandal-maker, Satyagrahi General, he aa as noAV an indefat- 
igable auctioneer Welcome addresses, caskets, eA^en garlands AAcre auc- 
tioned on the spot Harijans AAcre his first loA^'e and he must collect 
iiTjOney for them EA’en Europeans AAOuid bid, Sanatanists Avould 
come to argue AAith him and go aAvay coiiA^erted, children rose to the 
heights of renunciation and AA'^ould freely giA^e aAA ay their ornaments But 
the auctioneer AAOuld insist on getting yet more eA'eryAvhere and there aic 
many accounts of those little epics of persuasion A little girl put floAAeis 
in his hand He asked, “Why don’t you present your ring to the Harijan 
fund^” “Yes, I gn^e it uoaa,” she said “No, please don’t Your mother 
or father aaiU question you, if you gn^e it aAA ay,” he said “No, Sir, ncA^er 
mind, you keep the ring ” She hung her head, pulled a long face, she 
pleaded “GiA’-e it then,” he said and it AA-^as gn^en He took a citizens’ 
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casket at one place and started “Its price is Rs 250 ” “Its price is 
Rs 75,” he coriectcd himself “Rs 300’’, offered somebody “I have 
got Rs 1,000 for caskets,” said the great auctioneer “Rs 300, once, 
Rs 300 twice 1 expect more Come along” The bid went up 
“Where arc the purses?” he insisted when a district board address was 
presented The same good humour and impishness prevailed every- 
where Meeting an A^urvcdIc doctor, he asked, “Is there a cure for 
untouchabihtv^” But a palmist had short shrift He w^as asked to pay 
Rs 1,000 "I am a Hanjan worker, my time is precious,” said Gandhiji 

“Gne me a quarter anna, half an anna, anything you can”, w'as the 
refrain thioughout in C P , in Beiar, in Delhi, in the remote south 
“Andhias are no Scotsmen,” he said and Andhras loosened their fists 
One man offered to pay down Rs 116 foi every minute of Gandhiji’s stay 
in his house Gandhiji would often attend to little details of life He 
lifted up the chin of a Hanjan child and said, “Blow' your nose clean ” 
He made stirring speeches in Kerala w'here Harijans had yet to win then 
Mctoncs At Trivandrum he found time to correct the accounts of the 
Hanjan Hostel The crow'ds were as large as when he went on his 
political campaigns, not to collect money and to rebuke people for their 
Sins but to ask them to defy the laws w'hich they hated At the beach 
meeting in Madras there w'as a crowd of 100,000 The four months’ 
tour w as cut short reluctantly because there was a more insistent call from 
Bihar “How much have vou collected"!”’ asked inquisitive Americans 
tow'ards the close of the tour “Three lakhs and fifty thousand,” he said 
“How do you propose to spend it^” “In constructive work, not for pro- 
paganda,’’ he answered 

Bihar, where the great earthquake of 1934 had swallowed up 
thousands and done immense damage, claimed his attention next It was 
not a tour of mere sympathy or help, it W'as a tour of education Address- 
ing w'omen in puidah at a place he said, "Has this calamity taught you 
nothing'’ Why this foolishness (piadah)'^'' The collections went on, 
women again rose to the occasion and surrendered their jewellery He 
exhorted people again and again “To give money for bad Avork or no 
work at all is to make beggars We do not want to turn India into a 
land of beggars And you must put away untouchability from your hearts 
and lives” “Work, w'ork> Do not beg, but Avork’ All for work,” he 
Avould say 
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In all his moments of triumph and of agony, Gandhiji has preached 
the same gospel In 1937 after the temple-entry proclamation he went 
on a pilgi image of peace to Tiavancore and even the Nambudris opened 
temples to Harijans But he wanted more He has always wanted 
moie. He alone knows how to ask of his people or when to chastise 
them or when to call them for greater efforts His nearness to the people 
of all provinces has been unique He has found much to bemoan but 
he has also found much to inspire him He found a handloom in every 
Assamese home and was delighted with a people whom he had by mistake 
once classed with the Bhils and Pindaris In Eastern Bengal he found 
great work amidst great poverty The beauty of the landscape of, 
Travancore, the simplicity of the people of Malabar in spite of their social 
sms, have been an inspiration to him Among the brave Pathans he has 
found friends And while he has moved among the people, they in their 
turn have come to understand the transfiguration of a mere man into a 
Mahatma 

In the many moving stories told by Mahadev Desai with inimit- 
able charm we see the closeness of the parallel to the preaching of 
Christ’s gospel But Gandhiji has never encouraged belief m miracles 
except the miracle of faith and work When a Namasudra told him that 
he had been cured of paralysis by uttering Gandhiji’s name, he was 
severely rebuked “It was God that cured you, not I,” said Gandhiji 
Often he has broken into a cry of agony “When I hear shouts of ‘Victory 
' to Mahatma Gandhi’ every sound of the phrase pierces my heart like an 
arrow. If only I thought for the moment that the shouts could win 
swara], I could reconcile myself to my misery When I find rhat people’s 
time and eneigy was spent in mere useless shouting, while at the same time 
real work is given the go-by, how I wish that they should instead of shout- 
ing my name, prepare and light up a funeral pyre for me and that I might 
leap into it and once for all extinguish the fire that is scoiching my heart.” 
No acclamations, no caskets, no canonisation, no monuments for him but 
the creation of a moving faith in the hearts of men That has been the 
unsparing gospel for thirty years since those early troubled days in October 
1913 m Newcastle. 
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By Mahadev Desai 

I AM not gi\ ing aw ay any secrets when 1 begin this article with an 
anecdote connected w'lth Gandhiji’s last meeting w'lth the Viceroy When 
both the Viceroy and Gandhiji realised that there was, for the time being, 
no meeting ground between them, the Viceroy wondered if they should 
meet again But if there w'as going to be no fresh approach, where was 
the good of each w'asting the other’s time'^ But w'ould not the public be 
shocked at such an abrupt ending to the “negotiations”^ 

The Viceroy said he agreed that it w’ould be a manly couise to let the 
public know the naked reality rather than allow' them to beguile themselves 
with false hopes “Then w'hcn will you leave for Segaon'*” H E 
w ondered 

“This evening, if I can Of course, 1 am at your disposal as long as 
you should need me I can easily stay until the 13th,” said Gandhiji “But 
if there is no need I should like to rush back to Segaon at once My heart 
IS there I have left a number of patients there They arc among the 
most valued oi my co-workers, and I am happiest w'hen with them ” 

Those who have not come in close touch w'lth Gandhiji might well 
exclaim “What a queer thing this* No public man in the world has yet 
been knowm to talk in this fashion ” 

Quite right But that is at once his strength and weakness Nursing 
those W'ho arc ailing mentally and physically has been a passion wnth him 
throughout his life But for his fundamental objection to vivisection, he 
might have been a physician and a surgeon 

But though he chose law as his profession and then public life claimed 
the bulk of his time, the passion has remained and developed from what 
It once was — a hobby — to a sort of spiritual need 
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In one of his most intimate ai tides recently ^^rltten in Gujarati, he 
urote “I needed the solitude oF Sevagram It has been my experience 
that I can draw my inspiiation only from my natural setting — the sur- 
roundings in which I live Since the discovery of Satyagraha I have been 
hxing up my abode in Avhat are called ashiams and pursuing my sadhana 
there But Sevagram I have hesitated to call by the name of ashram I 
had originally thought of living and working there in solitude 

-“But in spite of myself the place has developed into an ash am with- 
out any rules and regulations It is growing and new huts are springing 
up Today it has become a hospital In jest I have called it a ‘Home 
for the Invalids ’ I am physically and even mentally an invalid and I have 
collected about myself a crowd of invalids. 

“I have even likened it to a lunatic asylum — by no means an inappro- 
priate comparison. Surely swaraj through the spinning wheel can be the 
proposition only of a lunatic But luckily lunatics are unaware of their 
lunacy And so I regard myself as sane “ 

Well, It IS these ailing and the infirm and the so-called lunatics that 
give him his inspiration When we are away from headquarters the letters 
to be placed on the top of the day’s post must be from these His most 
concentrated work, his most important talk or interview, may be interrupt- 
ed by anyone seeking his adwce about the diet, bath and treatment of 
these patients 

Curiously enough, everyone knows his Aveakness in the matter, and 
so only with one or tAA'^o rare exceptions has the Working Committee met 
outside Wardha The formal mesetmgs haA^'e been held in Wardha but 
the informal and more important ones haA^e been held in the little mud hut 
Avhere Gandhiji dAvells, the smallest and yet the neatest little tenement in 
the colony 

It is there that men like Lord Lothian and Sir Stafford Cripps have 
had talks Avith him There is no furniture but the Sevagram-made palm- 
leaf mats spread on the floor, a stool being sometimes proAuded for those 
aaLo cannot manage to sit cross-legged 

Though the absence of furniture leayes enough floor-space, Ave are 
sometimes hard put to it Avhen there are deputations of ten to fifteen people 
Avantmg to interAueAV him The Avails are decorated vith palm trees m 
clay relief done by Miraben, for Avhom the hut was originally made, but 
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\\hobc gips>y blood not .iIIom Iili to st.iv m ont hut loi any length of 
time 

A palace he could liave, did he but wish it, a sunimci villa nudiit the 
pine-clad lulls, but all he wants is just a simple mud hut and leisure for the 
cure of others’ ills The lu\urv of Ind could well suiiound him, the pomp 
and panoply ol great displav, but he pielers the spinning wheel and 
children The simple life is Gandhiji’s chosen way At first at Sevagram 
he sought seclusion, but lound his hut his ochiavi grew apace For how 
can he seclude himself who’s known to and sought by men of almost 
eseiy raee^ 

There are two classes ol people, says Kaiel Capek, one class loves 
to collect odds and ends until their abode is littered with them, the othei 
class will have as few things for themselv'cs as they possibly can Gandhiji 
combines m himself both the types, having the fewest possible needs and 
yet collecting all kinds ol odds and ends 

Even like his memory, which retains the essentials and i ejects the 
unessentials, his odds and ends, which you find collected in the hut, hav^e 
their uses for him, and the moment he needs a nail or a pm or some card- 
board or an env'clope made by the hand from waste-paper, his finger 
unerringly falls on the proper place 

But to turn to the mud hut, whatever the numbci of visitors and what- 
ever the time, the little hut remains the scene of Gandhiji’s v'arious activi- 
ties from morning until night At 1 1 o’clock everyday it is turned into a 
dining-room, for Gandhiji’s instructions regarding the diet of the patients 
are final, in spite of their general treatment being in charge of Dr Sushila 
Nayyar 

So the patients — among whom have been distinguished people like 
Jairamdas Doulatram, member of the Working Committee — have their 
meals served before Gandhiji, who looks into every little detail 

Within an hour after this the hut becomes office with the day’s post 
and newspapers, and after he has heaid the mam items or cast his eye 
over the post, it becomes hisi siesta-room, the time being utih7ed by his 
many helpers too for the same purpose 

Then writing or the giving of interviews begins, sometimes these 
taking place as he is lying on his back with a mud poultice on his abdomen 
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This Is pait of his peinuncnt treatment foi blood picssiiie — not pi es- 
cribed by any doctois but by himself 

In the hot season -a mud-bandage on the head is an additional item, 
and to wondering visitois he often delights in describing the ^^ondertul 
properties of mother eaith “That is Avhy, instead of treading upon it, I 
have It on my head and on my abdomen ” 

Then conies spinning, almost alvays being accompanied by the giving 
ot mtei views But sometimes one finds him engrossed in examining the 
details of the latest model of chaikho and making suggestions to the 
designer 

Perhaps \'’eiy few people know that it was Gandhiji vho, by nunieious 
expel imcnts in Yeravda Piison, perfected the portable spinning wheel 
Avhich vas oiiginally designed by a Suiat fiiend called Vimavala It is 
therefore that the perfected vheel goes by the name of “Yeiavda 
Charkha,” even as the pact that Mas sealed AMth a fast in the same piison 
goes by the name of the Yeravda Pact 

But I have digressed At five o’clock goes the bell foi the final meal 
of the clay and the patients toregather in the hut, A^hich has again become 
the dimng-room Babu Rajendra Prasad aaIio AAith his inseparable com- 
panion asthma is alvays a patient, often turns up Mith tough questions 
on the day^’s business and stay^s to have his meal with the patients 

The dinner ovei, the hut is deseited by the many occupants Avho go 
out for their evening constitutional And after evening piayeis the hut 
IS converted, along Mith a little A'^erandah attached to it, into a bed-room 

The morning and the eA'ening constitutionals aie as much part of 
Gandhpi’s regulai routine as the prayers Plenty of business is transacted 
duiing these AAalks — details about the kitchen, or the crops, oi the latest 
born calf in the dairy being discussed aa ith those in charge of them Many 
of the AAorkers in Wardha, in charge of the tannery or the Village 
Industries Association, do not ask tor separate time for themselves but 
simply AAalk out AAith Gandhiji to finish their business 

Often enough interA'ievs of a serious natuie do take place on these 
AAalks, but Avhen there is no such interAnever, the day’s fatigue is lightened 
by Gandhiji chatting aiAay and amusing himself Mith the tiny tots mIio 
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accompany him These little grandchildren are responsible for some of 
the most hilarious moments that Gandhiji has during the day 

“Bapuji,” asks the little grandson, “you are going to Delhi’” 

“Yes ” 

“Why?” 

“To 'see the Viceroy ” 

“But you always go to see the Viceroy Why does not the Viceroy 
come to see you?” And everyone has a hearty laugh 

Another giandson who is just 16 months old tugs at his stick eveiy 
now and then, and laughs and makes everyone laugh when he gets no 
response from Gandhiji (who is silent) to his lepeated “Bapuji,” “Bapuji ” 

But I must say that these moments have become too few with ever- 
increasing work Press people seeking interviews at all hours of the day 
and the night lun up from Nagpur vith the latest statement of Loid 
Zetland or the latest pronouncement of Lord Linlithgow, asking for 
Gandhiii’s reaction These are read out to him on the walk and the state- 
ment dictated on return or written out at odd moments during the day 

As a matter of curiosity, I may mention here that the statement on 
Lord Zetland’s latest interview on the Indian situation Avas written while 
Gandhiji was having a massage and a shave The hand-writing, none too 
legible normally, becomes during the triple opeiation the despair not only 
of the poor typist but sometimes even of Gandhiji himself 

Is It possible to do any work under these conditions, one wondeis 
It IS not only possible but it is being done What makes it possible is 
Gandhiji’s extraordinary capacity for concentration or his mental poise 
Can a man, interesting himself equally in his patients and his cows, the 
latest complaint from a disgruntled inmate of the a'^hiam and the latest 
pronouncement from Simla or London, do justice to any of these? 

But even a carping critic would certify that Gandhiji does justice to 
all these and a multitude more of items, grave or gay, important or un- 
important Foi nothing that he has to deal with is too trivial for him 

Everything that comes whether from the highest or from the lowliest, 
trom the wisest oi fiom the most unsophisticated, has for him the same 
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sacredness that is due to it from one who above everything else calls 
himself a v'^otary of truth For truth often lies hidden, in untruth, even 
as God lies hidden even in things evil 

It is this philosophy of life that lends purpose and reality to every- 
thing that he takes up or deals with, and it is his infinite faith in God that 
gives him the patience of Job and his unfailing good humour That is 
why he can suffer fools gladly, whilst leaders of men like Pandit Motilal or 
Das could not, and Jawaharlal or the Sardar cannot 

One of us w'ent to him on Independence Day and presented him wuth 
a number of conundrums on the pledge “What w'ould you advise me to 
do"^ And w'hy should you have framed a pledge capable of so many 
interpretations’” 

“Don’t you know,” replied Gandhiji w'lth a smile, “the Vedas are 
capable of innumerable interpretations'? Our pledge is like the Vedas If 
you have the intelligence and the courage to interpret it take the pledge, 
if not, don’t take it ” 

One of the things that he invariably reads and often the only thing 
he has time for — in The Thnes of India — is the “Thought.for the Day” on 
lop of the* leading article There w^as one some time ago that he cons- 
ciously practised throughout his life, inasmuch as it is an aspect of non- 
violence, and It now' adorns one of the walls facing his seat “When you 
are in the right, you can afford to keep your temper,” reads the text, “and 
w'hen you are in the w rong, you cannot afford to lose it ” 

Objectively he w^ould read the motto Avith a slight alteration ‘ When 
your opponent is in the WTong, you can afford to keep your temper, and 
when your opponent is m the right you cannot afford to lose it ” 

That IS w'hy an irritating statement by a high dignitary or a grotesque 
speech by a public man fails to irritate oi ruffle him Tulsidas’ Raniayana 
IS an eternal source of inspiration for him and occupies the same place in 
his prayers as the Bhagavad Gita. 

A text that is often on his hps may well be said to be his motto, a 
free translation of which is. “All things — ^\Mth or without life — the Lord 
has created w’lth their good and bad points The good, like the discerning 
sw'an, separate the good milk and reject the adulterated ivater.” 
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“There’s a soul of good in things evil if men observingly distil it 
out,” said Shakespeare But what Tulsidas has said has a charm of its 
ovn 

I shall permit myself to cite a few more anecdotes in this connection 

“The papers say,” said Sardar Vallabhbhai one day to him, “that 
Lord Linlithgow sent an advance copy of his speech to you Was it for 
suggestions or alterations ‘i’” 

“It IS a delicious he which needs no suggestions or alterations, but a 
summary rejection ” 

“But,” said the Sardar, laughing, “you have a knack of pleasing all 
gods In tlie very article vhere you have a good word to say for the 
Viceroy’s speech, you have something nice to say for Jaiprakash and the 
socialists too !” 

“Oh, }es,” says Gandhiji joining the laughter, “that was what my 
mother taught me She w^ould ask me to go to the Havelt, and also to the 
Shiva Temple, and you may be inteiested to hear that when we married 
ve vere taken to vorship not only to all the Hindu shrines but to a faku’s 
shrine as welll” 

An American press correspondent came one afternoon to interview 
him Just as he was about to be called in, someone came running thiough 
the fields to inform him that Aryanayakam’s little boy was passing awa} 
Half an hour ago the bright little boy vas playing about with othei 
youngsters and we could not believe this news 

Gandhiji rushed across the fields and sat consoling the mother whilst 
the boy was in a swoon, from Avhich he was never to recover He, how- 
ever, remembered to ask me to request the American visitor to wait until 
he could return The boy, as we found the next day, had swalloAved a 
bottleful of sugarcoated quinine pills mistaking them for sweets and 
poisoned himself 

Everyone was in a state of great agitation, but as soon as Gandhiji 
found that all was over he returned and called the American interviewei 
111 He had no particular question to ask but asked generally about the 
world situation 

“I am like a frog m the well,” immediately came the reply, “and the 
whole ofTtIc.‘'Uiiivei'su foi lUCTT'c^tained in India and in Sevagram I 
do not study world affairs as some of my colleagues do ” 
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Next question “Will there be any news duiing the next six months^” 

There won t be any fireworks,” said Gandhiji, instinctively reading 
the American friend’s meaning behind the question “The pressure ve 
may have to put \\ ill be the gentlest What we do non-violently in India 
can’t produce one-tenth so much sensation as the violent doings in the west 
can And you must not foiget that for us the chaikha is the only instill- 
ment of V ar ” 

“But won’t there be any trouble?” asked the friend, almost regretting 
that the prospect A^ould be too dull for the press people at any rate 
without it 

“Well,” said Gandhiji, “if the British officials want trouble they 
could alvays get it That is to say, if they goad us there may be trouble 
But I do not think they vant it And I at any rate am not aching for a 
fight ” 

“And now, sir, hov is your health "i”’ 

Piomptly came the ansver “Middling like this penciU” and he held 
out his pencil to shov the word “Middling” printed on it^ 

The intei viewer sav that Gandhiji could laugh and make him laugh 
whilst the sudden passing av ay of the boy had filled the atmosphere Avith 
gloom 

But often enough he shuts himself up in the shell of his silence to 
escape not only these visitors but the disturbing factors about him That 
IS his most reliable form of escape from the things that jar and woriy and 
annoy And often during these days of travail he has observed perpetual 
silence, bieaking it only for the patients or for pressing inteivievs 

It is not only a never-failing way of escape, it is an unfailing source 
of inspiration “I feel life more in tune with the infinite vhen I am silent, 
though I agiee that Ave should alnays be in tune AAith it, whether aac are 
silent or speaking, AAhether aac are in the solitude or in a bustling cioAid, 
he said once to a friend aaIao Avanted to knoAV the secret of silence 

“I started it originallv m order to haA'e a silent day of undisturbed 
AAork When I AAant to do concentrated AAork, I do often take silence even 
AAhen It IS not a Monday But though I began it for material ends, it has 
becoiAAe a great spiritual aid, and during my moments of uninterrupted 
silence for days, I feel the presence of God more and more ” 
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As 1 ha\e alieadv indicated, Scvagiam ^\as originally intended to be 
.1 solitar\ home Gandliiji did not ^\.lnt anyone to accompany him, not 
cNcn Kasturba When Di John Mott mtcr\icwcd him m 1937, he did 
so m tlic only hut then on the picmiscs, and that one-room hut was occu- 
pied by fnc oi si\ people who had gathered theie for Milage woik But 
woikeis Irom iar and near began to giavitate here and he had not the 
heart to sa\ “No ’ 

He had no idea of haMng a dispensary on the piemises He himscll 
in the earh' da)s used to picsciibe fasting oi semi-fasting, and castor oil, 
sodium bicaibonatc, quinine and iodine were the only drugs he used for 
those who came with then tiouhles 

But the number began to grow largei c\ery day und with the coming 
ot a doctor we had a little bit of a dispensary Thanks to Sushila Nnyyar, 
whilst cholera A\as raging m the surrounding Milages, Sevagram escaped 
with only three deaths Dr Sushila ga^c some 400 injections and treated 
se\cral cases successfully 

In spite of our emphasis on pie\cntion, there is no escaping the great 
fact that one discoxers almost immediately one gets in touch w’lth villagers 
that there is a woetul lack of medical aid in these villages Though the 
bulk of the cases are malaria, there arc ex erv noxv and then cmergene) 
cases which need immediate attention, and none is ax’ailable 

Howexer mucii we may idealise the villages, there is as much moial 
lot in the xillages as in towns The diftcrcncc is that many townspeople 
get treatment, in villages the disease is not exen diagnosed 

A xvoman came the other day xvalking sex^cral miles from another 
X illage She had been having fex'er for sex’^eral days and it looked like 
enteric , A place xvas improvised foi her and she began to receix'^e treat- 
ment It XX as soon discox^ered that she had a fell se\ual disease besides, 
and she did not knoxv it The xx retched husband, xx ho is a factory hand in 
the toxvn, had gix en it to her She rcccix'^ed careful treatment and xvas 
discharged cured 

A boy who had peritonitis xx'ould hax'e died had not Dr Sushila 
rushed him immediately to the Cixnl Hospital in Wardha and had him 
operated on And that is hoxx xx'c hax’C noxv a fair-si/ed dispensary, and 
xvc may soon have to have a hospital 
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With the introduction of the Wardha Scheme of Education the 
Aryanayakams who were m Wardha were attracted to Sevagram and 
started the experiment in its proper environment With the growing 
population and the milk-needs of the patients came into being the dairy, 
with someone to take charge of it 

All the milk, butter and other milk products needed for the colony 
are produced on the premises, and so too the vegetables and part of the 
cereals. That necessarily means a herd of cattle, not to mention the goats. 

So It is the sanyasi^s story over again The banyan had a cat, a cow 
was needed to give it milk, then someone to take care of the cow, and" so 
on. And I have little doubt that even if Gandhiji were to retire to the 
Himalayas, the sanya^i’s story would be repeated there in all its vivid 
detail 

But Ikov did the “menagerie”, the name which Sardar Vallabhbhai 
often gives to the ashram, come into being ^ In a w'ord, I can say that it 
sprung out of Gandhiji’s loyalty to his co-w'orkers and his weakness for 
birds of the same feather. However radical he may be he is conservative 
in his tastes and attachment to friends and co-w'orkers Old cowvorkers 
gravitate towards him and he gravitates tow^ards them ' 

At the head of the queer crowed is Bhansali, as unlike the rest as 
anything could be. Once a professor in the Gujarat Vidyapith, and then a 
jail-bird, he ultimately turned recluse, w'^ent to the length of fasting for 
w’^eeks, and ultimately betook himself to the forest, where he w'andered 
for years without a shred of cloth on him He took a vow' of silence for 
several years, sew^ed up his lips with a copper-ring, and lived on raw’ 
w’heat flour and 7ieem leaves 

Once during his wanderings he stumbled upon Gandhiji and stayed 
Gandhiji gently nursed him back to ordinary life, and the man who 
questioned the necessity for work, and hated it as a kind of bondage, now 
puts in about seventeen hours of it every day He cards his cotton, spins 
for eight to ten hours and teaches for seven hours He not only speaks 
jT,o\v — ^but fills the ash? am and its neighbourhood w'lth roars of laughter 
He IS now’ civilized to the extent of wTapping a piece of cloth round his 
waist, but has no weakness for the belongings to w’hich ordinary human 
beings are slaves. 
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In a place infested with scorpio ns and poisonous s nakes he moves 
about "^thout a^Iailtcrrn-artttHvffhout shoes, believing that th^^aralufSS — ^ 
oTljo d are no less his brothers than the human beings a mong wtiom he 
lives He often harks back to his life of fiery penance and comes in with 
'a rcfquest to Gandhiji for permission to hang down a well head-over-heels' 
But, thank God, he accepts Gandhiji’s discipline 

There is among us a Japanese sadhu (monk'i who works like a hoise 
and lives like a hermit, doing all the hard chores of the ashiam and going 
about merrily beating his drum early every morning and evening, filling 
the air with his chanting of Om Namyo Horn Renge Kyom He is, of 
course, pro-Japanese and believes that Japan is out to serve and civilize 
China But I do not believe there is an iota of truth in the charge some 
people have levelled at him of being a Government spy If he is a spy, 
spies must be most amiable specimens of humanity and I should like to 
be one To my mind he lives up to the gospel of ahwi^a better than any 
one of us not excluding Gandhiji 

Among the patients there is a leper He was a political jail-bird with 
us in Yeravda and got leprosy there, or had it diagnosed there, I forget 
which He is a profound Sanskrit scholar and talks with you in Sanskrit, 
making you feel as though it w'as as easy as your mother tongue After 
having wandered for years as a castaw'ay, having even gone on an indefi- 
nite fast out of loathing for the fell disease which is now m a considerably 
advanced stage, he rolled in here one fine morning, saying he wanted to 
lay his bones here, that he knew" he would have shelter here and w'ould 
not go even if he was turned out 

“How can I say ‘no’ to youi^’’ said Gandhiji “If I harbour a son-ir- 
law suffering from tuberculosis, why should I not harbour you^ There is 
Ba to look after him Of Valji Desai everyone is fond and I am sure he 
w^ould be taken care of But w'ho will look after you if I don’t ^ I shall 
build you a hut right near my hut, and you make the place your abode 
Even if no one remains here you at least shall stay ’’ 

An addition to this mosaic, Maurice Frydman, a mechanical genius 
whose restless spirit has now brought him here He belongs to the nation 
which is reduced to ashes by Germany and has in him the fire that is 
hidden under the cinders 
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He might have made a pile in Mysore as an engineer, but he came 
under the influence of Ramana Maharshi, became a sanyasi — Bharatanand 
IS his new name — v orked in Aundh, and has now come here His inven- 
tive genius IS ever active and why should it not be? President Mosciki ot 
Poland had scores of inventions to his credit, and so manv has Bharata- 
nand — in a way more unique than others, tor he swears by the gospel of 
a handicraft civilization based on non-violence 

There are many others vhom I vould fain mention, but these speci- 
mens should suffice There is alvays a floating population, and like 
Gandhiji’s own hut Kasturba’s hut too has the elasticity of accommodating 
as manv as mav be necessary Women guests she has to take in, but 
sometimes she has inconvenient guests too 

When those “Satyagrahis” from the Scheduled Class came in older 
to fast against some fancied grievance of then -community, Gandhiji placed 
the whole ash am at their disposal and thus stole their thunder 

“You select the place vhere you will stay I will vacate this hut for 
you if you like,” he said to them And they selected part of Kasturba’s 
hut and her verandah 

“But vhere shall I stav'^” she asked, smiling 

“Well, )ou do not need much room, and you knov that I offered them 
my room?” 

“You did that because they are your children,” she said 

“But aic they not equallv yours said Gandhiji, and she capitulated 
She sleeps and spins and rests in that little hut often vith as many as half 
a dozen guests 

“Quite a motley crowd that,” some one will exclaim They have not 
only their idiosyncrasies, but their angularities and weaknesses too But 
their love for Gandhiji and his work is a common bond that binds them 
And with a will and a cheer they cook their own food, wash their own 
clothes, clean their own latrines, and so on 

In their midst Gandhiji lives and works, beginning his day at three 
o’clock in the morning, never missing his prayers or spinning, more regular 
than any one else, and turning out more work than most public men T 
know’ — though he describes himself as plnsically and mentally an invalid. 
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With iti> mud .ind bamboo houses built without much of a plan, with- 
out any guest house and without anything like the art that lends chaim 
to many anothei institution, the Se\agiam asfnam still attiacts the atten- 
tion ol numcious visitors and eyen workers 

Iheic must be something indefinitely attractive not only about 
Gandhiji but about the crovd itsell' Or else why should one like Raj- 
kiimari Amrit Kaur choose to cast in her lot with it^ And ^^hy should I 
madly scribble such a lot about it^ 

But what about the work foi which Gandhiji made the iiievocable 
decision to come and settle clow n m a \ illage w Inch w as ehosen because it 
was most difficult to tackle'^ Has he been able to do it justice^ Is the 
Milage changed loi the better aftci three-and-a-half years of Gandhiji’s 
stay"^ 

I conless the answci cannot be gnen in a lesounding affiimatiye All 
we have been able to do is to gi\e a fan number of people employment 
on a meagre wage, we have gu'cn a fairly bad blow' to untouchability, W'e 
lune introduced a few spinning wheels in the village and interested the 
children in our work and the Basic svstem of education, and we haie given 
medical aid to many of them 

But thcic IS a hiatus between the villageis and us There is yet no 
liMiig link between us We ha\c oui moining and evening piayeis, but 
they touch not these simple folks 

May be we ha\c, with the best wishes m the w'orld, not succeeded 
in coming down to then lc\el and becoming one w'lth them Like Basic 
Education the passion to revive the village has come lathei late in 
Gandhiji’s life, when he has pie-occupations wmich leave him no time and 
energy to tackle the life problem of the village as he w'ould like to do 

And not the least handicap is the gatheiing about him of people like 
the present w ritei , each good in his oi hei ow n W'ay, but not fit to beai oi 
e^cn to shaie the burdens he has taken upon himself 

Our consolation is that there are hunch eds of otheis in the countiy 
w'ho are fittei instruments, and whether the woik in Sevagram goes on or 
not, elsew here it w ill go on 

Besides, the Sevagram Ashram is but an experiment in tiuth and non 
violence He has collected so many men and W'omen of vastly dissimilai 
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temperaments, some with little literary education, some having nothing 
more than that education, and also of different creeds. It gives him 
enough exercise in the practice of ahtmsa in the domestic field, and its 
successful practice would mean its automatic extension to the political 
field. 

That is why he always longs to get back to his laboratoiy in order 
to be free for more self-examination and more experimentation That 
difficult instiuments make his immediate task more difficult is true, but it 
is also true that they make him all the fitter for the larger task 
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By G A. Nafcesan 


M y acquaintance \\ ith Gandhiji dates almost from the beginning of the 
Indian struggle in the Transvaal under his lead, now over four 
decades ago I came to knov him personally only after his return to this 
country from South Africa in 1915 As Secretary of the Indian South 
African League in Madras, it was my privilege to be in frequent corres- 
pondence \Mth him Gandhiji was carrying on with the help of his com- 
patriots a tremendous campaign of passive resistance to laws which were 
enforced Hith all the rigour and vigilance of the Boer Executive In this 
great task, his countrymen in the colony almost to a man gathered round 
him, inspired by faith in the justice of the cause They followed him 
vith implicit trust in his leadership 

What a leader and what a following' The thin, emaciated, little 
pigmy of a man marching at the head of a great procession of Indians of 
all communities and diverse occupations — Gujarati tradesmen, Madrasi 
hawkers, artisans from the United Provinces and Bengal, peasants from 
Bihar and Assam, men and women of all faiths, rich and poor alike, pre- 
pared to follow his lead loyally unto the ends of the earth ' Forsaking 
all, comforts, home and property, they braved privation and the terrors 
of the prison and courted suffering with a cheerfulness and fortitude that 
were truly infectious 

The mother country watched this great drama with bewildering 
anguish and pride and tried to render ivhat little moral and material help 
she could render to her children abroad, 'so bravely vindicating her honour 
As Gokhale once said, Mr Gandhi was making heroes out of clay Yet 
with characteristic modesty, Gandhiji wrote to me from Johannesburg at 
the height of the struggle in July 1910 “We derived inspiration for all 
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the work that we have endeavoured to do here from the great leaders in 
India I do not think therefore that there is any occasion to exaggerate 
the merits of the passive resisteis” 

Though with habitual modesty he refrained from making any men- 
tion of his own part m the struggle, he never could forget the glorious 
part played by his follov ers who had undergone infinite trouble and hard- 
ship “The wonder is”, he vrote to me, “there has been so little giumb- 
ling The credit is all due to the men who are fighting so nobly, so 
bravely and so uncomplainingly ” 

The story of the South Atrican struggle and the part placed by 
Gandhiji and his compatriots have passed into history I must quote the 
noble w'ords of I^rd Hardmge t o show how profoundly the Government, 
no less than fhe^peopTe of this country, were moved by the stirring episode 
in South African historv “Recently your compatriots in South Alrica 
have taken matters into their own hands, by organizing what is called 
passive resistance to laws vhich they consider invidious and unjust, an 
opinion which ve who watch their struggles from afar cannot but shaie 
They have violated, as they intended to violate, those lavs vith full know- 
ledge of the penalties involved and ready with all courage and patience to 
endure those penalties In all this they have the sympathy of India — 
deep and burning — and not only of India, but of all those who, like myself, 
without being Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the 
people of this country ” 

Gandhiji was the soul of this movement and it was left to a gieat 
Christian divine, Bishop Whitehead of Madras, to assess the tiue mea- 
sure of his leadership in the great struggle “I frankly confess, though it 
deeply grieves me to say it, that I see in Mr Gandhi, the patient sufferei 
for the cause of righteousness and mercy, a truer representative of the 
Crucified Saviour, than in the men who have thiovn him into piison and 
yet call themselves by the name of Christ ” 

Gandhi]i’s fame had re\erberated from end to end of the empiic, 
and a right royal welcome awaited him when he landed in Bombay in 
lanuary 1915 Gandhiji had alw^ays a warm corner for Madras and 
the many Tamils wTo had made common cause with him He was never 
tired of praising their heroism and steadfast loyalty, and it was just like 
him to seek out the friends and relatives of these village Hampdens — 
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people in humble ciicumstancts, living in i emote villages, unknown, llti- 
heeded 

He armed in Madias one fine April evening accompanied by his 
vifc There, on the platform vas a stiong contingent of leading citiz-ens 
vaiting vith garlands to welcome them, and a great cheeiing crowd had 
gatheied outside the station, waiting for dai di'in Gandhiji, m those days, 
was not so sparsely diessed as now He was wearing his white homespun 
in true Gujaiati fashion and his head was diaped in a prodigious turban 
The two alighted from a thud-class compaitment wnth a bundle of 
clothes as though they w ei e no more than a family of poor peasants come 
to see the city from the mteiioi It was all so unlike wdiat was expected 
of the heio of a hundred adventuies in a fai-away land 

I 

It was my piivilege to be his host In spite of all that we had read 
ot him, we had no precise idea of the utter simplicity of his w'ay of life 
\Vith due caie and many consultations and anxious thought for his com- 
forts, I had furnished his apartments m my office piemises in Esplanade 
with w’hat seemed to me the minimum requisites of decent accommodation 
— tw’O cots, a cushion-chair, a table and a desk When I showed him his 
looms, he stood gazing for a w'hile and then burst into a loud laugh He 
asked for the removal of the cots and the rugs coveiing the floor and all 
furniture from Kasturba’s quarters They preferred the bare unfurnished 
rooms — and not until these emblems of luxury w'ere removed, would he 
make himself at home 

The citizens of Madras gathered to do honoui to the Gandhis on 
their home-coming at a gieat demonstration held at the Victoria Public 
Hall on April 21 Sii S Subramanya Ayyar presided I recollect an 
eloquent message from the Rt Rev the Lord Bishop of Madras, Presi- 
dent of the Indian South African League, conveying his deep sympathy 
w'lth the meeting to welcome Mr and Mrs Gandhi “who had carried on 
their noble struggle in South Afiica on behalf ot their fellow-countrymen “ 
As Secretary of the League, it fell to me to read the address which w^as 
couched m beautiful terms “In the ample roll of those that have served 
this common motheiland of ours few' can rival and none can excel you in 
the record of the things accomplished You embody to the present 
generation the godliness and profound w isdom of the saint Mrs Gandhi 
IS to us the incarnation of w'lfely virtue, living in and for her husband and 
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following him like a shadow in plenty and in poverty, in joy and in tri- 
bulation, at home, in gaol, and on the march ” 

Gandhiji’s reply to the address was remarkable for its earnestness 
and simplicity For the first time, we heard him speak on a public plat- 
form There was no thunder in his eloquence, no passion, no demon- 
stration in his utterance The voice was even and the manner graA'^e, and 
the vords fell with simple grace and dignity But there was something 
in the speech that Avent home to the hearts of the listeners as no finished 
oratory could do And Avhen he passed on to recount the exploits of the 
braA^’e martyrs from Madras, the effect aa as tremendous 

“Sir, if one-tenth of the language that has been used in this address 
is deserA^ed by us, Avhat language do you propose to use for those Avho haA^e 
lost their liA^’es, and therefore finished their Avork on behalf of youi suffer- 
ing countrymen in South Africa ‘i’ What language do you propose to use 
for Nagappan and NarayanasAvamy, lads of seventeen or eighteen years, 
AA^ho braA^ed in simple faith all the trials, all the sufferings, and all the 
indignities for the sake of the honour of the Motherland^ (Cheers) What 
language do you propose to use Avith reference to Valliamma, that sAAeet 
gill of seventeen years Avho Avas discharged from Maritzburg prison, skm 
and bone, suffering from fever to AA'hich she succumbed after about a 
month’s time^ (Cries of “shame”) 

“It Avas the Madrasis AAho of all the Indians AAere singled out by the 
great Dnnnity that rules OA^er us for this great Avork Do you knoAV that 
m the great city of Johannesburg, it is considered among the Madrasis to 
find a single Madrasi dishonoured if he has not passed through the jails 
once or tAvice during this terrible crisis that your countrymen in South 
Africa Avent through during these eight long years ^ You haA’^e said that 
I inspired these great men and AA’-omen, but I cannot accept that proposi- 
tion It Avas they, the simple-minded folk, AA'ho AA'orked aAAay in faith, 
ncA’^er expecting the slightest rcAAard, AAho inspired me, aaFo kept me to the 
proper leA’^el, and aaFo compelled me by their great sacrifice, by their great 
faith, by their great trust in the great God to do the AAork that I aa'hs able 
to do (Cheers) It is my misfortune that I and my AAife haA^c been obliged 
to AVork in the limelight, and you haA-^e magnified out of all proportion 
(Cries of “No, no’’) this little Avork aac haA-^e been able to do ” 

“They deserA’^e the croAAn AvFich you AAOuId seek to impost upon us,” 
he continued “These young men deserA^e all the adjectiA^es that you liaAC 
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so affectionately, but blindly, lavished upon us It was not only the Hindus 
V ho struggled, but there were Mohammedans, Parsis and Christians, and 
almost eveiy pait of India vas represented in the struggle They realised 
the common danger, and they realised also vhat their destiny vas as 
Indians, and it vas they, and they alone, who matched the soul-foice 
against the physical force ” (Loud applause) 

It was a new expeiience for Madras the words were few, but thiilled 
us through and through There v as not much in the manner, but a great 
deal in the matter of his speeches He seldom repeated second-hand 
opinions and his views on every subject were refreshingly original 
Whether he spoke in denunciation of anarchical crimes or on loyalty to the 
British there was always something out of the common, and the 
attractive turn he gave to his thoughts w'as a perpetual surprise to his 
audience He brought a fiesh mind to play upon the problems of the 
old countiy and his solutions weie a continual surprise 

“As a passive resister,” he said, proposing the toast of the British 
Empire at the Madias Law Dinner at w'hich I happened to be present, 
“I discovered that a passive resister has to make good his claim to passive 
lesistance, no matter under what circumstance he finds himself, and I 
discovered that the British Empiie had certain ideals w’lth w'hich I have 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every subject of the British 
Empire has the freest scope possible for his energies and honour, and 
whatever he thinks is due to his conscience I think that this is true of 
the British Empire, as it is not true of any othei Government (Applause) 

I feel, as you here perhaps know', that I am no lovei of any Government 
and 1 have more than once said that that Government is best which governs 
least And I have found that it is possible for me to be govcined least 
ijnder the British Empiic Hence my loyalty to the British Empiie” 
(Loud applause) 

But 1 must pass on to an yet moie interesting phase of his sojourn in 
Madras While staying with me in my house in Thumbu Chetty Street, 
he brought wnth him one day a panchama boy whom he called Naickei 
With Gandhiji action must correspond Avith aspiration and utterance And 
so, all unconscious of the novelty of his act, Gandhiji took the panchama 
boy right into our house, whose inmates, including my old mother — rigidly 
oithodox in their way of life — were hoi rifled by the “deseciation ” Only 
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.1 couple of years before, I bad presided ovei a Depressed Classes Con- 
ference in Madras and condemned strongly the- treatment meted out by 
the higher classes to the untouchables Gandhiji had read my speech and 
must have naturally concluded there could be no difficulty m bringing the 
boy into my household 

F I ankly, I was in a fix — respect for Gandhiji and his opinions pitted 
against my affectionate regard for the susceptibilities of my old mothei ’ 
The situation was truly ironic Gandhiji, realising the queei postuie of 
affairs, set about in his own quiet and effective w^ay to deal AMth it The 
opportunity presented itself when Naicker fell ill and hour by houi 
Gandhiji AAas to be seen sitting by the side of the patient and nursing him 
back to health This quiet action AA^as more eloquent than any amount of 
preaching, and TdiscoA^ered that my old' mother Avas steadily reconciling 
herself to the ncAA'' situation The transformation AA'as Avrought almost 
silently and Gandhiji referred to it in one of his letters to me “You saAV 
hoAV nobly she behaA^ed oA'^er Naicker You doubted your ability to carry 
her Avith you It is a habit into AAffiich Ave refoimers haA’^e fallen — nei'-ci 
to think- of beginning Avith our oaau homes We noAV find it difficult to 
mend ourseNes ” 


I think such experiences AAere at the back of his mind Avhen he made 
a sensational speech on Brahmins and pajichamas at Mayavaiam He 
uttered some home tiuths in that centre of orthodoxy, AAhich proA^oked a 
bitter controA’'ersy But on the question of untouchables there could be 
no compromise We knoAV hoAA^ locked up in YeraA’^da jail, he began to 
combat the forces of reaction in the country in his OAA'n spiritual AAay Like 
the saints of mediCA^al India, Gandhiji gaA’^e pathetic expression to the deep- 
moAung cry “I do' not desire to he horn again, but if 1 am real]yj2Qt» 
again, I desiiefto b e b^n amidst the untouchables, so as to share the n 
'difficulties ancPtp3ioiJ^<jr-‘dnjirHTb««^^ ” 


That has been his consistent position The ban against untoucha- 
bihty IS one of the cardinal points of the Satyagraha pledge as of the con- 
ditions of sviara] But a leader of Gandhiji’s type* could not be content 
AAith mere declarations of faith or eloquent expositions of principle 


Some incidents of equal significance linger m my memory I remem- 
ber accompanying him to the house of the great patriot and journalist, 
G Subrahmanva Ayvar, Avho, in spite of a dire disease and much suHtr- 
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nig, continued to do his bit for the country Ayyar expressed the country s 
pride in Gandhiji’s doings and referred mournfully to his own lot — as one 
disabled bv a gruesome disease to be of any use to the country He burst 
into tears as he lamented his helpless condition Gandhiji consoled him 
by saving that he had done gicat uork for the country and there was no 
cause for lament So saying, he began at once to wipe off his sores with 
the end of his garment I and my friend, V S Srinivasa Sastri, vho 
witnessed this extraordinary scene, w'cre deeply moved 

1 must sa\ a word about the way Gandhiji has brought up his boys 
Ne\er believing m the efficacy of piescnt-day education, he kept his sons 
free from any such “taint” Gandhiji, with all his endless occupations, 
undertook to teach his sons himself I rcmcinber Gandhiji sending Devadas 
to Madras to stay w’lth me to do propaganda for Hindi in 1918 “I do 
not want him to be with a Gujarati family,” he wrote “He has to learn 
Tamil and teach Hindi ” That is the Gandhi wav of education Devadas 
should take care of himself If he fell ill, it was his fault Once, on 
hearing of his illness in mv house, he w'rote to me “I had hoped that 
Det adas would not behave quite so indecentlv as to fall ill ” 

1 recollect also an incident connected w ith his second son — Manilal 
Manilal, (now editor, Itidtau Opititoti, South Africa), w’as an inmate ot 
the Satyagraha Ashram, which Gandhiji had founded As an ashiaimtc 
he was bound by the rules of the a^hiam The rules forbade the owning 
of private property It w'ould appear that Manilal had a small balance 
in the savings bank before he joined the a^hiavi A brother of his, who 
w'as away, wrote to Manilal for some money and the latter, with the 
double object of helping his brother and disposing of that unauthorised 
money, withdrew it from the bank and sent it aw'ay to him In due course, 
the receipt came to the ashiam — and to Gandhiji’s hands That a son of 
his should so far forget the discipline of the ashiam as to be guilty of 
owming private money to be used at his pleasure, w'as to Gandhiji’s mind 
a crime w’hich should be expiated by proper penance Notwithstanding 
the boy’s explanation and his mother’s pleading, Gandhiji insisted on 
sending him out of the ashiain 

This was revealed to me by Manilal wfficn one night he turned up 
at my residence in George Towm and presented his fathei’s letter, in w'hich, 
among other things, Gandhiji had stated that Manilal should be subjected 
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to seveie discipline and should be made to cook his own food and learn 
spinning 

Yet another incident, which I can never forget During their stay 
in Madras, I found Mrs Gandhi in a disconcerted mood on more than 
one occasion I brought this matter to the notice of Gandhiji He did 
not pause for a reply, but forthwith told me that it was of her own making ' 
“She wants me to give hei money for buying costly clothes for her grand- 
children ” I jocularly observed that he was a cruel husband Quick came 
Gandhiji’s retort* “Look here, you are hard on me, it is a question of 
my forsaking my principles if I begin to yield to her vishes in these and 
other matters She knows full well my views and is quite acquainted with 
my V ay of living I have moi e than once imploi ed her to live away from 
me and save herself from the discomforts and live happily vith hei 
children But she would not She, like the faithful Hindu wife, insists 
on following me wherever I go ” That is just like Gandhiji the discipli- 
naiian for all his habitual tenderness 

Another incident \vhich I recall is Dr Besant’s invitation to Gandhiji 
to visit her headquarters at Adyar We were received on the beautiful 
grounds of the Theosophical Society and entertained with gracious courtesy 
and charm Gandhiji had the highest respect and admiration for the 
veneiable lady who had so completely dedicated her life to the service of 
the country Dr Besant conducted the distinguished guest through the 
splendid hall and the well-furnished apartments and then led us on to an 
unpretentious shed m the neighbourhood of which was the school foi the 
untouchables Dr Besant was, in a sense, a pioneer in the matter of 
affording facilities foi the education of the panchamas But to Gandhiji, 
the contrast between the palatial residence for one set of people and the 
mean quarteis for another was too much to be tolerated 

He felt It so poignantly that he decided on changing the piogrammc 
for staying there foi the night and insisted on returning to his quarters in 
George Tovn I remonstrated with him and pointed out that it would 
cause deep pain to Dr Besant and that she would be seriously annoyed 
with me also Gandhiji was film in his decision Late in the night, he 
bade adieu to the quarters in Adyar 

One of the most beautiful friendships of our time was that hetneen 
Gokhale and Gandhiji Gokhalc was only three vears his senior, yet, 
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Gandhiji aiwayi regarded him as his political gum, and m spite of obvious 
diffeiences m temperament and outlook, they continued to hold each other 
jn the highest esteem It was touching to observe the Avay they refused 
to see anything but the best in each other To Gandhiji, "Gokhale was 
the gallant and selfless paladin to whom the whole of India looked up as 
her noblest son ” Gokhale’s reaction to Gandhiji was characteristic 
“Only those who have come in personal contact with Gandhi as he is nov 
can realise the wonderful personality of the man ’’ “He is without doubt 
made of the stuff of which heroes and martyis arc made” “In all my 
life”, he continued, “I have known only t^^o men who have affected me 
spiritually in the manner that Mr Gandhi does — our great patriarch Mr 
Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master Mr Ranade — men before whom 
not only are we ashamed of doing anything unuorthy, but in whose pre- 
sence our veiy minds are afraid of thinking anvthing that is unworthy” 
That IS high praise but not a bit overdrawn But Gokhale had a 
shrewd suspicion that Gandhiji, oiving to long absence from India, had 
perhaps idealised certain phases of Indian life, and he commended a year’s 
travel and observation as a useful corrective — advice which w'as scrupu- 
lously follow'ed Gokhale, w'ho perhaps hoped to see him as his successor 
€it the head of the Servants of India Society, was evidently disturbed bj 
the very advanced view's w'hich Gandhiji had expressed m the then pros- 
cribed pamphlet Hind Swat a] Though at bottom the tivo leaders were 
one in their passion for service to their country and their ascetic devotion 
to duty, It w'a^ clear that the w'ay of the constitutionalist brought up on 
British Liberalism was not exactly the w'ay of the downright i evolutionary 
who had draw'n his inspiration from Tolstov and Thoreau Gandhiji 
sensed the feeling of the members of the Society and decided not to em- 
barrass them With a delicacy and magnanimity all his ow'n, he refrained 
trom joining an organuation which at his time of life and with settled 
views, he w'as bound to affect rather than be affected by it 

In 1920, a similar problem confronted him in connection with the 
Home Rule League, and he frankly sought the advice of friends in these 
terms “They have asked me to join the All-India Home Rule League 
I have told them that at my time of life and with views firmlv formed on 
several matters, I could only join an organization to affect its policy and 
not be affected by it This does not mean that I would not now have an 
open mind to receive new' light I simply w'lsh to emphasise the fact that 
any new light w'lll have to be specially dazzling in order to entrance me ” 
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What wonder that the Congress, which he joined ultimately, is now 
so completely aftected by his teachings that it may ^\ell be called the 
Gandhi Congress The Congress and Gandhiji have become synonymous 

, Gandhiji used to attend regularly the Subjects Committee meetings 
at every session of the Congress, but sat almost mute I asked him 
“Hov is It 3^011 are mum and take no part in the deliberations of these 
committees^” His answer I still remember “Frankly, Natesan, these 
gatherings and discussions make no appeal to me It is' all between the 
intellectuals and the so-called educated people I find in the organization 
little or no appeal to the masses If the Congress is to be what it ought 
to be, something must be done to enable it to touch the hearts of the 
masses and a nev and d3mamic force should be brought into play ” Every 
one knows hov fully this has been realised since Gandhiji joined the Con- 
gress He introduced the s3^stem of four anna membership and wllage 
Congress sessions with facilities for the masses to attend in large numbers 

One of the most singular chaiacteristics of Gandhiji is his freedom 
Irom malice He has suffered much, but not all the trials and imprison- 
ments could embitter him Another is his habitual tolerance of opinions 
not always shared by him He stuck to his guns with a strange consis- 
tency not easily understood by his friends or colleagues but he never ques- 
tioned the right of others to hold their owm view's Through all the vicis- 
situdes of an extraordinary public career, many w'ho were wnth him had 
to part company with him owing to clash of convictions Some of his old 
colleagues have joined opposing camps But nothing could shake the coi- 
diality of his relations with them For my own part I have never conceal- 
ed my lack of faith in certain aspects of his teaching or his public policy 
But that could in no w'ay affect his undeviating affection for an old friend 
Ea'cii during his short Ausits to Madras and in the midst of ciow’dcd 
engagements he Avould make time to visit his “old home” as he used to 
describe mv house Gandhiji AA'ouId think the less of any one who would 
compromise his opinions merely out of regard for him 
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TO 'YOUNG INDIA’ 

By R. K Prabhu 


A COMBINATION of unforeseen circumstances had placed me 
toN\ards the close of the vear 1918, in editorial charge of } ouug 
India — the weekly journal, which soon after and lor years to come ^\as 
destined to exercise the profoundest influence on the course of Indian 
history Jamnadas Dwarkadas, ^^ho was the declared editor of the 
journal, then being printed at the Bombay Chionitlc Press, had proposed 
to me that I should look after the editorial affairs of the journal and I 
had consented Hardly had three months passed since 1 took charge of the 
journal when Horniman, editor of the Bombay Clnotticle, ^\as suddenly 
whisked aw'ay to England from his sick-bed in Bombaj and the Bomba\ 
Chiomcle and its press were placed under official censorship In conse- 
quence, the board of directors of Young India were obliged to suspend 
the publication ol the journal 

This was in February 1919 When, a couple of weeks later, the 
ccnsoiship was ended and the Chiomcle Press began to function again in 
.1 normal manner, offcis wcic made to Gandhiji In the directors of both 
the Bombay Chiomcle and Young India to place the journals in his hands 
Gaiidhiji declined the offer of the Chiomcle but accepted that of 1 oiiiig 
India, provided he w'as free to change the \cnue of the publication of the 
journal from Bomba\ to Ahmedabad When the negotiations for the 
transfer of the control of Young India were completed, I was asked to see 
Gandhiji with a view to handing oaer my charge and giving him whateeer 
inlormation he might need regarding the editorial conduct of the journal 
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At this time, Gandhiji was putting up at “Mam Bhavan,” Gamdevi, 
as the guest of Revashankarbhai Jhaveri^ and T proceeded 'there, accom- 
panied by a journalist colleague of mine who was a regular contributor to 
the columns of Young India I had ah^ays a feeling that this colleague of 
mine had a better command of the English vocabulary and idiom than I 
could claim and I had envied his gift' Arriving at “Mani Bhavan,” ve 
introduced ourselves to Gandhiji Scanning the editorial columns of the 
last issue of Young India^ of which I handed over to him a copy, Gandhiji 
wanted to know who the writer of a particular article in it was It vas, 
I lecollect, some sharp criticism of one of Lloyd George’s dubious utter- 
ances about India I told Gandhiji that I had written the article Pointing 
his linger to another aiticle, Gandhiji asked who had vritten it “I viote 
it,” said my colleague 

After a brief pause, Gandhiji remarked* “1 like this first aiticle, 
whereas I don’t at all like the second In the first, you have said all that 
you V anted to say in a direct manner, while the writer of the second aiticle 
indulges m all sorts of innuendos and says things which he does not really 
mean ” “For instance, you write,” said Gandhiji, looking at my colleague, 

“ S\e are afiaid ’ and so on I don’t like the phrase at all Here, you 
don’t really want the reader to believe that you are afraid — you mean 
just the central y, don’t you'? When you want to say a thing, don’t beat 
about the bush, don’t Indulge in euphemisms and pin-pricks, but tell it in 
a straightforward Avay ” 

These might not be the very woids uttered by Gandhiji but they veic 
to that effect as fai as my memory goes Of course, both my colleague 
and myself held our peace while this brief homily on the ethics of journal- 
ism was deliveied to us My colleague having left shortly after, Gandhiji 
looking at the page of Young India which was made up of news in brief, 
asked me who gathered those nevs items Being told that I was les- 
ponsible for them, he asked me v hence I culled the nevs I said I made 
the clippings from the latest issues of the various Indian journals wliicli 
vere received in exchange for Young India and the Bombay Chiontclc 

“How much time do you spend in gathering these items he asked 

I replied that it took me hardly more than half an hour to clip and 
paste the nevs items required to make up the page 
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“You spend only half an lioui ovei them, ’ he lemaiked in sin prise 
“Do you know,” he added, “when I edited India^t Opinion m South Africa, 
we received some 200 papeis in exchange and I used to go through all of 
them carefully thioughout the week and I culled each nevs item only 
attei I was fully satisfied that it would be of real service to the r eade r s., 
When one takes up the responsibility of editorship, one must discharge it 
with a full sense of one’s duty That is the only way journalism should be 
piactised — don’t you agiec vith me'!’” 

Shamefacedly 1 said, “I do ’ I went on to explain to Gandhiji that 
having a very busy time thioughout the week as a member ot the editorial 
staff of the Chionicle, I had to do things huriiedlv for Young India 
Practically the major portion of my woik foi the journal, including the 
wilting of editorials, did not occupy me more than an afternoon 

“And how much aic vou paid for all this'’’’ he next asked, somcvhat 
abi uptly 

I replied that I was paid at the rate of ten rupees per column — a 
column, by the way, which was hardly a dozen inches long and that too 
in fat 10-point type I — and that my earnings fiom Young India vaiied 
between one hundied and one bundled and fifty lupees a month 

“How much are you paid as a member of the Chionicle staff!*” vas 
the question next shot at me by the inexoiable inquisitor 

“Foul hundred lupecs per month,” I answered 

After a brief pause, vhich appeared to me like etcinity, Gandhiji 
lemarked “Do you think you aie justified in taking from Young India 
the amount that is paid to you!* You know the journal is not a mercenaiy 
concein It is a patriotic undertaking and I don’t think it is c^ en selt- 
suppoiting Are you justified in adding to the burdens of its conductors?’ 

I replied that I did not compel the piopiietors of the journal to pay 
me what they did Jamnadas Dvarkadas, I said, paid all contributors to 
Young India on a generous scale as he did to me It vas all voluntary on 
his part I made no stipulation whatsoever regarding my remuneration 

"Still, if I W'eie in youi position, I Avould not take a pie from Young 
India,” put in Gandhiji, and added, “You are handsomely paid at the 
Chionicle office foi youi full-time work and what vou do for Young India 
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IS in your leisure hours. A person who gets paid adequately for his full- 
time work should not expect payment for what he does else\\here during 
the same period Don’t you think so ?’' 

Though he uttered these pointed remarks gently and half-smilingly, 
I could see that he made them in all seriousness I \^as somewhat dazed 
by the new lesson m ethics which he sought to drive home to me I could 
respond to his query only by a nod of humble acquiescence. 



MIDNIGHT ARREST 


By Vinayak S Masoji 

T his is the stoiy of Gandhiji’s famous maich to Dandi and of his 
anest ^vhich I was privileged to paint 
With the idea of qualifying myself as a humble soldier in India’s 
battle for freedom, I arrn^ed at the Sabarmati Ashram, at dusk, during the 
hottest part of summer, after a tiring two 3nd a half days’ journey by 
rail Mahatmaji had long before reached Dandi, and had successfully 
launched the Satyagraha movement Most of the male members of the 
ashiavi b^d joined it, and ashiavi activities were now conducted by women 
workers It was strange to see two of them going round the ash am with 
a lantern and a ladder lighting the compound lamps Next morning I 
saw Miraben and others sweeping the roads and cleaning the latrines 

One noon, a young English gentleman by name Reginald Reynolds, 
who was an old inmate of the ashiavi, asked me whether I would accom- 
pany him to Dandi the next day, as he was going there to meet Bapu 
I had not seen Mahatmaji before and I thanked the Englishman for giving 
me this unique opportunity of meeting Mahatmaji in the camp 

In a mango-grove midway between Dandi and the sea, stood a few 
small huts of palm and date leaves, this w'as the Satyagrahis’ camp A 
small neat hut of palm leaves slightly aloof from the others ivas pointed 
out as Bapu’s The bundle of letters given by Miraben for Bapu served 
as a permit foi me to be usheied into the immediate presence of 
Mahatmaji He enquired whether I had the intention of staying there 
and taking part in the daily activities When I said “no,” Mahatmaji 
said that was good He expected everyone to work at one’s own place 

The salt Satyagraha movement had spiead in the country In the 
camp, volunteers w^ere entrusted w'lth the task of removing the evil of 
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diink. The pooi being the Morst sufferers, the movement started vith 
them Small groups of volunteers were sent out to educate the villagcis 
to stop preparing toddy which vas their most handy drink 

The lood served m the camp v as similar to that in the aJiiavi 
When the volunteers vent out on their rounds they carried a small bag 
which hung from the shoulder containing dry eatables such as a handful 
of, soaked or dried grams, a few groundnuts and dates, and a piece of 
jaggery. 

The day ended vith evening prayers vhich Bapu conducted in the 
middle of the camp where the tricolour flew It was a veiy solemn 
gathering under the open sky All squatted on the ground around Bapu 
in perfect silence Avhich was all the more overpovermg because of the 
unceasing music of the crickets from the surrounding bushes, vhile from 
tar away came the mellow murmuring of the sea After prayers a long 
list ol patriots arrested by the police vas lead out b) the dim light of <i 
lantein All then disoersed in silence 

A. 

At about eight at night the young Englishman took his leave of 
Bapu Bapu in a cheerful mood enquired vhether they should not bid a 
long good-bye as no one knew what might happen the next hour And so 
It happened ' The following morning, on the train, the passengers whis- 
pered about the arrest of Mahatmaji at 2 a m I vas stunned 

The impression of the peace-loving life led in the camp in the mango- 
gl0^e by the sea was fresh m my mind and the sudden rude shaking 
avakened the memory of childhood days, the story of Christ’s arrest at 
midnight in the garden of Gethsamene by a force of heavily armed, igno- 
lant soldieis I recalled how the Scribes and Pharisees pretended inno- 
cence about the vhole affair Also having wandeied in the regions ol the 
ancient Buddhist ruins in India, the memory of the image of Buddha in 
Nirvana blended vith the picture of Bapu resting peacefully at night in 
the mango-grove bv the sea 

The longing to paint that pictuie vas iulfilled only after mam jeais 
in the solitude of Mt Abu 

When the painting vas shovn in the art gallery of the Congicss 
exhibition, Mahatmaji happened to Msit the gallcrv in the company of 
Raikumari Amrit Kaur. Mahadc\ Dcsai and a lev others He vas look- 
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ins; at “The Midnight An est” when the Rajkuman addiessing Bapu asked 
whether that painting was a mere figment of the artist’s imagination oi 
whethei it Iiad happened like that 

Mahatmaji quietly and amHi a smile leplied, “Yes, yes, exactly, 
exactly They came like that ’’ 




ONE HOUR 


By Bharati Sarabhai 

Octobei, 1939 

Y esterday moining Bapu \^as eating nhen we i cached Sevagiam 
They were waiting for an important document, the full text of the 

statement of the , the summary of wEich had been telegraphed the 

evening before and announced over the radio last night Theie are no 
radio-sets here 

Jairamdasji came as usual to lead out extracts from the daily papcis 
to Bapu Today it was the salute given by the Khaksar “army” in the 
United Provinces to Mohammed Ah Jinnah Siidclenly, m the middle of 
all this, Gandhiji asked me, in a Kathiawad phiase and a Kathiawad 
accent \vhich he has not forgotten, ivhich is the genuine mannei of oui 
simple and chivalrous people there (and ivhich has there foie not been 
absorbed by ruder Gujarat), “Are you lunching here?” 

“I have had m y lunch ” 

1 

“Then I shall have an extia portion of my milk and buttei and vege- 
tables left over'” 

“It wall be ^wasted, you mean,” I said 
“Yes ” 

“But I never told you I ivas coming for food 

“Liar'” he said and laughed, ‘‘Liar, didn’t you tell me ycstciday you 
w'ould walk over in the morning from Wardha and stay on for the day^” 

The little son of Krishnadas Gandhi lan in, playing his hail with 
gusto He sat down in Rajkumari Amrit Kaur’s lap The ball rose high, 
fell neai Bapu, hitting him a little. “Well, he, too, has turned a 
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khalvsar’” said Jiapu in Hindubtani, with another buist ol laughter The 
Rajkuniaii kissed the unpertuibed child, she had to kiss him again and 
again. 

lust then Mirabcn came in, the document in her hand It was the 
personal lettei as •well as the Declaration Bapu read it out aloud but w e 
could not catch all of it He ga\e it to the Rajkumaii “You read it” 

She proceeded to do it in st^lc, a communication in the impeiial 
British language, tiansmitled b\ an Indian in a village hut in India in 
laultless English accent, the articulation deal, the voice even, the modula- 
tion unexaggerated, the pace not slow, not fast, not once having to go 
back 

Bapu sat as he was He had stretched out his leg His eyes were 
on a blank corner on the mud wall to the left, to the right of which w'as 
the emptiness of the door-space [ust as w'hen he goes for his cvalk in 
the e\cnings, his eye is sometimes lowered to the ground, on a narrow'ed 
spot a little ahead of him, and fixed theie 

At this time of the daA an ashuim girl oi relation fans him There 
was no one todav Jairamdasji began slowly to Ian him 

The whole statement was read The whole statement was heard 
The Rajkumari said something to this effect, “So much good wilting 
w asted ” 

Gandhiji said, “I had expected it to be bettei ” 

It seemed to me now that some emotion had risen in him, come to the 
surface like a cloud, like a cloud that is a shadow It found a form lor 
Itself in this way 

At the foot ol that document, under each page, considerable space 
had been left Indeed the blank w'as geneiouslv granted “They must 
have kept all this space foi me to write on — they must have thought I 
would have many comments to make,” exclaimed Bapu and he folded ovei 
all the pages at the end of the last line, just w'here the written portion 
ended He pressed the paper hard Then, holding it in both his hands, 
he started to tear the tw'o parts, one from the other 

“Take caie you don’t cut the impoitant portion,’’ said the Rajkumari 
She usually speaks in English 
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“The more Important part is thu,, this space,” replied Bapu, point- 
ing to the marginal blank He, too, spoke to her in English 

“Even so, don’t cut the lines!” the Rajkumari insisted 

“No fear,’’ said Bapu, vith impatience that vas just noticeable, “I’ll 
be able to do it*” 

When he had come half Avay, Bapu stopped Ele picked up the 
papers from the middle He looked closely to examine his -s^oik And 
indeed he had damaged one line 

Bapu said, Avith some seriousness, “That is because they’ve not printed 
this properly ” And again, “They have not done it well ” 

Rajkumari Ami it Kaui looked at him and said with feeling, “Let me 
do It foi you, Bapu *” 

“No fear, I can do it just as well* You mil see’” 

“Look, you are cutting it again*” cried the Rajkumaii 

“No fear, ’ said Bapu impatiently He looked It Avas true He 
had cut the line again “Sorry,” he said and then he had to take a pan 
of scissors 

MahadeA bhai came in He brought the ncAVs that special oftcial 
airangcment had been made to get Bapu’s reply to the Declaration 
VlahadeA'bhai and Bapu discussed the proceduie Bapu is actiA’^elv con- 
cerned AAith the piecisc and optimum norking out of CA’erv detail of prac- 
tical life 

MahadeA bhai huiiicdly looked oa'ci the statement At one place lie 
laughed and he laughed, and his lron^ AAas infectious HaAnng glanced 
at the momentous message, he turned his attention to the child and absoib- 
ed himself in his play-mate His laughtci had lightened eAervthing 

Gandhiji said in Llindi, “1 am thinking ” He sat still Then he 
picked up Ins A\riting material He began to AAiite His ansAAcr AAas 
hegun at that moment and completed theie Silence spread oA'cr that 
hut, onh the newspapers being turned and the child trying his strength 
upon cAcr} thing 

Bapu had linislwci He said, “Noaa I would like to haAe a nap 
Run .i\’ a\ , all ol a ou ” 
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PRINCE OF BEGGARS 

By S. N. Agarwal 

G ANDHljrS pcisonality is unique m its richness and \eisatility but 
people usually do not realise that Gandhiji is a master beggar as well 
His methods of begging arc novel and oiigmal 

Malacivaji is another prince among beggars He has collected crores 
of rupees in lump sums fiom moneyed seths and wealthy Princes for the 
Benares Hindu University and other public institutions Gandhiji is also 
capable of emulating Malaviyaji’s example, but he has chosen to specialise 
in collecting copper in place of silver and gold If he so desires, he can 
approach any rich friend or admirer for a lakh of rupees But he prefers 
to collect one rupee each from a hundred thousand individuals This is 
not his capiice or one of his “fads”, there is a definite principle behind 
this practice He begs foi public causes and institutions, and besides rais- 
ing money for them, he propagates their aims and ideals By extending 
his "begging boi\l” before millions of his pooi countrymen for Harijan 
or khadi uork and filling it uith numberless copper coins, he not only 
arranges for the necessary finances but diffuses the ideals of anti-untouch- 
ability and ^viadc^hi among the millions If one donates a lump sum, he 
does so, perhaps unconsciously, with some selfish motive, and Gandhiji 
gams only one more supporter and sympathiser for his cause 

During his tra\els, Gandhiji plays the role of an accomplished 
beggar He is welcomed by crowds almost at every station People flock 
towards his compartment to catch a fleeting glimpse of the Mahatma 
Hov can the distinguished national beggar let such golden opportunities 
slip by in passively acknowledging the devotional greetings of the crowd 
He must charge the “price” for his daishan, and so his begging hand is 
immediately stretched out of the window "One pice for the Harijans!” 
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calls out Gandhiji, and the people experience a glow of joy and satisfac- 
tion in placing copper coins in his palm. When one hand is full, the other 
IS extended, and Gandhiji smartly collects a”Hecent amount at every station, 
even during nights A clever and experienced beggar as he is, Gandhiji 
takes special care to learn at least the woid for “pice” in every language 
He does not fret or fume at the crowds if they vake him up with vocif- 
erous cries of “Mahatma Gandhiki Jai The beggar of a pool nation 
cannot afford to he sleeping while there are people clamouring to give him 
“alms ” And so quietly he gets up, opens the window if it is closed, and 
commences his vork of collection 

I have witnessed scenes when, sometimes, being unusually tired, 
Gandhiji did not wake up at a certain station A few persons entered his 
compaitment and shook him up despite protests from the membeis of his 
party, and after placing some coins in his hands walked away with 
“Mahatma Gandhi ki Jai>” Gandhiji smiled, again lay doAvn on the berth 
and fell into deep sleep When an oidinaiv beggar receives any com he 
feels delighted, but in the case of this strange Prince of Beggars, people 
feel obliged m placing coins im his hands Sometiipes an old, decrepit 
w'oman in torn and tattered garments would, with great difficulty, make hei 
w ay through the crowd, put a pice in Gandhiji’s palm, look at him intently 
with devotion for a Awhile and then thread her AA'^ay back One is leminded 
of Christ attaching the highest A’alue to the smallest contribution of a pool 
old woman quietlv sitting in a cornei of the church 

At times, AAffien Gandhiji happens to reach the station-platform a little 
before the arrnal of the train, a crowd collects round him and press 
correspondents get a good opportunity for asking questions But Gandhiji 
cannot be so easily drawn in, and he often dodges their questions with his 
counter-questions It was, perhaps, early in 1937 w’hen the Congress was 
still w'avermg between office acceptance and non-co-opcration, that a jour- 
nalist enquired with curiosity “Bapuji, amII the Congress accept office^” 
do you wish to become a ministci asked Gandhiji with a good- 
humoured chuckle The poor correspondent was non-plussed and began 
to lecede into the background But Gandhiji would not let him off so 
casih “Will vou please let me use a our hat as my begging bowl'"'” lie 
asked Of course, the hat was immediately surrendered and Gandhiji 
mstantaneoush stretched it before the owmer himself to begin with And 
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the t\ould-be minister had to surrender amid laughter a fo'. sihci coin<; 
too What a queer and e\traordmar> beggar this half-naked Fakir is* 

Gandhiji has reduced the art of begging to a perfect science He 
uses ^\lth ingen ious resourcefulness e\erj occasion for collection for'ilic 
Harij an Fun^ lo the albums ot cra7\ aiiio'gTIplHTmrfcrirHc noukl aftiv 
his sign ature hut only on an ad vance paunent of Ks T for cachlvurbffi plF 
He ^^ould auction a elcome address dr~anv otfiier articrcl o the \er\ per- 
s on who presents it and collect some amount for H ari]ans into the barg ain^ 
His practice of collecting money from those \\ho come to attend his morn- 
ing and e\ening prayers is too well-known to need special mention 
Gandhiji docs not spare eten doctors nho cvamine him Before allowing 
them to touch his body, he would, in his inimitable manner, demand 
his “fee," and the doctors cannot resist the powerful charm of this wizard 
of beggars 

But Gandhiji is not at all greedy c\en as a people’s beggar, he nc\cr 
tries to accumulate unnecessary funds for an\ public institution It an 
institution IS really national and stands for the good of the people, it 
should never suftcr for want of funds If it does, it forfeits its moral 
right to be called a public institution, and, as such, should cease to exist 
That is why Gandhiji always maintains that tlie real need of institutions 
IS the supply of good woikers, for, if there are proper men, monev will 
inevitably flow' 

Some oithodox Hindus occasionalh come to Gandhiji with an offer 
of a lakh or t\to and tell him "Mahatmaji, the only condition attaclicd 
to the donation is that it should not be used for the Muslims and 
Hanjans ” “Then you should seek out some other Mahatma!” would 
be Gandhiji’s immediate answer, with Ins characteristic smile How can 
he brook any communal considerations in his cultured and refined art nf 
begging w'hcn he himself Incs and is prepared e\cn to die fot Indn’s 
unity ^ 

Gandhiji is \er\ particular in keeping detailed accounts of '’ll his 
collections at railwa\ stations, pra\ers and such othci orc^’siuns H- 
would not tolerate a mistake e\en In a single pa, and thos,. m clnrtrc of 
the accounts ha\c to spend hours in detecting minor misf’kcs 

It IS said that beggars cannot be choosers Hut this 'uU dfirs not 
ajiph to Gandhin With him, in fact, it is nist tJic renerst K eon ^rc 
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wealthy, he would demand gold and silver, if poor, an honest penny; if 
you could spare no coins, he would ask you to pay in hand-spun yarn; if 
you cannot do even that, you have to fast and save and pay Gandhiji 
IS an inexorable beggar, a hard taskmastei And yet so sveet, so loving, 
so forgiving 



THE ART OF THRIFT 

By Appasaheb Patwardhan 


I N the dining-shed in t\\c. ashi am at Sevagram there hangs a board ^\lth 
this exhortation in Bapu’s name “I hope all will regard the property 
of the a^hiam as belonging to themselves and to the poorest of the pool 
Lven salt should not be allowed to be ser\ed in excess of one's 
needs Water too may not be wasted” 1 have been a witness to this 
thrift ever since I joined Gandhiji foi the first time in June 1919 at ‘‘Main 
Bhavan” in Bombay One of my duties then was to vrite letters as dictated 
or directed by him Once after receiving his directions I took up note- 
paper and was about to begin a letter But Bapu, who had been observ- 
ing my movements, promptly reprimanded me vith, ‘‘Will not a caid do^” 
And so It did 

1 took the hint and v anted to please my taskmaster by an essaj in 
thrift Office hies for filing letters and othei purposes veie too few 
and fresh ones vere required 1 got hold of tvo pieces ol a cardboard 
that had been lying about, punched them, stuck them togethei vith a 
string and placed the improvised file before Bapu I expected to be 
patted on the back for my thrift and ingenuity, but to my utter discom- 
fiture he lefused to touch my handmork saying, ‘‘1 don’t vant such shabby 
things ” 

Later I went to stay at the Satvagraha Ashiam at Sabarmati At 
the c\cning pray'ers the closing \erses of the second chapter of the Crtla 
were recited by all the a^hiavute^ together Once it happened that the 
voices did not harmonise and the pace of recital vas not uniform At 
the end of the pray'ers, Bapu drew our attention to this defect Maginlal- 
bhai, the manager of the ashiam, said, ‘‘Some go too fast I think Appa 
was one of them” Gandhiji promptly put in, ‘‘I nnsclf went fast Wo 
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could thereby save a fev minutes ’’ I A^as not quite suie AAhether he vas 
really anxious to saA’e time or to shield me 

Sabarmati Ashram AAas malarious and Gandhiji himself once caught 
the infection Doctors ad^nsed the use of a mosquito curtain But it 
Avas no good for the poor millions in the Aullages of India, thought 
Gandhiji They must be shoAAn such a means of protecting themsehes 
from mosquito-bites as AAould cost them next to nothing So Gandhiji 
used to go to bed carefully aa rapped up in a sheet, a fcAA drops of kerosene 
rubbed on the face 

Before the inA’^ention, by Gandhiji himself, of the “YeraA'da Charkha,” 
Avhich has noAA mostly icplaced the old single-AA heeled upright pattern I 
had designed some minor innoA^ations and economies in the AAhecl. 1 
.ippioachcd Gandhiji Avith my model He scrutinized the chaikha and 
took exception to the leather chamarkhas (spindle-bearings) “1 piefer 
I^axmidasbhai’s lag chain aikJia<i AA’hich cost nothing,” he remarked 
“I'he leather pieces aaiII hardly cost a pice,” 1 remonstiated “But you 
haAc to multiply the pice by ciores,’’ came the piompt retort He aa anted 
erores of chaikhas for CA^eiy home in India and an additional pice pci 
chaikha meant a total expenditure of lakhs of lupees 

But the miser excelled himself on April 11, 1930, dining the days 
ol the memoiable salt Satyagraha Gandhiji camped at Dandi and each 
day A isiied ditlcrent villages round about exhorting people to infringe the 
Salt Act in via^sc I forget the name of the village Avhich AA^as the scene 
of mass SatAagiaha on that particular day A mammoth meeting Avas 
held liy a marshy land Avhich AAas encrusted AAith a thin layer of salt 
Gandhiji addressed the immense croAvd from a bullock-cart Avith a roof 
ol matting AAhieh protected him from the scorching sun At the end of 
the meeting the aaIioIc gathering proceeded to the maish and each one, 
niter Cjandhiji, picked up a handlul of the salt}- mud — mostly mud and 
only a little of salt Gandhiji then motored back to the Aillagc a distance 
ol about two miles, all the way holding the muddy treasure in his 
hand Alter reaching the house Aiherc he Aias to rest he aa ashed his 
hand into a small tumbler and asked the attendant A^olunteeis to let the 
mud settle down and then pour out the brine and boil it into salt 7’hc 
idea was to procure and conserAC evere aAailable grain of salt In those 
da\s It was a lashion in BombaA to sell publielv packets of illicit salt at 
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fabulous puces and give the piocecds to the Satyagiaha Fund But 
Gandluji wanted to proem e laige quantities of salt and make the commo- 
dity available to the poor villagers at a verv cheap rate 

On the way back to Dandi we passed through Mahadevbhai’s village 
Gandhiji halted to visit Mahadevbhai’s house and see his mother When 
we leturncd to the cai someone fiom the party asked foi water to drink 
A villager bi ought a Jola of vatei with a brass cup to drink fiom In 
the meanwhile villagers had gatheied round the cai and offered money 
to Gandhiji I was standing by the car with the lota of water m one 
hand and the cup in the othei, about to pour out water foi the thirsty 
friend fust at that moment I noticed a voman vainlv trying to reach out 
a rupee com to Gandhiji My hands were engaged, so I picked up the 
com in the empty cup in my right hand and immediately pouring it out 
into a handkerchief spread out in the cai foi the coins, filled the cup with 
watei for the friend to drink It vas a hot afternoon and Gandhiji, 
as IS his vont, had been holding a wet napkin on his head Before I 
could pass off the water to the thirsty friend, Gandhiji put forward his 
napkin and asked me to pour the w’ater on it In the bustle I could not 
hear him I only caught his further remark, “The cup held the com, so 
the watei is not fit for drinking ’’ I realised the uncleanlmess of my pio- 
cedure, shook the cup, thiew off the water and refilled it for the thirsty 
friend Gandhiji A^as so sorry that a cupful of w^atei w^as spilt and 
wasted > It w'^as unfit for di inking hut he could I’^eiy Avell use it for 
w'ettmg the napkin on his head 

Even before the w'ar began, w^hile paper w^as neither deal nor scaice, 
Bapu would not allow' paper WTitten only on one side to be thrown into 
the w'aste-paper basket All such fastis aie carefully sifted out from his 
voluminous incoming correspondence He utili/.es the blank side for want- 
ing out drafts and other purposes He cuts up one note-papei into half 
a do7en tiny pieces and AA'rites out as many sepaiate peisonal letteis to the 
several a'^hiomite<: despatching them all m one covei 

Indeed the Bapu, not only of the but of the famished 

millions of India, the votary of Datidiancuayan, can ill afford to waste 
even a particle of food or a drop of watei 
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By Nandalal Bose 


L anguage is not my meuet ^ and I feel a kind of constraint in writing 
for the public about one for whom my heart cherishes the deepest 
regard and love This love prompts me to write of him as Bapuji, not 
Mahatmaji I am tied to him by his love tov ards me and my love towards 
him vith this relationship the public are not concerned, a lelationship 
that will never end 

I vas first atti acted to Mohandas Kaiamchand Gandhi by his mani- 
fold and unique qualities Gandhi the steadfast and pure m heart, fear- 
less in doing good, to v horn every human being is dear, whose kindness to 
every living being is boundless, who has staked his life to restore fallen 
and oppiessed India to her former glory, whose kindness forgives his 
enemies for their ignorance, who is above all hvu^a and pride, the lepo- 
sitory of irresistible soul-power born of self-mastery, whose sympathy foi 
the suftering and the distressed has made him a sanyasui, who has sacrificed 
his all so that he ma^ devote himself completely to their welfare, Gandhi 
the rescrioir of all iirtues, the self-controlled, self-disciplined lover of 
God, the follower of the true dhojina, the complete Satyagrahi 

I am a painter and, therefore, my understanding comes to me thiough 
\ isual lather than aural channels, and that is w’hy I had been wanting an 
opportunity to meet him, when I actually met him there was established 
between us a bond of love and friendship, rather than that of the admirer 
and tliL admired 


One day a message came from him in\iting me to organr/e an exhi- 
bition of Indian paintings for the Lucknow Congress What compelling 
power was m that call’ 1 d ared not refuse I felt great hesitation in 
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acce pting responsibility foi such an oneious task at a pl ace so fa r awav: 
“ ne^rtliHess, tor me to evade that cail I took the 

burden on myself and, with his blessings, completed the worlTtolp'v^aFis- 
Fa ction ~ ~ ~ ' 

I had heard it said that he was not very keen on matters relating to 
art, but that impression of mine tuined out to be completely erroneous 
He examined each and every painting displayed at the Lucknow Exhibi- 
tion vith keen artistic appieciation A little episode revealed more 
clearly to me his intrinsic sense of beauty and proportion The exhibition 
hall vas decorated with simple materials such as reeds, bamboos and bits 
of wood That the use of such simple ingredients should not in any way 
detiact from the geneial decorative eftect was oui constant concern, 
people noted dor the hist time that it was possible to create beauty by 
employing such ordinal y mateiials although we in our ashiain (Santi- 
niketan) always use such materials for artistic eftects 

Bapuji, too, IS m favour of artistic creations by the use of common- 
place materials Foi this reason he waimly appreciated our work and 
was delighted vith our efforts Although the airangements in the exhi- 
bition hall had been completed in all details, some one had carelessly left 
a bucket under the table This had escaped our notice, but it did not 
escape Bapuji’s He noticed it immediately he came into the hall and 
lemarked, “ Isn’t this bucket marring the beauty of the place’” He used 
to come to the exhibition and spend a good deal of time there every day 

After this, when the Congress was convened at Faizpur, he wnote to 
me to come and take over the decoration ariangements The essence of 
the letter may be thus expressed “ The heart, having got a little, 
hankers foi all ” In the same letter he requested me to proceed to Seva- 
gram and meet him there In leply I pointed out that I was merely a 
painter and knew' little of architecture, and that, therefore, was not 
competent for the job In reply he wrote to me a fine letter which 
prompted me to accept his invitation The letter w'as m this strain ‘I 
do not w'ant an expert pianist but a sincere and devoted fiddler ” Accord- 
ingly I pioceeded to Sevagram Mahadev Desai conducted me into his 
presence As I took my seat in his cottage, I saw that he w'as busy minis- 
tering to Miraben and another Satyagrahi w'ho w'ere sick They were 
occupying .beds at tw'o corners of the room and Mahatmaji w'as engaged 
m giving medicines to them Though I w'as seated quite close to him, he 
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asked me to move still closer and remarked that as theie were patients in 
the room conversation would have to be conducted in lov tones I 
reverently touched his feet I was deeply moved by his simple gracious- 
ness How transparent and penetrating vas his look' I felt as if he 
could see right into the innermost depths of the heart I felt a constant 
urge to open out m} heart before his gaze, to tell him all mv inmost 
thoughts And what a divine smile ' It v ould indeed melt the hardest 
of hearts His words vere vithout any trace of hesitation or indistinct- 
ness, each vord seemed to sparkle like a clear-cut diamond Whatevei 
1 wished to say, as soon as I began saying it, he too gave his reply Avithout 
^v^aiting for me to finish it, as if he could lead all my unspoken thoughts 
The need for spoken language seemed to have become secondary He 
asked Mahadev to request Jamnalalji to arrange for an escort to take me 
to Faizpur and to arrange for my return journey 

While I was thus engaged vith Mahatmaji, a young American mis- 
sionary asked him vhat religion he piofessed and what shape the future 
religion of India was likely to assume ^Jiia*--FepIy~a:asverY brief Point- 
ing to the tvo sick persons in the room, he said, “To serve is ni)' religion, 
4jIo not voriv about the futuie ’’ He gave me letters of introduction to 
severM~€(^igress--\vmi5ers at Taizpur and told me in particular to get 
acquainted vith Vinobaji, saying, “You vill gieatly enjoy meeting him, 
he IS a learned man and a lover of good people, he has renounced his all 
for the motherland “ He added, “ I want to tell you about a unique 
featuic of the Faizpur Congress which is a novel idea of mine This 
Congress vill be for villageis and not foi townspeople Its setting should, 
therefore, be suited to Mllagers and should be made by village artisans 
out of materials commonly obtainable in the village Every Congress 
sonant mil gne you all assistance in your vork I am sure you vill 
achieve success ’’ He thus left the whole responsibility for the decora- 
tions on m> shoulders 

1 went to Fai/pur, met the engineers there and began to equip nn- 
scU for the task The actual start w'as made with the help of a few pupils 
from our Kala-Bha\ ana a couple of months before the Congress was 
due to hold Its session A few da\s before the opening of the Congress, 
Mahatmaji inspected our work and was ^erv pleased to find that the deco- 
rations were admirabh suited to a Milage Congress 
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I must mention here another events In order to convey the Congress 
President, Jawaharlalji, to the pandal a chariot was constructed out of a 
multi-coloured country jhooh and it was to be drawn by six pairs ot 
bullocks After a few days of preparation for the Congress Mahatmaji 
sent for me and said, “I have laid a wager with a young girl whom I look 
upon as my grand-daughter that you will piodiy:e within two days a chariot 
similai to that vhich wc have made for receiving Jav aharlalj', and set it 
up on the exhibition giounds complete with six pairs of bullocks — toy ones, 
ot course You must see to it that I win the bet ” We artists were 
greatly tickled by the idea and set to work We made six pairs of 
_^bullocks out ot bamboo framewmrk, attached them to the chariot and 
showed It to Mahatmaji At the sight of it he burst out into loud laughter 
like a boy Subsequently, m his public speech he made a special mention 
of the artistic wmrk done by us 

For the Haripura Congiess, 1 received the call again This time the 
Congress Avas to be extensive in sue and we, therefore, gathered there 
thiee or four months m advance Bapuji’s instructions about oui w'ork 
weie that the exhibition should be such that the villagers could see the 
artists’ creations w'hile walking along the road In other words, w^e weie 
to convert the whole Congress Nagar into an exhibition of the fine aits 
Accordingly, ive painted about 400 pictures, of the pata class, and used 
them for adorning the triumphal arches and the houses of the toun 
There was an exhibition of pictures too The pictures Avere so arranged 
that one could get a glimpse of the art-cultures of the different countiies 
of the Avorld When Gandhiji came to Haripura and met me, he hailed 
me AAuth ‘‘Well’ You are still alnc'” How beautifully these few words 
expressed both his admiration for my Avork and his love for me ! 

On another occasion I had an opportunity at Sevagram of having a 
few AA'ords Avith him on matteis of art He called me then in connection 
AAith lepairing a temple of jamnalalji and doing some mural decoiations 
in It The condition of the temple, hoAvevei, did not permit of any 
lepairs During the conveisation, he said, " Hoav about building another 
temple'?” “There are so many temples,” I remarked, expressing the 
view I then held “Why build more?” He kept quiet for a long time 
and then said, “Temples have to be reared again and again, because 
AvheneA'^er man aviU realise anew a true ideal he will feel an urge to dedi- 
cate a temple to it Moreover, a temple that enshrines an ideal AA^hich is 
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eternally true can never vanish from the earth ” Here I made bold to 
ask him a question I had a faint doubt still lurking in my mind that he 
did not give a high place to artistic creations in the domain of 
culture He said that all artistic achievements vrere dear to him if they 
helped in realising the ultimate truth Songs particularly brought him 
solace He said further, “If I had not taken the vow of a Satyagrahi foi 
the deliverance of my country I Avould probably ha>e occupied myself only 
With songs. But now there is no help for it: I have taken upon myself 
this mission In this life I shall not be able to divert myself to anything 
else, but that does not mean that I look dovn on the arts which are 
essential parts of human culture.” With a smile he added, “I know I ha\e 
earned notoriety as a philistine in art ” 

Mahatmaji may not be an artist in the same sense that we piofes- 
sional artists arc, nevertheless 1 cannot but consider him to be a true artist. 
All his life he has spent in creating his own peisonality and m fashioning 
others after his high ideal His mission is to make gods out of men of 
cla} I am sure his ideal vill inspire the arti st> of the vorld.. 

Another aspect of his has remained unexplained to many — namely, 
nhv he is against the manutactuie of goods by machinery It would be a 
mistake to think that he docs not approve of machines We artists would 
interpret his i icw m this way Machine-made articles may be useful and 
may add to the material wealth of nations, but they arc totally incapable 
ol expressing or communicating the spiiit of creation Mahatmaji’s view 
icprcscnts the true feeling of artists Any craft which does not bear the 
stamp of the artist’s pe^sonallt^ and his mind cannot express the lasa oi 
the indwelling spirit of art There is no universal w^ay of expressing arh 
only the essence of art is universal. It it were otherwise, creation would 
not haxe had such wonderful dnersity To achieve harmony in a w'orld 
oj such dncrsity is the role of the Supreme Artist This is true o( the 
human artist as well Art is eternall\ the same but its revelation to each 
indiMdual artist is diftcrent and there lies the source of originality m art 
M ass-produced articles ma) difter m kind from the artists’ oi craftsmen's 
handiwork and arc detrimental to society and to the individual They 
bring about barrenness, disharmony and maladjustment in society 
Though machines add much to man’s material wealth they leave his mind 
st.irecd of the jo\s of creation Instead of developing divine attribute 
m.m degenerates into a mere animal To the best of their abilities artists 
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endeavour to utilize simple materials and equipment in the creation of art 
Artists use as few and as simple materials as possible because the\ can 
thus express themselves better, and not because they have am inborn a^el- 
sion to instruments or machines 

I shall now gne an instance of hov simple things can help in creating 
beauty and in drawing a sympathetic artist towards Natuie A descrip- 
tion of my first meeting with Bapuji at Secagram vill illustrate mv point 
The cottage was slightly bigger than an aveiage one m the Milage It 
had verandahs on three sides, a tiled roof and a numbci of doors and 
windous for admitting light and an The floor and the vails vcic 
plastered over with cov'-dung , a mat was kept in one corner with a folded 
khaddai sheet and a pillow or cushion thereon for sitting and resting To 
the light of the khaddar scat were a few packing cases of deal-wood and 
cardboard containing letters and files In front was a packing case 
covered with khaddar to ser\e as a writing desk, on one side a large bottle 
of clear boiled drinking water, a small polished Gujarati loia of bell-metai 
covered with an iron-sheet shaped like a ptpal leaf, and a small bamboo 
basket Although the room was merely plastered oxer with coxx-dung it 
had an atmosphere of cleanliness, tidiness and quiet beauty There was 
no picture, photograph, figure or statue in the room There xxerc one or 
txvo niches, bordeied by some reliefs made by Miraben out of clay 

Outside the room I could see Ba and Miraben moxing to and fio, 
bus) seeing to all ariangcmcnts for the comfort of the guests and the in- 
mates of the asinavi Some villagers xxcie sitting in the xerandah, they 
used often to come and see Bapuji for xarious purposes Just beside the 
room xvas a coxxshed, xx'hich Mahatmaji used to superintend himself He 
XX as sitting in the lOom sparsely clad, bioxxn-skinned, simplicit) itself His 
diess consisted of a small piece of khaddai cloth xxoin tightlx round the 
xvaist, from xxhich xvas dangling a small xvatch, a pleasant smile xxas alxxaxs 
playing on his lips As I looked on him he appeared to me like a sxxord 
of fine temper, kept unsheathed, haxnng all the attributes of the swoid 
saxe that of Inm^a, and able to cut through the daik depths oi luiman 
Ignorance We xxcie talking now and then of art and enft, and ot Santi- 
niketan Obseixing that my ga/e xxas fixed on the pipal leaf of stecl-shctl 
coxenng the Iota he said, “Is it not beautiful? It bears the impress 
Natuie, morcoxei, a blacksmith of this \cr> xillage has nnde it and gixeii 
It to me as a token of his love It is xerx precious to me ’’ 1 think the 
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complete explanation of the principles of artistic creation is to be found in 
these fe-tt words Although there viere no objects of art in the loom, this 
pipal leaf made of steel had made complete amends for the deficiency 
The picture of Bapuji’s room that I have depicted bore at its corner, as 
the signature or the seal of the Goddess of Art, that burnished pipal leaf. 
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By Yusuf Meherally 

M ahatma Gandhi has been “the biggest name and the greatest 
\oicc” India has produced since the death of Akbar Even if we 
should go far back into her history, there are only two other names of 
comparable stature — Buddha and Asoka And there are not a few in the 
country today yho would rank him above both the philosopher-kings 

He confronts our disturbed world in two different loles First, as 
a lebel against British lulc in India Second, as the prophet of a new 
cn iluation and a nev social philosophy 

To India his services have been unique To a battered and oppressed 
people he gave a new iiope and a new self-respect He gave them a plan 
and a direction, a battlc-cry and a remarkable weapon of struggle 

His services to the world at large arc being increasingly recognised 
What precisely is his contribution? 

The problem of ci eating a new heaven on earth has perplexed 
mankind for ages The world’s greatest prophets, philosophers and 
statesmen have again and again faced the great question How is oppres- 
sion and exploitation to be fought^ How is progress to be secured and 
how preserved^ Can sccuiity be obtained only at the puce of organized 
violence 'f’ Is history a succession of blood baths Is there a way out'?^ 
Gandhi has sought to supply the answer 

Gandhi -was fourteen when Karl Marx died and twenty-six when 
Engels passed away At that time, howevei, he ivas unaivaie of the 
contribution of either He lived in a country where traditionally the arts 
of peace have been extolled above the w avs of war, and ivhere the seer who 
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renounced the good things ot life \Aas the hero, rather than the bemedalled 
commander in all his transient glory Moreover, he lived m a country 
that had been forcibly disaimed and emasculated by a poveiful foreign 
imperialism Is it to be vondered at that in a country where the objective 
facts suggested and history proclaimed it, Gandhi rathei than any othei 
figure on the contemporary scene should have worked out the non-A lolcnt 
solution as a fulfilment of life’s mighty pin poses ^ 

To dynamic non-violence he allied the veapon of direct action In 
doing so, he set his face against both the caution of the giadualists and the 
impatience of the insurrectionists His v as the new middle vay, the 
path of toil and trouble certainly, but one that by its very humanity dulled 
the edge of the opponent’s resistance by an appeal to the very best in his 
natuie The gams of direct action thus obtained are in Gandhi’s opinion 
more enduring than those 'obtained by a successful revolt Foi the lallci 
harbours in itself the geim of discontent, which has often led to an even 
moie bloody counter-! evolution 

His technique of action has been his veiy ovn It firmly demands 
resistance to vrong Not by retaliating in kind, but by touching the mind 
and licait of the opposing party, by the powei of one’s own suftciing 
Suftenng home and not returned, suffeiing enduied patiently and cliccr- 
lulK, that IS the new talisman This is designed not only to ensure the 
ultimate triumph of the suffcrei but also to educate the wrong-doei himself 
m the process It is designed to convcit an eiring and implacable oppon- 
ent into a possible ally by a change of hcait In shoit, foi the vrong 
implacable opposition, foi the viong-doei infinite compassion — that is liic 
Gandhi an approach 

The facts of his hfe gne us an intimate glimpse into his personality 
and spiritual development As often happens, the i cbel vas born into a 
eonser\ati\c household When he left for England at the age of nineteen 
to (jualife for the Oai, he had alrcade been mairied scAcn leais and was 
a fatiier 

He inherited his intense religious outlook on life from lus mother 
Possessed of a strong personahti, her snnjile pietv ami deep demotion 
made an abiding impiession on his mind She fasted frequentlv ’^h't 
. d'^v passed uithout lier visiting the Ilaztlj — the \'aishna\a temple 
li'ear'. later. Gandhi w.-'s to risk fus life in oru of his momentous fasts, in 
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an appeal to oithodovy to thioM open the temples to the so-called un- 
touchables Intellectuals, who Avere soicly pu//decl at Gandhiji’s insist- 
ence on a right that they themseh^es did not pii/i.e, haA^e a clue here — I ioaa^ 
liom the Mahatma’s subconscious stoie of memoiy there flashed the 
lecollection of his daily Ansits to the temple Avith his mothei and hoAA' 
devoutly she and othei s liad prized the prnnlege He noAv Avorked to 
share it Avith the Hanjans in a supieme effort to break the social barrieis 
that cruel custom had built aiound them 

For thiee geneiations his family had proAuded Prime Ministers to 
Aarious KathiaAAad States The family pride Avas piOA^erbial and so AA^as 
Its loyalty On one occasion, State intrigues obliged his grandfather, aa'Iio 
A\as Piime Mimstei of Porbandar, to seek refuge in a neighbouring State 
There he saluted the ruler AA'ith his left hand Asked to explain this glaring 
discourtesy, he stoutly declared that his light hand AA'^as pledged to Por- 
bandar The fact that he had not had a fan deal in the latter State did 
not shake his deep-seated loyalty 

His father, likcAvise, Avas Prime Minister of Rajkot and died a pen- 
sioner of the State Gandhi led one of his spectacular campaigns of 
Satyagiaha against the Rajkot ruler and his Bntish adAusers, undei Avhose 
thumb he aaes, for giaA^e bieach of faith This AA'as the occasion for 
another of his memorable fasts unto death, that shook the country from 
end to end 

The story of his struggles in South Atiica foims an astonishing 
chapter in the histoiy of human relationships A laAA' suit took Gandhi 
to South Afiica There, 1 ‘>0,000 of his countrymen In^ed in Anitual semi- 
slaA^ery, depriA^ed by a ruthless colour bai of all political and social lights 

On his A^ery hrst journey from Durban he Avas thiOAAn out of the 
lailAA^ay compartment at Maiitzburg despite his first-class ticket A night 
of spiritual agony decided him to stay on and face the Avoist The arro- 
gant AA>hite AA'ho thicAA^ Gandhi out had no idea he Avas making histoiy For 
the incident proA^ed to be a turning point in his life He not only stayed 
in South Africa, but remained for nearly tAvo decades, despite endless 
humiliations tie receiA'ed a thrashing foi presuming to AAalk on a foot- 
path Efforts Avere made to prcA’^ent him fiom practising in the courts 
His life AAas repeatedly threatened But neither Anolence nor lepeated 
teims of jail made anv diffeience The “coolie barrister” had bccoiiK a 
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nightmaie His campaigns of non-vlolent passive lesistance won a settle- 
ment fiom the astounded and obstinate Genet al Smuts Later he gave 
up his veiv laige and luctative piactice, founded the Phoenix Colony and 
started a new expel iment in community living Tolstoy was mo^ed to 
declare that his efforts constituted “the most impoitant of all the work 
now being done in the voild “ 

Gandhi leturned to his countiy with the realisation' that South Afiica 
Avould have to be fought and won in India Heie his profound loyalty 
to British lule leceived a great shock At the close of the fiist World 
Wai, in spite of her gieat sacrifices, India was lewarded not with Home 
Rule but with the Roulatt Act and the massacre of Amritsar and its in- 
ciedibly brutal afteimath A great wave of indignation swept ovei the 
country Gandhi launched his campaign of non-co-opeiation The Hindus 
and Muslims made common cause ovei the twin issues of the Punjab and 
Khilafai wrongs At the height of the campaign he called off the struggle 
because of an act of mob violence at Chauri Chaura, an obscure townlet 
in the United Provinces Theie was widespread consternation and 
chagiin at thisi decision But for the Mahatma non-violence was all 
important The crafty British Government seized the opportunity vith 
evident lelief He was soon ariested, and sentenced to six yeais’ im- 
prisonment The memoiable trial has often been compaied to aiiothei 
diat took place at Jerusalem, 2,000 years ago 

A decade latei he was leading another gigantic stiuggle against the 
British Raj Over a bundled thousand of his suppoiters, men and women 
alike, suffered impiisonment, not to speak of innumerable other hardships 
The foieign government was shaken to its core and made peace The 
Gandhi-Iiwin Pact between the Viceroy, Lord Irwin, and the half-naked 
hakir of Mi Winston Churchill’s description, paved the va) for the 
Mahatma to attend the caietully packed second Round Table Confeience, 
as the sole repiesentative of the Congiess Nothing came out of it, and 
on his leturn he was forced to launch another campaign of civil disobedi- 
ence. The lathi and the bullet, jail and martial law ruled India for the 
next tv o years 

In 1934 he retired from the Congiess and public life and from his 
ashiam in Sevagiam devoted himself with zest to his faA^ourite construc- 
tive piogramme The pioblem of the intense poveitv and exploitation 
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of the rural masses, scattered over the 700,000 villages of India, underled, 
underclothed and heavil)r in debt, v as ever before his eyes His efforts 
to help them has to a large extent been the story of the nationalist move- 
ment reaching the villages 

It is interesting to note that his earlier views on the industrial civiliza- 
tion have matured with time His protest against the machine is now " 
essentially a protest against the enslavement of humanity in the name of 
technological progress The chaikha, he declares, is itself an exquisite 
piece of machinery What scares him probably are the Grapes of Wrath 

Gandhi’s hand-made cloth has become the uniform of the nationalist 
movement The All-India Spinners’ Association founded in 1923 was 
servicing 15,110 villages in 1941-42, giving work to 3,54,257 artisans It 
IS well vorth noticing that with a capital of only 50 lakhs of rupees, it is 
providing work foi half as many people as the entire textile industry of 
India vith a capital one hundred times as large Similarly his Village 
Industries Association has been working for a revival of lost village crafts 
and providing subsidiary occupation to large numbers of the unemployed 
in the countryside 

The “Quit India’’ movement occupied the centre of the stage, after 
the failure of the mission of Sir Stafford Cripps It marked a new high 
in Gandhi’s influence and popularity It was the biggest thing of his life 
Incidentally also, it vas the biggest non-violent effort in the history of the 
world by a country struggling to be free 

Gandhi’s many-sidedness has been truly amazing His political acti- 
vities have tended to overshadow the othei aspects of his work Foi 
example, all the social reformers in India put together during the last 
hundred years, have not done as much for the emancipation of Indian 
womanhood, as he single-handed His work for the Harijans has sounded 
the death-knell of untouchability Prohibition w^as introduced in Bombay 
and other select aieas by the Congress Ministries, under his inspiration 
He has been the most quoted journalist in India and his journals the most 
read periodicals in this country His efforts have established Hindustani 
as the Itngiia fianca His Wardha Scheme of Education promises to re- 
volutionise educational ideals and practice 

Other great leaders m the past as well as in present times have ruled 
and continue to rule men’s minds and hearts by the pow-ei they wield as 
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heads of powerful countiies To Gandhi alone belongs the distinction of 
being able to do so without any semblance of state powei This circum- 
stance alone ensures for him the moial leadeiship of the \^oild It is 
open to doubt whether any othei single figuie in world history has had a 
personal following even half as large as his He has already passed into 
legend 

He IS full of gaiety and laughter and has a most chaiming sense of 
humour Acharya Knpalani, one of his most intellectual devotees, once 
remarked that the Congress represents the statesmanship of Gandhi, the 
a<;hiam his austerity and the Gujarat Vidyapith his laughtei 

Almost the first question that an Indian is asked m a foreign country 
is about Gandhi In 1938 I happened to be travelling fiom Nev York 
to Mexico — a 3,000-mile journey by car At a wayside seivice station 
the car halted for supplies The attendant, scanning my Indian costume 
WMth interest foi a while, could restiain himself no longer 

“What countiy do you come from"?” he enquiied 

“India,” I replied 

“India, eh"? Howl’s good old Gandhi'?” 

“Fine ” 

“Is he still fasting"?” 

“Sure ” 

“Howl’s the goat?” 

“Going stiong ” 

This was somewhere in the state of Virginia, many miles away fiom 
the nearest town He and othei s plied me with othei questions and 
when we veie ready to leave refused to charge for refreshments Such 
IS the interest of the common man everywhere in Gandhi 

Another incident, under a very different setting, comes to mind I 
w'as to speak on India before a select gatheiing of educationists, mostly 
attached to the Columbia University On purpose, I devoted very much 
more than half my talk to the Wardha Scheme of Education, in an effort 
to ascertain their reactions Not a little to my sui prise, they vied wMth 
one another in praising its mam ideas One of them described it as 
“i evolutionary and right” Another said it was “positively refreshing” 
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REBEL AND PROPHET 


A third lemarked, “Wouldn’t it be a joy to introduce it over here^’’ So 
emphatic was the chorus of piaise that ultimately it was I who suggested 
objections to the Wardha Scheme so as to canalise discussion 

“ Not many m India,’’ 1 said, “believe that the scheme will be self- 
supporting ” 

“That, of couise, is only too tuie,’’ was the leply “But that’s 
baldly any objection on merits Some of our universities have endow- 
ments running into millions and yet they aie not self-supporting So 
w hat ? The deficit must come obviously fi om the public exchequer ” 

“Then,” I proceeded, “look at the curiiculum Only one houi and 
twenty minutes, out of a fiie hours’ study time, is devoted to the academic 
side, while three houis and foity minutes aie assigned to vocational 
training Surely this is not a fan allocation ot time^” 

“The way I look at it,” said a well-know'ii piofcssoi, “ is this This 
Gandhi of youis seems a fai more shrew'd and practical person than we 
took him loi He knew' very w'ell that dons like us wall pounce upon his 
scheme and teal it to bits So he seems to have deliberately advocated 
this rather lopsided distribution of time as betw'een academic and voca- 
tional training I guess he^would be only too willing to make concessions 
so as to secure a fifty-fifty arrangement ” 

The meeting ended by eveiyone asking toi moie particulats and moit 
litcratiue It -was an altogethei exhilaiating experience foi me 

Gandhi tiuly belongs to all time and all mankind Whethei one 
thinks of him as the woild statesman or the Indian patriot, there is about 
him the unmistakable gestuie of immortality What bettei words could 
be found to epitomise so significant and so magnificent a careei than that 
his ambition w'as “to wipe CAeiy tear from eveiy eye”’ 
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Kotchety, Russia, 
Septeinbei 7 , 1910 

I RECEIVED your journal, and uas pleased to learn all contained 
therein concerning the passive resisters, and I felt like telling you all 
the thoughts which that reading called up to me 

The longer I live, and especially now, vhen I vividly feel the nearness 
of death, I want to tell others what I feel so particularly clearly and vhat 
to my mind is of great importance — namely, that which is called “Passive 
Resistance,” but which is in reality nothing else than the teaching of love 
uncorrupted by false interpretations That love, which is the striving for 
the union of human souls and the activity derived from it is the highest 
and only law of human life, and in the depth of his soul every human being 
(as we most clearly see in children) feels and knovs this, he knows this 
until he IS entangled by the false teachings of the world This law' was 
proclaimed by all — by the Indian as by the Chinese, Hebrew^ Greek and 
Roman sages of the world I think this law^ was most clearly expressed 
by Christ, who plainly said, “In love alone is all the law' and the prophets ” 

But, foreseeing the coriuption to w'hich this law may be subject, he 
straightway pointed out the dangei of its corruption, which is natuial to 
people w'ho live in worldly interests — the danger, namely, which justifies 
the defence of those interests by the use of force, or, as he said, “with 
blows to answ'er blows, by force to take back things usurped,” etc He 
knew', as every sensible man must know', that the use of force is incom- 
patible w'lth love as the fundamental law' of life, that as soon as violence is 
permitted, m W'hichever case it may be, the insufficiency of the law' of love 
IS acknowledged, and by this the veiy law' of love is denied The whole 
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Christian ci\ tli/ation, so brilliant ouhvaidlv, grew up on this self-evident 
and strange misunderstanding and contradiction, sometimes conscious but 
mostl) unconscious 

In reality, as soon as lorce was admitted into love, there was no more 
love, there could he no love as the law of life, and as there was no law 
ot love, there was no lav at all except violence, i e the power of the 
strongest So lived Christian humanity for nineteen centuries It is true 
that in all times people were guided by violence in arranging their lives 

The difference between the CFiristian nations and all other nations is 
only that in the Christian woild the law of love was expressed clearly and 
dehnitely, w hereas it w'as not so expressed in any other religious teaching, 
and that the people of the Christian w'orld have solemnly accepted this 
law, whilst at the same time they have permitted violence, and built their 
Incs on Molence, and that is why the whole life of the Christian peoples 
IS a continuous contradiction between that w'hich they profess and the 
principles on which they older their lives — a contradiction between love 
accepted as the law of life and violence w'hich is recognised and praised, 
acknowledged even as a necessity in different phases of life, such as the 
pow’er of rulers, courts, and armies This contradiction ahvays grew with 
the development of the people of the Christian w'orld, and lately, it reached 
the ultimate stage 

The question now evidently stands thus cither to admit that we do 
not recognise any Christian teaching at all, arranging oui lives only by 
power of the stronger, or that all our compulsory taxes, court and police 
establishments, but mainly our armies, must be abolished 

This year, in spring, at a Scripture examination in a girls’ high school 
at Moscow^ the teacher and the bishop present asked the girls questions 
on the Commandments, and especially on the Sixth, "Thou shalt not kill ’’ 
After a correct answ^er the bishop generally put another question, whether 
killing was always in all cases forbidden by God’s law, and the unhappy 
young ladies w'ere forced by previous instruction to answer, "Not always” 
— that killing was permitted in w'ar and m execution of criminals Still, 
when one of these unfortunate young ladies (Avhat I am telling is not an 
invention, but a fact told me by an eye-wntness) , after her first examina- 
tion was asked the usual question, if killing Avere always sinful, she became 
agitated, and blushing, decisively answered, "Ahvays”, and to all the usual 
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sophisms of the bishop she answer ed with decided conviction, that killing 
always was forbidden in the Old Testament and not only killing was for- 
bidden by Christ, but even every wrong against a brother Notwithstand- 
ing all his grandeur and ait of speech, the bishop became silent and the 
girl remained victorious 

Yes, we can talk in our ne^\spapels of 'the progress of aviation, of 
complicated diplomatic relations, of different clubs and conventions, of 
unions of different kinds, of so-called productions of art, and keep silent 
about what that 3^oung lady said But it cannot be passed over m silence, 
because it is felt, more or less dimly, but always felt, by every man iri the 
Christian world Socialism, Communism, Anarchism, Salvation Army, 
increasing crime, unemployment, the growing insane luxury of the rich and 
misery of the poor, the alarmingly increasing number of suicides — all these 
are the signs of that internal contradiction which must be solved and can- 
not remain unsolved And they must be solved in the sense of acknowledg- 
ing the law of love and denying violence 

Therefore, your activity in the Transvaal, as it seems to us, at this 
end of the world, is the most essential work, the most important of all 
the work now being done in the world, v herein not only the nations of the 
Christian, but of all the world, will unavoidably take part 

I think that you will be pleased to knov that here m Russia this 
activity IS also fast developing in the way of refusals to serve in the Army, 
the number of which inci eases from year to year However insignificant 
is the number of oui people who are passive resisters in Russia who refuse 
to serve in the Army, these and the others can boldly sav that God is with 
them And God is more powerful than man 

In acknowledging Christianity even m that corrupt form m which 
It is piofessed amongst the Chiistian nations, and at the same time in 
acknowledging the necessity of armies and armament for killing on the 
greatest scale m wars, there is such a clear clamouring contradiction, that 
It must sooner or later, possibly very soon, inevitably reveal itself and 
annihilate either the professing of the Christian religion, which is indis- 
pensable in keeping up these forces, or the existence of armies and all the 
violence kept up by them, which is not less necessary for power This 
contradiction is felt by all governments, by your British as well as by our 
Russian Governments, and out of a general feeling of self-preservation 
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the persecution by them (as seen m Russia and m the journal sent by you) 
against such anti-government activity, as those above-mentioned, is carried 
on with more energy than against any other form of opposition The 
governments know where their chief danger lies, and they vigilantly guard 
m this question, not only their interests, but the question “To be or not 
to be?” 
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SATYAeRAHA CAMPAIGNS 


1. IN SOUTH AFRICA 

First Stage- 

Septemihei 11, 1906 Staite'd m J ohanncsbin g 

Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance seeking to curtail furthei 
rights of Asiatic settleis in South Afiica published in Transvaal 
Government Gazette Extraordinaiy on August 22, 1906 About 
3,000 delegates of the Indian settlers met at Johannesburg on Sept- 
ember 11, 1906, and pledged solemnly, “vith God as witness,” to 
resist by non-violent means the bill, if it was passed into law Civil 
resistance Two hundred people with Gandhiji sentenced to various 
terms of imprisonment On Jannaiy 30, 1907, settlement between 
Gandhiji and General Smuts 

\ 

Second Stage 

August 16, 1908 Resumed w J ohannesbui g 

Smuts could not keep promise that the Ordinance would be re- 
pealed if Indians registered voluntarily Satyagraha resumed with 
bonfire of 2,000 certificates of domicile in public meeting at^Johannes- 
burg, on August 16, 1908 Imprisonment, fines, persecution heaped 
upon Satyagrahis Flogging and firing on large scale in mining areas 

Third Stage 

Octobei 28, 1913 Mmch fiom Neiucastle to Volksiiist 

Gandhiji led great march across Transvaal border from New- 
castle in Natal Province Over 6,000 Indian miners on strike 
Hundreds courted jail Aftei due notice to Government, 2,037 men, 
127 women, and 75 children began their march into the Transvaal 
area Arrest of Gandhiji and marchers Provisional settlement 
Gandhiji released Satyagraha suspended for last time on January 21, 
1914, after correspondence with General Smuts 

Relief of Indians Act became law in July 1914 repealing the 
£3 tax and meeting almost all the demands of the Indian settlers. 
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/ 6. Rowlait Act Satyagraha, Apul 6 , 1919 - 

First alUndia campaign that Gandhiji led Protest against the 
enforcement of Rowlatt Act which deprived citizens of primary civic 
rights in the matter of trials for sedition etc Gandhiji issued instruc- 
tions from Madras on March 23, 1919 Fasting, prayer, haitaJ, 
-protest meetings enjoined Satyagrahis to bieak civilly pi ess law and 
law regarding prosciibed literature One neek set apart from Apiil 
6 to 13 for this Police shooting and mob violence m half a dozen 
places In Jallianwala Bagh, Amritsar, about 20,000 unarmed 
citizens assembled to protest Military under General Dyer opened 
fire According to official figures about 400 n ere killed and between 
a thousand and two wounded 

Gandhiji suspended movement on April 18, 1919, obseived that 
he had miscalculated the forces of evil and committed “Himalayan 
blunder ” Reiterated faith in Satyagraha and emphasised Satyagraha 
not cause of outbreak of violence but restraining influence 

y7 Non-violent Non-co-operation, August 1 , 1920 , 

Second ail-India campaign Against Punjab and the Khtlafat 
wrongs and tor the attainment of szvaia] The Khdafat committee 
adopted Gandhiji’s programme He surrendered his Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal on August 1 and inaugurated non-violent non-co-operation 

Non-co-operation adopted by special Congress session at Cal- 
cutta on September 4 Surrender of titles and honorary posts', 
boycott of Government schools and colleges, of law courts, of 
elections and legislatures, starting of national schools, establishment 
of panchayats, increase in Congress membership, spread of khaddar, 
collection of a swaraj fund Mere important features of programme 
About 30,000 jailed by the end of 1921 Full programme of non- 
co-operation including no-tax campaign to be carried on in Bardoli 
taiuka in February 1922 Meamvhile violence at Chauri Chaura 
and Gandhiji suspended Bardoli programme Arrested on March 
10 and sentenced to six years on March 18 In November 1922, 
movement suspended Council-entry programme began to gam 
ground Phenomenal avakening among the masses 
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SATYAGRAHA CAMPAIGNS 

8 Vykom, Tr a van core, 192 ^ 

Untouchables not allowed to pass by a public road at Vykom, 
village in Travancoie Volunteers started Satyagraha by trying to 
pass by load along v ith untouchables State supported orthodox com- 
munity with police aid Baiiicades erected, police cordon formed 
Gandhiji suggested volunteers should stand in fiont of barricades in 
prayeiful mood In the end, State withdrew its support and the 
orthodox gave way In 1936, the Mahaiaja of Travancoie threw 
open all State temples to all Hindus including untouchables 

9 Madras, Auguu, 1927 

Some Congressmen m Madias started Satyagraha foi removal 
of statue of Neill — a British general connected with 1857 rebellion 
Gandhiji supported Satyagiaha in Young India Satyagraha discon- 
tinued after sometime In 1937 Congress Mimitiy got statue 
removed 

10 Bardoli, G xj j ATI. Fehiiiaiy 12, 1928 

No-ta\ campaign against mciement in land levenue by Settle- 
ment Revision Officers in Bardoli taliika Struggle for over six months 
Peasants suffered heavily Attachments, forfeitures, ai rests Govern- 
ment ordered enquiry Broomfield Committee gave finding that 
peasants were in the right and that the 22 pei cent inciease in land 
revenue was “sheei loot ” 

11 Civil Disobedience, Maich 12, 1930 

Third all-India Satyagraha campaign In December 1929, 
Congress declared complete independence as its creed and January 26, 
1930, was observed as Independence Day throughout India Pledge 
taken by all to fight for swaiaj On March 12, Gandhiji started 
histone 200-mile march from Ahmedabad to Dandt April 6 fixed 
for breaking the Salt Lav Millions broke lav and courted jail 
Raids on salt depots at Dharasna, Wadala, Shiroda, Sanekatta 
Lathi freely used by police In single raid at Dharasna 289 volun- 
teers wounded Bieach of other laws By March 1931, more than 
95,000 jailed Thousands suffered from lathi charges Filing in 
some places No-ta\ campaign in some areas Gandhiji jailed in May 
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After negotiations foi about a month Gandhi-Irwm Pact was 
signed on March 5, 1931 Ordinances withdrawn, salt law loosened, 
to enable poor people to use salt freely 

12. Sirs I, Siddapur^ Hirekerur, Mm ch, 1931 : 

On account of failure of crops peasants of three tahtkas in 
Karnatak appealed to Government for suspension of revenue 
Government refused^ said it was political move — those were days of 
civil disobedience movement Peasants resorted to no-tax campaign 
Attachment of property, forfeiture and other harassments Peasants 
firm Even aftei Gandhi-Irv in Pact, campaign continued — as it v as 
not political — vith Gandhiji’s moial support Authorities agreed to 
some concessions in May 1931 Attached property returned, for- 
feiture notices withdrawn, arrested persons released, pending cases 
cancelled In November more concessions in Sirsi and Siddapur 

13 Civil Disobedience, Decembe? 31, 1931 

Gandhiji returned to India fiom R T C on December 28, 
1931 By that time, ordinances promulgated in U P and Frontiei, 
Jawaharial Nehru and Khan Abdul Ghaftar Khan arrested 
Viceroy’s refusal to discuss the ordinances and arrests with Gandhiji 
Congress forced to declare resumption of civil disobedience on Decem- 
ber 31 Gandhiji once more tiied to negotiate but Wilhngdon’s 
refusal of fiee interview On January 4, 1932, Gandhiji and 
Vallabhbhai Patel arrested Ordinances pi omulgated, Congress 
committees declared unlawful along with numerous national schools, 
kisan sabhas etc Thousands of Congress workers detained or in- 
terned Laws broken by thousands Boycott of foreign cloth and 
foreign' firms and business concerns tightened No-tax campaigns in 
Gujarat, Karnatak, and Bengal In September 1932 diveision on 
account of Gandhiji’s Harijan fast By the end of 1932, a lakh of 
people in jail Shootings in Peshavar and other places In May 
1933 mass civil disobedience suspended, individual civil disobedience 
started Continued till July 1934, vhen movement was suspended 
by the All-India Congicss Committee on recommendation made by 
Gandhiji 
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14 1 N D I V I D L- A 1 S A r \ A G R A II A, Oclobct , 1940 

Ficedom of speech the issue Gandhiji’s plea for freedom to 
express and propagate one’s vieu regaiding war But Government 
did not agiee Vinoba Bhavc chosen by Gandhiji as first Satyagrahi 
to preach openly against war Vinoba arrested and sentenced 
About 30,000 paiticipated in Satyagraha after giving notice to 
Go\cinment and vere sentenced oi detained About 400 membeis 
horn ProMiKial Legislatures, about 30 from the Central Legislature, 
and all Woiking Committee membeis took part It was “ Repre- 
sentatn c Satvagraha ” Gandhiji himself not arrested In Decem- 
bei ^ 1941, Government leleased all individual Satyagrahis as a 
gesture Congress did not levive movement Pre-occupied vith 
pioblem of self-sufhciencv and self-defence since Japan was near 
India’s boidei 

15 “Q l 1 l I N D 1 a” C A M P A 1 G N, 8, 1942 

After lailuie of Cupps negotiations Gandhiji started “Quit 
India” campaign British Government’s lefusal to recognise Indian 
independence and part n ith pow er A I C C in Bombay on August 
8, 1942, declared that India had no other nay but to sanction non- 
Molent mass struggle under Gandhiji’s leadership foi her right to 
freedom After passing ol resolution, Gandhiji said that he would 
communicate nith Viceroy before launching movement Govern- 
ment, howexer, did not nait and by the morning of August 9, 
ancsted and detained Gandhiji and Woiking Committee members 
and thousands of Congiessmen Ordinances promulgated and 
Congress organizations declared unlaxx fill 
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IN JAILS 


1. IN SOUTH AFRICA 


January 10, 1908 

Johannesbin g 

Two months’ simple im- 
prisonment Released 
on January 30, 1908 

October 15, 1908 

Volksrust and 
Pretoria 

About two months in 
different jails 

November 6, 1913 

Palm ford 

Ai rested and leleased 
on bail 

November 8, 1913 

Standcr ton 

Ariested and leleased 
on bail 

November 9, 1913 

T eakivor th 

Arrested and taken to 
Dundee foi trial 

November 11, 1913 

Dundee 

Nine months’ iigorous 
imprisonment 

November 17, 1913 

Folksrust 

Three months’ rigoi ous 
imprisonment, kept in 
jail tor a few days 

November, 1913 

Bloemfontein 

Transferred from Volks- 
rust Released on 

December 18, 1913 


Flut impiisonment in Johannesburg on January 10, 1908 Sentenced 
to bvo months’ simple imprisonment for disobeying an older to leave the 
Fiansvaal Taken to the fort of Johanncsbuig in prison garb and 
thrown into a cell with negroes and Common Lav ciiminals Released 
on January 30, 1908, as a result of a settlement ai rived at between him 
and General Smuts 

Struggle resumed on August 16, 1908, on account of breach of 
promise bv Gcneial Smuts But for two months in Octobcr-Deccmbei , 
1908, Gandhiji not put in prison till Novcmbci 6, 1913 
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11. IN INDIA 



Ap)iJ 17, 1917 

Motthau 

Served vith a notice to 
quit but not arrested 

Apul 10, 1919 

Kosi 

Arrested and escoited 
back to Bombay 

MaicJi 10, 1922 

Sabaimati 

Ai rested for sedition 

Manh IS, 1922 

Yci avda 

Sentenced to six yeais 
and taken to Yeravda. 
Released on Febru- 
ary 7, 1924 

May 5, 1930 

Ycf avda 

Arrested at Karadi, 
taken to Yeravda 
Released on January 
26, 1931 

January 4, 1932 

Yl ravda 

Arrested in Bombay and 
taken to Yeravda 
Released on May 8, 
1933 

Juh 31, 1933 

Yei avda 

Arrested and detained 
Released but put 
under restraint order 
on August 4, 1933 

August 4, 1933 

Poona 

Sentenced to one year. 
Released on August 
23, 1933. 

August 9, 1912 

Aga Khan Palate 

Arrested in Bombay and 
detained in Aga Khan 
Palace Released on 
May 6, 1944, on ac- 
count of illness 


First clash -with authorities in India on April 17, 1917 He had gone 
to Motihari to inquire into the grievances of Champaran peasants Served 
iMth notice to quit district Refused Tried but not sentenced Case 
ithdrawn 
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In 1919 while piotecding to J^iiij.ih on uigent call dining S.ityagraha 
Week — April 6 to 13 — arrested on April 10 at Kosi near Delhi and 
escorted hack to Bombai No case launched 

Anested on Mai eh 10, 1922, at Sabarniati for sedition for three 
artiiles in ) oini<f ludia Sentenced to si\ years' simple imprisonment and 
'■ent to Yciaida Attack of appendicitis Released on Fcbiuary 7, 
1924 

Dandi march on Mauh 12, 1930 Me encamped at Kaiadi and 
broke the salt law Not ai rested On night ol May 3, arrested iindei 
Regulation XXV of 1827 and lodged in Yciaida without trial on May 5. 
Released on Tamian 26, 1931 for negotiations with I oid Irwin Gandhi- 
Irwm Pact 

Ci\il disobedience lesiimetl on December 31, 1931 Gandhiji anested 
m the carlv moinmg ol ]amiar\ 4, 1932, along with Saidar Patel De- 
tained without trial uiuier Regulation 111 of 1818 

(jandhiji released on Ma\ 8, 1933, when he started purificatory fast 
lor 21 dais Decided upon offering individual civil disobedience on 
lull 31 Arrested and detained in Yeravda for a few davs Released and 
restraint order sened on August 4 He bioke it the very day Sentenced 
to one tears simple imprisonment Confined m Yeravda 

As protest against Communal Award, began fast which resulted in 
release Decided to restrict himself to anti-untouchabihty work ciiuing 
unexpired period of sentence up to August 4, 1934 

Arrest in Bombay on August 9, 1942 Detained under section 26 
of Defence of India Rules and conlined m Aga Khan Palace Released 
at 8 a m on May 6, 1944, on account of anaemia and other complaints 
which threatened to endanger his life 
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1913, Phoenix Penitential fast for a week for moial lapse of t^^o inmates 
at Settlement Took only one meal a day for next four and half 
months 

1914, Phoenix Fourteen days’ fast for similar leasons 

1918, Match 12, Ahmedabad Seeing A^eakness of Ahmedabad stiikers 
Gandhiji declared “Unless the strikers rally and continue the strike 
till a settlement is leached or until they leave the mill altogethei I 
M ill not touch any food ’’ Settlement reached after three days’ fast 

1919, Apiil 13, Sabaimati Penitential fast for three days when attempts 
were made to pull off rails at Nadiad Appeal to people to observe 
similar last for a day Suggested to those vho had been guilty of 
■\ lolence to confess 

J 1921 , Novembei 9-13, Bombay Five days’ fast following noting and 
blood-shed on occasion of Prince of Wales’ visit 

y 1922, Febiiiaiy second xveek, Baidoh Five days’ last m connection with 
Chauri Chaura incident 

1924, Septembei 18, Delhi 21 days’ fast as a lesult of Hindu-Mnshm 
riots in Kohat 

1925, Novembci 24, Sabaimati Seven davs’ last after discovering error 
among ashiam inmates 

1932, Septembei 20, noon, Yciavda Pmon Gandhiji’s decision to start 
*■ “a perpetual fast unto death from food ot any kind, save vater vith 

or without salt and soda’’ against MacDonald’s Communal Award 
At 5 pm on Septembei 26, Gandhiji vas handed a Government 
communique, which satisfied him Fast broken 

1932, Decembei 22, Yeiavda Piison Sympathetic last vith Appasaheb 
Patsvardhan vho asked for scavenger’s vork in jail and was refused 
by authorities Within two days assurance was given and fast broken 

^1933, May 8, Yeiavda Piison Self-purificatory fast for 21 days “a 
heart prayer for purification of myself and my associates for greater 
Mgilance and watchfulness in connection -with the Haiijan cause’’ 
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Goveinment released Gandhiji on 'the same day Fast concluded on 
May 29 at “Parnakuti” in Poona 

'4^33 1 August 16, Yeiavda Pusan Gandhiji lefused facilities granted 
befoie lelease in May Haiijan work not allowed from inside jail 
Fast On August 20, lemoved to Sassoon Flospital, still a piisonei 
By August 23 condition seiious Released unconditionally 

1934, July Irate lefoxmer attacked opponent of Harijan movement with 
lathi Gandhiji took to seven days’ last as “penance for intoleiance 
shown by opponents towaids one anothei ’’ 

1939, Maich 3, noon, Rajkot Gandhiji chaiged Rajkot lulei with bi-eak- 
ing solemn pact with people Fast Viceioy suggested with rulei’s 
assent arbitiation by Chief Justice of India, Sii Maunce Gwyei Fast 
bioken at 2-20 p m , on Match 7 

1943, Febuiaiy 10, noon, 4qa Khan Palace Three weeks’ fast in deten- 
tion — as appeal fiom Goveinment to God loi justice 
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THE TRICOLOUR 


1906 

Three colours saffron with eight stars across, white with 
Vandc Mataiam and green with moon to right and sun to left 
Proposed by some Indians in England and France who thought of an 
“Indian National Flag ” Not recognised in India 

1916 

Two COLOURS red and green, nith five led and four green 
stripes Emblem of Great Bear Union Jack at top lelt In vogue 
during “Home Rule” days 

1921 

Three colours nlnte, gieen and icd, nith chaikha across 
all colours Sponsored by Gandhiji at time of Bezwada session of 
AICC Used at Congress sessions till 1931, though not officially 
accepted by Congress 

1931 

One colour saffron, uith chaikha at top left Pioposcd by 
committee appointed by Working Committee after Karachi Congress 
Not approved by Working Committee 

August 

Three colours saffron, white and green, chaikha in blue 
colour in middle acioss vhite strip Length and breadth in pro- 
portion ot 3 2 

Proposed by Working Committee Foim of flag, suggested by 
Gandhiji retained with slight changes in ordei of colouis and posi- 
tion of chaikha 

Accepted by A I C C officially in Bombay 

Colours not symbols of communities Saffron repres ents courage 
and saciifice, ^yhlte tiuth and peace, green^taith and stren^i TJi£ - 
chaikha stands for the welfaie of the masses 


April 26 -has been obser^cd as National Flag Day from 1931. 
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ON eOD 

THERE IS an indefinable mysterious Power that per\ades e\er\- 
thing I feel it, though I do not se. e-it It is this unseen Power which 
makes itself felt and yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that I 
perceive through my senses It transcends the senses But it is possible 
to reason out the existence of God to a limited extent 

Even in ordinal y affairs W'e know’ that people do not know' who rules 
or w’hy and how’ he lules, and yet they know that there is a power that 
ceitainly rules In my tour last year in Mysore I met man\ poor Aillagers, 
and I found upon inquiry that they did not know who ruled Mysore, the\ 
simply said some god ruled it If the know’ledge of these poor people was 
so limited about then -ruler, I who am infinitely lesser m respect to God 
than they to their ruler need not be siiipiised if I do not realise the 
jncsence of God, the King of kings 

Nevertheless I do feel, as the poor Mllagers felt about Mysore, that 
thcie IS oiderliness in the universe, there is an unalterable Law governing 
eveiything and every being that exists or lives It is not a blind law , foi 
no blind law’ can govern the conduct of living beings, and thanks to the 
maivellous rescaichcs of Sir J C Bose, it can now be proted that eten 
matter is lile 

That Law', then, w'hich governs all life is God Law and the law- 
guer are one I may not deny the Law or the Law-Givei because I know 
so little about It oi Him Just as ni) denial oi ignorance of the existence 
of an earthly pow'ei will a\ail me nothing, c\ en so m\ denial of God ami 
His law' will not libeiate me liom its operation, wheicas humble and mute 
acceptance of divine authority makes life’s jouiney easier c^en as the 
acceptance of earthly uilc makes life under it easier 

1 do dimly percenc that whilst evci ythin g ai oum i_nie_is_e.\.eXrclnnu- 
ing, eLer-dytrnrrtl-wre-t s-TTndCTiV'iTrf^^ rharrhangi.. a— l-a xami-Piiw eiithaL is 
e hahgeless, that holds all tn pcthcix-dw4rHH-ea4^<^s,--dixx Dh es, and rc-cre alcx^ 
That infoiming Powei or Spirit is God, md since nothing else that I sec 
merely thiough the senses can or will persist, He alone is 

And IS this power bene\olcnt or malc\olent? 1 see it "is pureh bene- 
\olent For I can see that in the midst of death life persists, in the muFt 
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of untruth, truth persists, in the midst of darkness, light peisists Hence 
I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light He is Love He is the supreme 
Goo^ — — - — — 

But He IS no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if He ever does 
God, to be God, must rule the heart and transform it He must expiess 
Himself in every smallest act of His votary This can only be done 
Through a definite realisation more real than the five senses can ever 
produce Sense perceptions can be, and often are, false and deceptive, 
however real they mav appear to us Where there is a realisation outside 
the senses it is infallible It is proved, not by extianeous evidence, but in 
the transformed conduct and character of those who have felt the leal 
presence of God within 

Such testimony is to be found in the experiences of an unbroken line of 
piophets and sages in all countries and climes To reject this evidence is 
to deny oneself 

This realisation is preceded by an immovable faith He vho vould 
in his own person test the fact of God’s presence can do so by, a living 
faith, and since faith itself cannot be proved by extraneous evidence, the 
safest couise is to believe in the moral government of the world, and 
theiefore in the supremacy of the moral lav, the law of Truth and Loie 
Exeicise of faith will be the safest where there is a clear determination 
summarily to reject all that is contrary to Truth and Love 

I confess that I have no argument to con vince through reaso n Faith 
ti anscend? reason All I c^ advise is not to attempTThe impT^ible I 
cannot account for the existence of evil by any lational method To vant 
to do so IS to be co-equal with God I am therefore humble enough to 
recognise evil as such, and I call God long-suffering and patient precisely 
because He peimits evil in the world I knov that He has no evil in Him- 
self, and yet if there is evil He is the author of it and yet untouched by it 

I knov, too, that I shall never know God if I do not wrestle witli 
and against evil, even at the cost of life itself I am fortified in the belief 
bv my own humble and limited experience The purer I tiy to bec ome.j du>- 
neaicr to God I feel myself to be Hov lYrucTTm OTe shm ilcrT^ near to 
HmT vhen my faith is not a mere apolog)q as it is today, but has become 
as immovable as the Himalayas and as vhite as the snows on their peaks ^ 

1931 
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PRAYER has. saved my iife Without it, I should have been a 
lunatic long ago I have had my share of the bitteiest public and private 
experiences They thicv me into tempoiary dcspaii If I was able to 
get I id of that despair, it vas because of prayer Prayer lias not been a 
part of my life as tiuth has been Prayer came out of sheer necessity I 
found mystlf in a plight yhere I could not possibly be happy without 
piaycr The more my faith in God inci eased, the more irresistible became 
the veai ning foi pi ayei Li f e seemed to be dull and vacant v ithout it 

1 had attended the Christian religious services m South Africa, but 
they failed to grip me My Chiistian friends supplicated God, but I could 
not do so I failed grievously I started witb a disbelief in God and prayer 
And until at a late stage in life I did not feel anything like a void in life 
At that stage, I felt that as food was indispensable to the body, so was 
piayei indispensable foi the soul In fact, food for the body is not so 
necessary as prayer for the soul For starvation is often necessaiy in ordei 
to keep the body in health, but theie is no such thing as prayei staivation 
You cannot possibly have a surfeit of prayer 

Three of the greatest teachers of the world, Buddha, Jesus, and 
Mohammed, have left unimpeachable testimony that they found illumina- 
tion through piayei and could not possibly live without it Millions ol 
Christians, Hindus and Mussalmans find their only solace in life in piayer 
Either you vote them down as liars, oi as self-deluded people I will say 
that this “lying” has a charm for me, a truth-seeker, if it is “lying” that has 
given me that mainstay oi staff of life, without which I could not dare to 
live for a moment In spite of despair staring me in the face on the politi- 
cal horizon, 1 have never lost my peace In fact, I have found people who 
envy my peace That peace comes from piayer 

I am not a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be a man of prayer 
1 am mdilferent as to the form Everyone is a law unto himself in that 
respect But there ard some n ell-marked roads, and it is safe to walk 
along the beaten tracks trod by the ancient teachers 

— Cnltiii al TV O'! Id - 

/ 
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FRIENDS, I wis h to tender my hu mble apology for the long delay 
that to ok place before 1 was able to reach this place And you will readily 
accept the apology when I tell you that I am not responsibleToi the dela y 
nor'iVaF ilbjj maTrtrgHni^ (Laughter) The fact is that 1 

am like an animal on show, and my keepers in their over-kindness always 
manage to neglect a necessary chapter in this life, and that is pure accident 
in this case, they did not provide for the senes of accidents that happened 
to us — to me, keepers, and my earners Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless eloquence of the lady 
(Mis Besant) "who has just sat down, pray, do not believe that our Uni- 
versity has become a finished product, and that all the young men wdio aie 
to come to the University, that has yet to rise and come into existence, 
have also come and leturned from it finished citizens of a great empire 
Do not go away wnth any such impression, and if you, the student voild 
to which my remarks are supposed to be addressed this evening, considei 
for one moment that the spiritual life, for which this country is noted and 
for which this country has no rival, can be transmitted thiough the lip, 
pray, ^lieve me you are wrong You will never be able merely through 
the lip/to give the message thaMndia,T hope, will one day deliver to the 
world I myself have been “fed up” with speeche^nd lectures I except 
the lectures that have been delivered here during the last two days from 
this category, because they are necessary But I do venture to suggest to 
you that w^e have now reached almost the end of oui resources in speech- 
making, and it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our heaits have got to be touched and that 
our hands and feet have got to be moved 

We have been told during the last two days how necessary it is, if we 
arc to retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian character, that oin 
hands and feet should move in unison with our hearts. But this is only by 
way of preface I w^anted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation and 
shame for us that I am compelled this evening under the shadow of this 
great college, in this sacred city, to address my countrymen m a language 
that is foreign to me I know^ that if I vas appointed an examiner, to 
examine all those who have been attending during these two days this 
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senes of lectuies, most of those who might be evammed upon these lectures 
would fail And w'hy'? Because they have not been touched 

I was present at the sessions of the gieat Congiess in the month of 
December Thcte w'as a much vastei audience, and w'lll you believe me 
when I tell you that the only speeches that touched the huge audience in 
Bombay w'eie the speeches that w'Cie delivcied m Hindustani? In Bomba}', 
mind you, not m Benares w'heic cveiybody speaks Hindi But betw'een 
the veinaculais of the Bombay Picsidencv on the one hand, and Hindi 
on the other, no such gieat dividing line exists as theie does betw'een 
English and the sistci languages of India, and the Congiess audience w'as 
better able to follow' the speakeis m Hindi I am hoping that this Univei- 
sity will see to it that the youths w’ho come to it w'lll leceive their instruc- 
tion through the medium of then veinaculais Oui language is the 
reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that oiu languages are too poor 
to express the best thought, then say that the sooner w'e are wiped out 
of existence the better foi us Is there a man w'ho dreams that English 
can evei become the national language of India (Cues of “Nevei”) 
Why this handicap on the nation^ fust considei for one moment wdiat an 
unequal i ace oui lads have to run w ith every English lad 

1 had the privilege of a close conversation wnth some Poona profes- 
sors They assuied me that every Indian youth, because he reached his 
know'ledge thiough the English language , lost at least six precious yeais of 
life Multiply that by the numbe r of students turned out by oui school s 
in id eoHeges . a n d~Tihd out toi voui s elves hoiv -juanv-th o uaa-a d-y ea rs b ai'c 
iTc en lost t ' o ~TlTe~nation The chaige against us is that we have no initiative 
fldw can w'e have any if w'c are to devote the piecious yeais of our life 
to the mastery of a foicign tongue^ We fail in this attempt also Was it 
possible for any speaker yesterday and today to impress his audience as 
W'as possible for Mi Higginbotham^ It was not the fault of the previous 
speakers that they could not engage the audience They had moie than 
substance enough for us in their addresses But then addresses could not 
go home to us I have heard it said that after all it is English-educated 
India w'hicli is leading and w'hich is doing all the things for the nation It 
w'ould be monstious if it were otherw'ise The only education w'e receive 
is English education Surely we must show' something foi it But sup- 
pose that W'e had been receiving during the past fifty )'ears education 
through our veinaculars, w'hat should w'e have today ^ We should have 
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today a free India, e should have oui educated men, not as if they were 
foreigners in their o'Avn land but speaking to the heart of the nation, they 
would be working amongst the poorest of the poor, and whatevei they 
would have gained during the fifty years would be a heritage for the 
nation (Applause) Today even our wives are not the sharers in our 
best thought Look at Professor Bose and Professor Ray and their 
brilliant researches Is it not a shame that their leseaiches are not the 
common property of the masses^ 

Let us now turn to another subject 

The Congress has passed a resolution about, self-government, and I 
have no doubt that the All-India Congiess Committee and the Muslim 
League will do their duty and come forward with some tangible sugges- 
tions But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am not so much interest- 
ed in what they will be able to produce as I am interested in anything that 
the student world is going to produce or the masses are going to produce 
No paper conti ibution will ever give us self-government No amount of 
speeches vill ever make us fit for self-government It is only our con- 
duct that will fit us for it (Applause) And how are ve trying to govern 
ourselves 

I want to think audibly this evening I do not want to make a speech 
and if you find me this evening speaking without reserve, pray, considei 
that you are only sharing the thoughts of a man who allows himself to 
tliink audibly, and if you think that I seem to transgress the limits that 
courtesy imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may be taking I 
visited the Vishwanath temple last evening, and as I vas walking thiough i 
those lanes, these weie the thoughts that touched me If a strangei drop- 
ped from above on to this gieat temple, and he had to consider Avhat we as 
Hindus vere would he not be justified in condemning us'^‘ Is not this 
great temple a reflection of our own charactei ^ I speak feelingly, as a 

Hindu Is It right that the lanes of our sacred templp shoul d he a^ 

jis they are' ^ The houses round about are built anyhow The lanes are 
toituous and narrov If even our temples are not models of roominess 
and cleanliness, what can our self-government be? Shall our temples be 
abodes of holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as the English have re- 
tiicd from India, either of then ovn pleasure or by compulsion, bag and 
baggage? 
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I ontircK ,\^icc. ^\lth the piesuiuit of the Congicss that bcfoic wl 
think ot scli-goNcrnnKiu, \\c shall ha\c to do the necessary plodding In 
LM-n city ihcic art t\\o dnisions, the tantonment and the city propei 
T he city mostly is a stinking den But nc ait a ptople unused to city lift 
But it we want tit) hit, wt tannoi rtproduct the tas)-gotng hamlet life 
It IS not comforting to think that ptopit walk about the streets of Indian 
Bomln\ under the ptipetual ftai of dwellers in the stoiC)ed buildings spit- 
ting upon them I do a great deal of railway tIa^elhng I obsene the 
dilhtullN ot third-tlass passLiigti s But the Railwas Admmistiation is by 
no means to blame lor all their hard lot \Vt do not know the elementary 
laws of cltanlintss We spit mtwheic on the carnage flooi, irrcspectne 
ol the thought that it is olten used as sleeping space We do not trouble 
oursebes as to how we use it, the result is mdesciibable filth in the com- 
partment The so called bettei class passengers o\cr-awc their less for- 
tunate brethren Among them I ha\e seen the student world also, some- 
times thc\ behate no bettor Thee can speak English and they ha\e worn 
Norlolk lackets and therefore claim the right to loice then wav in and 
command seating accommodation 

1 have turned the searchlight all ovei, and as you have given me the 
privilege of speaking to vou I am laving mv heart bare Surely we must 
set these things right m our progress towards self-government I now in- 
troduce vou to another scene His Highness the Maharajah who presided 
vesterdav over our deliberations spoke about the poverty of India Othei 
speakers laid great stress upon it But what did we witness in the gicat 
paftiial in which the foundation ceremony was pci formed by the Viceroy'^ 
Certainlv a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewellery which made a 
splendid feast for the eves of the grc.vtcst jeweller who chose to come 
from Pans 1 compare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions 
of the poor And 1 feel like sav'ing to these noblemen, “There is no s.ilv^a- 
tion for India unless )ou strip V'ourselves of this jewellery and hold it m 
trust for vour countrjmcn in India ” (“Heai, hear” and applause) I am 
'jure It IS not the desire of the King-Emperor or Lord Hardinge that in 
order to show the truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary for 
us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear bedecked from top to toe 
I would undertake, at the peril of my life, to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind 
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Sir, whenevei I hear ot a great palace rising in any gieat city of 
India, be it in British India or be it in India which is luled by our great 
chiefs, I become jealous at once, and say, “Oh, it is the money that has 
come from the agiicultuiists ” Over seventy-five per cent of the popula- 
tion are agiicultuiists and Mr Higginbotham told us last night in his ovn 
felicitous language, that they aie the men who grow two blades of glass 
in the place of one But there cannot be much spirit of self-government 
about us if ve take avay or allow others to take away fiom them almost 
the whole of the results of then labour Oui salva tio n can j auly-coine — 
through th e f ai mer Neithei the lav vers, noi tl ie-^doctor-Sr-noi— thtr-rrcfr 

landlords are going to secure it 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty to lefer to vhat 
agitated oui minds during these tvo or three days All of us have had 
many anxious moments v hile the Viceroy v as going through the streets 
of Benaies There weie detectives stationed in many places We veie 
horiified We asked oui selves, “Why this distrust^” Is it not bettei 
that even Lord Haidinge should die than live a living death But a le- 
presentative of a mighty sovereign may not He might find it necessaiy 
even to live a living death But vhy was it necessary to impose these 
detectives on us"? We may foam, we may fret, ye may resent but let us 
not forget that India of today in hei impatience has produced an army of 
anarchists I myself am an anarchist, but of another type But there is 
a class of anaichists amongst us, and if I vas able to reach this class, I 
vould say to them that their anaichism has no loom in India, if India is 
to conquer the conqueror It is a sign of fear If ve trust and fear God, 
we shall have to fear no one, not Mahaiajahs, not Viceroys, not the detec- 
tives, not even King George 

I honour the anaichist foi his love of the country I hoiioui him 
for his bia-\ery in being willing to die foi his country, but I ask him — is 
killing honoiiiable^ Is the dagger of an assassin a fit precuisoi of an 
honourable death ^ I deny it There is no v arrant foi such methods 
in any scriptures If I found it necessary for the salvation of India that 
the English should retiie, that they should be driven out, I Avould not hesi- 
tate to declai e that they v ould have to go, and I hope I would be prepared 
to die in defence of that belief That would, in my opinion, be an honour- 
able death The bomb-throvei creates secret plots, is afraid to come out 
into the open, and vhen caught pays the penalty of misdirected z,eal 
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I ha-\e been told “Had \^e not done this, bad some people not tin own 
bombs we should ne^er have gamed what we ha^e got with reference to 
the partition movement” (Mrs Besant “Please stop it”) This was 
what 1 said in Bengal w'hen Mr Lyon presided at the meeting I think 
W'hat I am saying is necessary If I am told to stop 1 shall obey (Turn- 
ing to the Chau man) I await vour orders If you consider that by my 
speaking as 1 am, 1 am not serMng the country and the empiie I shall cer- 
tainly stop (Cries of “Go on'”) (The Chairman “Please explain \out 
ob]ect”) 1 am simply (another mteiiuption) M\ friends, please do not 
lesent this inteiruption 11 Mrs Besant this e\ening suggests that I should 
stop she does so because she loves India so well, and she considers that I 
am eiring in thinking audibly betore you young men But e\en so, 1 
simply say this, that 1 want to puige India of this atmosphere of suspicion 
on eithei side, if we aie to reach our goal, we should ha\e an empire 
w'hich is to be based upon mutual love and mutual trust Is it not bcttei 
that w'e talk under the shadow of this college than that we shoukl be talk- 
ing in csponsibly in oui homes’ I consider that it is much bcttei that we 
talk these things openly 1 ha^e done so with excellent results before now 
1 know that there is nothing that the students are not discussing Thcie 
is nothing that the students do not know I am thcrefoic turning the 
searchlight towards ourselves I hold the name of mv country so dear to 
me that I exchange these thoughts with you, and submit to you that thcic 
IS no loom for anaichism in India Let us frankly and openl) say wh.il- 
e\cr we want to say to our ruleis, and face the consequences if what we 
iia\ e to say does not ple.ise them But let us not abuse 

1 was talking the othei day to .i mcmbei ol the much-.ibused Cnil 
ben tee I haic not a erv much in common with the members oJ lh.it 
ben ice, but 1 could not help admiring the mannei in whicli he was speak- 
ing to me He said “Mr Gandhi, do ton for one moment suppose that 
all we, Civil ben ants, are a bad lot, that we want to oppiess the jieople 
whom we h.ae come to gOAcrn’ “No,” 1 said “Then li \ou get an 
opportunitA pul in a woid lor the much-abused Cnil benice And 1 am 
hcic to put in that word Yes, manA mcmbeis ot the Indian Ci\ii benace 
are most decidedly OAerbeaiing, they are tArannical, at times thoughtless 
M in\ other adjectiA es maA’ be used 1 grant all these things ami 1 grant 
also that attei haAing lued in India lor a ceitain number of a oars sunie ol 
them become somewhat dcgradeil But what does that signif\ ' Thei 
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were gentlemen before tliey came here, and it they have lost some of the 
moral fibre, it is a reflection upon ourselves (Cries of “No”) 

Just think out tor yourselves, if a man vho was good yesterday has 
become bad after having come in contact with me, is he responsible that 
he has deteriorated or am I ^ The atmosphere of sycophancy and falsity ' 
that surrounds them on their coming to India demoralises them, as it v ould 
many of us It is well to take the blame sometimes. If we are to receive 
self-government, Ave shall haA-e to take it We shall ncA’^er be granted self- 
gOA’ernment Look at the history of the British Empire and the British 
nation; freedom-loAung as it is, it aauU not be a party to giA'e freedom to 
a people AAho aaiII not take it themselA'’es Learn your lesson it you wish 
to from the Boer War Those AAho AA-ere enemies of that empire only a 
fcAv years ago haA^e noAv become friends (Interruption and moA^ement 
on the platform to leaA-e The speech, therefoie, ended abiuptly ) 

First political speech after Gaiidhtp’s return 
from South Africa — Febriiory 4, 1916, on the 
occasion of the opening of the Benares Hindu 
University 
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1 DO believe that, whei e there is only a choice between cowardice and 
violence, I would advise violence Thus when my eldest son asked me 
what he should have done, had he been pi esent when I was almost fatally 
assaulted in 1908, whether he should have run away and seen me killed 
oi whethei he should have used his physical force uhich he could and 
wanted to use, and defend me, I told him that it was his duty to defend 
me even by using violence Hence it was that 1 took pait in the Boer Wai, 
the so-called Zulu Rebellion and the late Wai Hence also do I advocate 
training in arms tor those who believe in the method of violence I uould 
rather have India resort to arms in older to defend her honoui than that 
she should in a cowardly mannei become or remain a helpless witness to 
hei own dishonoui 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, for- 
giveness IS more manly than punishment Forgiveness adorns a soldier 
But abstinence is forgiveness only when there is the power to punish, it 
IS meaningless w'hen it pretends to proceed from a helpless creature A 
mouse hardly forgives a cat when it allow's itself to be torn to pieces by 
her I theiefore appreciate the sentiment of those who cry out for the 
condign punishment of Geneial Dyer and his ilk They would teai him 
to pieces, if they could But I do not believe India to be helpless I do 
not believe myself to be a helpless creature Only I w'ant to use India’s 
and my strength for a better purpose 

Let me not be misunderstood Strength does not come from physical 
capacity It comes from an indomitable w ill An average Zulu is anyw'ay 
more than a match for an average Englishman in bodily capacity But he 
flees from an English boy, because he fears the boy’s revolver or those 
who will use it for him He fears death and is nerveless in spite of his 
burly figure We m India may in a moment realise that one hundred 
thousand Englishmen need not frighten three hundred million human 
beings A definite foigiveness would, therefoie, mean a definite recogni- 
tion of our strength With enlightened forgiveness must come a mighty 
wave of strength in us, which w'ould make it impossible for a Dyer and 
a Frank lohnson to heap affront on India’s devoted head It matters little 
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to me that foi the moment I do not drive my point home We feel too 
downtrodden not to be angry and revengeful But I must not refrain from 
saying that India can gain more by waiving the light of punishment We 
have better y ork to do, a better mission to deliver to the world 

I am not a visionary I claim to be a practical idealist The religion 
of non-violence is not meant merely for the / ishis and saints It is meant 
for the common people as well Non-violence is the law of our species as 
violence is the lav of the brute The spirit lies dormant in the brute, and 
he knows no lay but that of physical might The dignity of man requires 
obedience to a higher lay — to the strength of the spirit 

I have theiefore ventured to place before India the ancient lay^ of 
self-sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its oftshoots, non-co-operation and civil 
resistance, are nothing but ney' names for the law of suffering The ftshu, 
who discovered the law of non-violence in the midst of violence, y»^ere 
greater geniuses than Neyton They were themselves greater ^varriors 
than Wellington Having themselves known the use of arms, they realised 
their uselessness, and taught a yeary y'^orld that its salvation lay not 
through violence but through non-violence 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering It 
does not mean meek submission to the will of the evil-doer, but it means 
putting of one’s y^hole soul against the will of the tyrant Working undei 
this lay of our being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the 
y^hole might of an unjust empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul, 
and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or its regeneration 

And so I am not pleading for India to practise non-violence because 
It is yeak I y^ant her to practise non-violence being conscious of hei 
strength and powei No training in arms is required for realisation of 
her strength We seem to need it, because y^e seem to think that ye are 
but a lump of flesh I y’ant to recognise that she has a soul that cannot 
perish and that can rise triumphant above everv physical y’eakness and 
defy the physical combination of a y^hole world What is the meaning of 
Rama, a mere human being, yith his host of monkeys, pitting himself 
against the insolent strength of ten-headed Havana surrounded in supposed 
safety by the raging yaters on all sides of Lanka ^ Does it not mean the 
conquest of physical might by spiritual strength? However, being a 
practical man, I do not yait till India recognises the practicability of the 
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spiritual life in the political world India considers herself to be powerless 
and pai alysed before the machine-guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the 
English, and takes up non-co-operation out of hei weakness It must still 
serve the same purpose, namely, bring her delivery from the crushing 
weight of British injustice, if a sufficient number of people practise it 

I isolate this non-co-opei ation from Smn Feinism, for it is so con- 
ceived as to be incapable of being offered side by side with violence But 
I invite even the school of violence to give this peaceful non-co-operation 
a trial It will not fail thiough its inherent weakness It may fail because 
of poverty of response Then ivill be the time for real danger The high- 
souled men, who are unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, will 
want to vent their wi ath They will take to violence So far as I know, 
they must perish ivithout delivering themselves or their country fiom tlie 
wrong 

If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gam momentary 
victory Then India will cease to be the pride of my heait I am wedded 
to India because 1 owe my all to hei I believe absolutely that she has a 
mission for the world She is not to copy Europe blindly India’s accept- 
ance of the doctrine of the sword will be the houi of my trial I hope I 
shall not be found wanting My religion has no geographical limits If 
I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love for India herself My 
life IS dedicated to the service of India through the lehgion of non- 
violence which I believe to be the loot of Hinduism 


Young India, 

August 11, 1920 


22 ^ 
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SWADESHI IS that spiiit in us which lestncts us to the use and 
service of our immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the more remote. 
Thus as for religion, in order to satisfy the requirements of the definition, 
I must restrict myself to my ancestral religion That is the use of my 
immediate religious surrounding If I find it defective, I should serve it 
by purging it of its defects In the domain of politics I should make use of 
the indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects In that of economics I should use only things that are produced 
by my immediate neighbours and serve those industries by making them 
efficient and complete where the)'^ might be found wanting It is suggested 
that such swadeshi^ if reduced to practice, will lead to the millennium, 
because we do not expect quite to reach it vithin our times So may we 
not abandon swadeshi even though it may not be fully attained for gene- 
lations to come. 

I do not believe that religion has nothing to do with politics The 
latter divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be buried I feel 
that, if the attempt to separate politics from religion had not been made 
as It IS even now made, they would not have degenerated as they often 
appear to have done. No one considers that the political life of the country 
IS in a happy -state. Following out the swadeshi spirit, I observe, the 
indigenous institutions and the village panchayats hold me. India is really 
a republican country, and it is because it is that that it has survived every 
shock hitherto delivered Princes and potentates, whether they were 
Indian-born or foreigners, have hardly touched the vast masses except for 
collecting revenue The latter in their turn seem to have rendered unto 
Caesar what v as Caesar’s and for the rest have done much as they have 
liked The vast organization of caste ansvered not only to the religious 
wants of the community but it answered to its political needs The villagers 
managed their internal affairs through the caste system, and through it 
they dealt with any oppression from the ruling power or powers It is not 
possible to deny of a nation that was capable of producing from the caste 
system its vonderful power of organization 

We have laboured under a terrible handicap ov ing to an almost fatal 
departure from the sioadeshi spirit We, the educated classes, have received 
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our education through a foreign tongue We have theiefore not reacted 
upon the masses We want to represent the masses, but ve fail. They 
recognise us not much more than they recognise the English officers Their 
hearts are an open book to neither Their aspirations are not ours Hence 
there is a break And you witness not m reality failure to organize but 
want of correspondence between the representatives and the represented 
If during the last fifty years we had been educated through the vernaculais, 
our elders and our servants and our neighbours would have partaken of 
our knowledge, the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have been house- 
hold treasures as are the Ramayan and the Mahahharat As it is, so far 
as the masses are concerned, those great discoveries might as well have 
been made by foreigners Had instruction m all the branches of learning 
been given through the vernaculars, I make bold to say that they would 
have been enriched wonderfully The question of village sanitation etc 
would have been solved long ago The village panchayals would be now 
a living force m a special wav, and India vould almost be enjoying self- 
government suited to Its requirements, and would have been spared the 
humiliating spectacle of organized assassination on its sacred soil It is 
not too late to mend 

Much of the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous depar- 
ture from szvadesht in the economic and industrial life If not an article of 
commerce had been brought from outside India, she would be today a 
land flowing with milk and honey But that was not to be We were 
greedy, and so was England The connection between England and India 
was based clearly upon an error But she does not remain in India in 
error It is her declared policy that India is to be held in trust foi her 
people If this be true, Lancashire must stand aside And if the 
doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire can stand aside without hurt, 
though It may sustain a shock for the time being 

I think of swadeshi not as a boycott movement undertaken by wav of 
revenge I conceive it as a religious principle to be follov ed by all I am 
no economist, but I have read some treatises vhich show that England 
could easily become a self-sustained country, groving all the produce she 
needs This may be an utterly ridiculous proposition, and perhaps the 
best proot that it cannot be true is that England is one of the largest 
importers in the world But India cannot live for Lancashire or any other 
country before she is able to live for herself And she can live for herself 
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only if she produces and is helped to produce everything for her require- 
ments within her own borders . 

This may all sound nonsensical. Well, India is a country of nonsense. 
It IS nonsensical to parch one’s throat with thirst when a kindly Mussalman 
is ready to offer pure water to drink. And yet thousands of Hindus would 
rather die of thirst than drink water from a Muslim household These 
nonsensical men can also, once they are convinced that their religion de- 
mands that they should wear garments manufactured in India only and 
eat food only grown in India, decline to vear any other clothing or eat 
any other food Lord Curzon set the fashion for tea-drinking And that 
pernicious drug now bids fair to overwhelm the nation It has already 
undermined the digestive apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and 
women and constitutes an additional tax upon their slender purses. Lord 
Hardinge can set the fashion for swadeshi, and almost the whole of India 
will forswear foreign goods There is a verse in the Bhagavad Gita which, 
freely rendered, means masses follow the classes It is easy to undo the 
evil if the thinking portion of the community were to take the swadesht 
vow, even though it may for a time cause considerable inconvenience . 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt stvadesh in the 
economic life at any rate Those who advance this objection do not look 
upon swadeshi as a rule of life With them it is a mere patriotic effort 
not to be made if it involved any self-denial Swadeshi, as defined here, 

IS a religious discipline to be undergone in utter disregard of the physical 
discomfort it may cause to individuals Under its spell the deprivation of 
a pm or needle, because these are not manufactuied in India, need cause 
no terror A swadeshist will learn to do without hundreds of things ^\hich 
today he considers necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss swadeshi from 
their minds by arguing the impossible, forget that swadeshi, after all, is 
a goal to be reached by steady effort Swadeshi is the only doctrine con- 
sistent with the law of humility and love 

Addkess to Missionary Confcrcncc, 

Madias, Febiuary 14, 1916 
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THE beginnings of the khadi movement had been more and more 
occupying my attention I do not remember to have seen a handloom or 
spinning wheel till the year 1908, when I described it in my book Hmd 
Swataj as the panacea for India’s growing pauperism In that book I 
assume that anything that helped India to get rid of the grinding poverty 
of her masses would in the same process establish swaiaj Even m 1915, 
when I returned to India from South Africa, I had not actually seen a 
spinning wheel When the Satyagraha Ashram at Sabarmati w'as founded 
we introduced a few handlooms there But no sooner had w'c done this 
than we were hard up against another difficulty All of us belonged either 
to the liberal professions or to business, none of us was an artisan We 
needed a w’eaving expert to teach us how to weave before we could w'ork 
looms One was at last obtained from Palanpur, but he did not communi- 
cate to us the whole of his art Maganlal Gandhi, however, -w'as not the 
one to be easily baffled Possessed of a natural gift for mechanics, he was 
able fully to master the art before long, and gradually several new' weavers 
were trained up in the ash am 

The object that was set before us was to be able to clothe ourselves 
entirely in cloth manufactured by ourselves We therefore discarded the 
use of mill-woven cloth made from Indian yarn The adoption of this 
practice brought us a world of experience It enabled us to know' from 
direct contact the living conditions among the weavers, the extent of their 
production, the handicaps in the way of their obtaining their yarn supply, 
the manner m which they were being made victims of fraud, and their 
ever-growing indebtedness We were not in a position immediately to 
manufacture the cloth we needed So the time slipped by, and my im- 
patience increased I plied every chance visitor who W'as likely to have 
any information about hand-spinning w'lth questions about the art It had 
been confined to w'omcn If there was some stray spinner still surviving, 
in some obscure corner, only a member of that sex was likely to find out 
her w'hcrcabouts 

In the year 1917 I was taken by my Gujarati friends to preside at 
the Broach Educational Conference It w’as heie that I discovered that 
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remarkable lady, Gangabehn Majmudar She was a widow, but her entei- 
pnsing spii It knew no bounds Her education, m the accepted sense of the 
term, was not much But m courage and common sense she easily surpassed 
the general run of our educated women She had already got rid of the 
curse of untouchability, and fearlessly moved among and served the sup- 
pressed classes She had means of her own, and her needs were few She 
had a well-seasoned constitution and went about ever5w^here without an 
escort She felt quite at home on horseback I came to know her more 
intimately at the Godhra Conference To her I poured out my grief about 
the cha^kha^ and she lightened my bin den by a piomise to prosecute an 
earnest and incessant search for the spinning wheel 

At last, after no end of wandering in Gujarat, Gangabehn found the 
spinning wheel in Vijapur in the Baroda State Quite a number of people 
there had spinning wheels in their homes, but had long since consigned 
them to the lofts as useless lumber. They expressed to Gangabehn their 
readiness to resume spinning if some one promised to piovide them with 
a regular supply of slivers and to buy the yarn spun bv them Gangabehn 
communicated the j'oyful news to me The providing of slivers was found 
to be a difficult task On mentioning the thing to Umar Sobani, however, 
he solved the difficulty by immediately undertaking to send a sufficient 
supply of slivers from his mill I sent to Gangabehn the slivers received 
from Umar Sobani, and soon yarn began to pour in at such a rate that 
it became quite a problem how to cope with it 

I felt ill at ease continuously receiving slivers from him Moreover, 
it seemed to me to be fundamentally wrong to use mill-shvers So I sug- 
gested to Gangabehn to find carders who could supply sliveis She 
confidently undertook the task, and engaged a carder who was prepaied 
to card cotton He demanded thirty-five rupees per month I conside'fed 
no price too high at the time She trained a few youngsters to make slivers 
out of the carded cotton Gangabehn’s enterprise thus prospered beyond 
expectation She found out weavers to ueave the yarn that was spun in 
Vijapur, and soon Vijapur khadi gamed a name for itself 

While these developments were taking place in Vijapur, the spinning 
wheel gained a rapid footing m the a’ihiam Maganlal Gandhi, by bring- 
ing to bear all his splendid mechanical talent on the wheel, made many 
improvements in it Wheels and their accessories began to be manufac- 
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tiiiLcl al the ash) am The fust piece of khadi manufactuied m the ashiani 
cot,t !,e^cntccn annas per yard I did not hesitate to commend this veiy 
coarse khadi at that price to friends, who willingly paid the amount 

I \\as laid up in bed in Bombay, but I was fit enough to make 
seal dies foz the wheel theie At last I chanced upon two spinneis, and 
bi ought them to the house where 1 was staying The wheel began merrily 
to hum in my room, and I may say w ithout exaggei ation that its hum had 
no small share in restoring me to health I am prepared to admit that its 
effect was moie psychological than physical But then, it only shows how 
poNserful the physical in man reacts to the psychological I too set my 
hand to the ^^hecl, but I did not do much with it at the time 

From Its \eiy stait the khadi movement evoked much criticism from 
tlie mill-owneis Umar Sobani, a capable mill-owner himself, not only 
gave me the benefit of his ovn knowledge and experience, but kept me in 
touch with the opinion of the other mill-owmers as w'ell The argument 
ad\anccd by one of these deeply impiessed him He piessed me to meet 
him, and ai ranged the interview' The mill-ow'nei opened the conversation 

"You know' that theie has been stoadcshi agitation before now^" 

"Yes, 1 do,” I leplied 

"You aie also aw'aic that in the days of the Partition the mill-owneis 
fully exploited the sioadcsln movement When it Avas at its height, we 
raised the puces of cloth, and did even worse things ” 

"Yes, 1 have heard something about it, and it has grieved me ” 

"I can understand your grief, but I can sec no giound for it We aie 
not conducting oui business out of philanthropy We do it for profit, we 
have got to satisfy the shareholdeis The pi ice of an article is goveined 
by the demand for it Who can check the law of demand and supply? 
The Bengalis should hai'e known that then agitation ivas bound to send 
up the price of swadesht cloth by stimulating the demand for it ” 

I interrupted "The Bengalis, like me, were trustful m their nature 
They believed in the fullness of their faith that the mill-owners would not 
be so utterly selfish and unpatriotic as to betiay then country in the hour 
of Its need, and even go the length of fiaudulently passing off foreign 
cloth as swadesht ” 
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“I know your believing nature,” he lejoined, “that is why I put you 
to the trouble of coming to me, so that I might warn you against falling 
into the same error as these simple-hearted Bengalis ” 

With these words the mill-owner beckoned to his clerk who was 
standing by to produce samples of the stuff that was being manufactured 
in his mill Pointing to it he said . “Look at this stuff This is the latest 
variety turned out by our mill It is meeting with a v idespread demand 
We manufacture it from the waste Naturally, therefore, it is cheap We 
send It as far north as the valley of the Himalayas We have agencies all 
over the country, even in places where your voice or your agents can never 
reach. You can thus see that we do not stand in need of more agents 
Besides, you ought to know that India’s production of cloth falls far short 
ot Its requirements The question of swadesht, therefore, largely resolves 
itself into one of production The moment we can increase our production 
sufficiently and improve its quality to the necessary extent, the import of 
foreign cloth will automatically cease My advice to you, therefore, is not 
to carry on your agitation on its present lines, but to turn your attention 
to the erection of fresh mills What we need is not propaganda to inflate 
demand for our goods, but greater production ” 

“Then surely you will bless my effort, if I am already engaged m that 
very thing,” I asked 

“How can that be?” he exclaimed, a bit puzzled “But may be you 
are thinking of promoting the establishment of new mills, in which case 
you certainly deserve to be congratulated ” 

“I am not doing exactly that,” I explained, “but I am engaged in the 
revival of the spinning wheel ” 

“What IS that’” he asked, feeling still more at sea I told him all 
about the spinning wheel and the story of my long quest after it “I am 
entirely of your opinion,” I added, “it is no use my becoming virtually 
an agent for the mills That would do more harm than good to the 
country Our mills will not be m want of custom for a long time to come 
My work should be, therefore, to organize the production of hand- 
spun cloth, and to find means for the disposal of the khadi thus produced 
I am therefore concentrating my attention on the production of khadi I 
swear by this form of swadeshi because through it I can provide work to 
the semi-starved, semi-employed vomen of India My idea is to get these 
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women to spin yarn, and to clothe the people of India ^Mth khadi yo\en 
out of It I do not kno\\ how far this movement is going to succeed At 
present it is only beginning But I ha\e full faith in it At am rate, it 
can do no harm On the contrary, to the extent that it can add to the 
cloth production of the country, be it e^er so small, it will represent so 
much solid gam You wall thus perceive then that my movement is free 
from the evils mentioned by you ” 

“If,” he replied, “you haee additional pioduction in view in organi/* 
ing your movement, I have nothing to say against it Whether the spin- 
ning w'heel can make headw^ay in this age of power machinery is another 
question But I foi one wish you c;erv success ” 


Fto>;i AbTOBiOGK\rin 


HINDU. MUSLIM UNITY 


I AM asking my countrymen to adopt non-violence as their final creed, 
for the purpose of regulating the relations between the diffeient races,’ 
and for the purpose of attaining swaia] Hindus and Mussalmans, Chris- 
tians, Sikhs and Parsis must not settle their differences by resort to violence, 
and the means for the attainment of swaiaj must be non-violent This I 
venture to place before India, not as a weapon of the weak, but of the 
strong Hindus and Mussalmans prate about no compulsion in religion 
What IS it but compulsion, if Hindus will kill a Mussalman for saving a 
cow^ It IS like wanting to convert a Mussalman to Hinduism by force 
And similarly what is it but compulsion, if Mussalmans seek to prevent 
by force Hindus from playing music before mosques'? Virtue lies in being 
absorbed in one’s prayers in the presence of dm and noise We shall both 
be voted irreligious savages by posterity if we continue to make a futile 
attempt to compel one another to respect our religious vishes 

I am sure that if we can but revert to our faith, if ^ve ever had any, 
in non-violence limited only to the two purposes above referred to, the 
present tension between the two communities will largely subside Foi, 
111 my opinion, an attitude of non-violence in our mutual relations is an 
indispensable condition prior to a discussion of the remedies foi the re- 
moval of the tension It must be common cause between the two com- 
munities that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, but that 
all points in dispute, wherever and whenever they arise, shall be decided 
by reference either to private arbitration, or to the law^ courts, if they 
wish This IS the whole meaning of non-violence, so far as communal 
matters are concerned To put it another w^ay, just as we do not break 
one another’s heads m respect of civil matters, so may we not do even in 
respect of religious matteis This is the onlv pact that is immediately 
necessary betveen the parties, and I am sure that everything else vill 

follow^ 

Unless this elementary condition is recognised, we have no atmosphere 
tor considering the ways and means of removing misunderstanding and 
arriving at an honourable, lasting settlement But, assuming that the 
acceptance of the elementary condition will be common cause between the 
nvo communities, let us consider the constant disturbing factors. 
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non-violence clots not admit of running away from dangei and 
IcaMiig deal onts unpiottcted Beh^ecn violence and cowardly flight, I 
tan only pieler violence to covardicc I can no more pi each non-violence 
to a couaidiy man than 1 can tempt a blind man to enjoy healthy scenes 
Non-\iolentt is tht summit of biaveiy And in my ovn expeiience, I 
have had no difliculty in demonstrating to men trained in the school of 
\ioltnce the supenonty ol non-violence As a coward, which I vas for 
\ears, I harbouitd Moltntc I began to pn/.c non-violence only when I 
began to shed eovardice Those Hindus vho tan away liom the post of 
duty vhen it was attended vith danger did so not because they were non- 
Molent, oi because they were afiaid to strike, but because they were un- 
willing to die or c\en sufter any injury A labbit that runs aw'ay from the 
bull tcrriei is not particularly non-violent The pool thing tiembles at the 
sight of the terrier and runs for very hie 

The wa^ howcvei does not he through akhadas Not that I mind 
them On the contrai), I want them for physical cultuie Then they 
should be toi all But, il thev are meant as a preparation foi self-defence 
in the Hindu-Mussalman conflicts, they aie foredoomed to failure Mus- 
salmans can play the same game, and such preparations secret or open do 
but cause suspicion and irritation They can provide no present remedy 
ft IS foi the thoughtful few' to make quarrels impossible by making arbitra- 
tion popular and obligatory 

My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more or less tiue 
All proceed from the same God but all arc imperfect because they have 
come dow'n to us through imper feet human instrumentality The real 
suddhi mosement should consist in each one trying to arrive at perfection 
in his or her ow'n faith In such a plan character w'ould be the only test 
What IS the use ol crossing from one compartment to another, if it does 
not mean a moral rise^ What is the meaning of my trying to convert to 
the serMce of God (for that must be the implication of suddhi or tabligh) 
when those w'ho are in my fold are every day denying God by their actions^ 
“Physician, heal thyself” is more true in matters religious than mundane 

If Hindu-Muslim unity is endangeied because an Arya Samaj preacher 
or a Mussalman preacher preaches his faith m obedience to a call from 
w'lthin, that unity is only skin-deep Why should w'e be lufiled by such 
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movements^ Only they must be genuine If the Malkanas wanted to 
1 eturn to the Hindu fold, they had a perfect right to do so whenever they 
liked But no propaganda can be allowed which reviles other religions 
For, that would be negation of toleration The best way of dealing vith 
such propaganda is to publicly condemn it Every movement attempts to 
put on the cloak of respectability As soon as the public tear that cloak 
down. It dies for vant of respectability 

It is nov time to examine the treatment of two constant causes of 
Iriction 

The first is con slaughter Though I regard con protection as the 
central fact of Hinduism, central because it is common to classes as well 
as masses, I have never been able to understand the antipathy towards the 
Mussalmans on that score We say nothing about the slaughter that daily 
takes place on behalf of Englishmen Our anger becomes red-hot when 
a Mussalman slaughters a cow All the riots that have taken place in the 
name of the cow have been an insane waste of effort They have not 
saved a single cow, but they have on the contrary stiffened the backs of the 
Mussalmans and resulted in more slaughter Cow protection should com- 
mence with ourselves. In no part of the world perhaps are cattle worse 
treated than in India I have uept to see Hindu driveis goading their 
jaded oxen with the iron points of their cruel sticks The halt-starved 
condition of the majority of our cattle are a disgrace to us The covs 
hnd their necks under the butcher’s knite because Hindus sell them The 
only eftective and honourable vay is to befriend the Mussalmans and 
leave it to their honour to save the cov Cow piotection societies must 
turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, prevention of cruelty, preser- 
vation of the fast disappearing pasture land, improving the breed of cattle, 
buying from poor shepherds and turning pmpapolcs into model self- 
supporting dames Hindus do sin against God and man vhen they omit 
to do any of the things I have described above They commit no sin, if 
the> cannot prevent cow slaughter at the hands of Mussalmans, and tliey 
do sin grievously vhen in order to saAC the cow, they quarrel vith the 
Mussalmans 

The question of music before mosques, and nov even aia/i in Elindu 
temples, has occupied my prajerful attention. Ihis is a soic point vith 
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the Mussalnians .li. cow slaiightci is with the Hindus And just as Hindus 
cannot compel Mussalmans to itfrain from killing cow's, so can Mussal- 
mans not compel Hindus to stop music oi auili at the point of the sword 
They must trust to the good sense of the Hindus As a Hindu, I wmuld 
eertainh ad\ise the Hindus, without any bargaining spirit, to consult the 
sentiment of tiieir Miissalman neighbours and wherever they can, accom- 
modate him 1 ha\e heaid that in some places, Hindus puiposely and w’lth 
the clehbciate intention of iintating Mussalmans, pcrfoim aialt just when 
the Mussalman prayers commence This is an insensate and unfriendly 
act h'nendship presupposes the utmost attention to the feelings of a 
1 1 lend It newer rcquiics consideiation But Mussalmans should nevei 
expect to stop Hindu music bv force I'o yield to the threat or actual 
use of Molenee is a suncndei of one’s self-respect and leligious conAuction 
But a person, who ne\cr will jield to threat, would always miniinise and, 
il possible, eten avoid occasions for causing irritation 

I am cominced that the masses do not want to light, if the leaders do 
not If, therefore, the leaders agree that mutual rows should be, as in 
all advanced countries, erased out of oui public life as being barbarous and 
irichgious, 1 liaAC no doubt that the masses will qiiicklv follow them 

Hindus if they want unitv among different races must have the couiage 
to trust the minorities Any other adjustment must leave a nasty taste in 
the mouth Surely the millions do not want to become legislators and 
municipal councillors And if we have understood the proper use of 
Satyagraha, we should know that it can be and should be used against an 
unjust administrator whether he be a Hindu, Mussalman or of any othei 
race oi denomination, whereas a just administrator or lepresentative is 
ahvajs and equally good whether he be a Hindu or Mussalman We want 
to do away with the communal spirit The majority must therefore make 
the beginning and thus inspire the minorities wnth confidence in their bona 
fidcs Adjustment is possible only when the more pow'erful take the ini- 
tiative Avithout Avaiting for response from the weaker 

So far as the employment in Go\'ernment departments is concerned, 

1 think It Avill be fatal to good government, if Ave introduce there the com- 
munal spiiit Foi administiation to be efficient, it must ahvays be in the 
hands of the fittest There should be certainly no faA^ountism But if 
A\e Avant five engineers avc must not take one from each community but Ave 
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must take the Iktest five even if they vere all Mussalmans or all Paisis.- 
The lowest posts must, if need be, be filled by examination by an impaitial 
board consisting of men belonging to different communities But distribu- 
tion of posts should never be according to the proportion of the numbers 
of each community. The educationally backward communities vill have 
a right to receive favoured treatment m the matter of education at the 
hands of the national government. This can be secured in an effective 
manner. But those who aspire to occupy responsible posts in the govern- 
ment of the country, can only do so if they pass the required test 

For me the only question for immediate solution before the country 
IS the Hindu-Mussalman question 1 agree with Mr Jinnah that Hindu- 
Muslirn unity means swaiaj I see no way of achieving anything in this 
afflicted country without a lasting heart-unity between Hindus and Mussal- 
mans of India I believe m the immediate possibility of achieving it, 
because it is so natural, so necessary for both, and because I believe m 
human nature Mussalmans may have much to answer for I have 
come in closest touch with even what may be considered a “bad lot” I 
cannot recall a single occasion when I had to regret it The Mussalmans 
are brave, they are generous and trusting, the mjoment their suspicion is 
disarmed Hindus living as they do in glass houses have no right to throw 
stones at their Mussalman neighbouis See what we have done, are still 
doing, to the suppressed classes ^ 

God does not punish directly His ways are inscrutable Who 
knows that all our W’oes are not due to that one black sin? The history 
of Islam, if It betrays abenations from the moral height, has many a 
brilliant page In its glorious days it w as not intolerant It commanded 
the admiration of the world When the w^est w’as sunk in darkness a bright 
star rose in the eastern firmament and gave light and comfort to a gioan- 
mg world Islam is not a false religion Let Hindus study it reverently, 
and they wnll love it even as I do. If it has become gross and fanatical 
here, let us admit that we have had no small share in making it so. If 
Hindus set their house m order, I have not a shadow of doubt that Islam 
wnll respond in a manner w^orthv of its past liberal traditions The key 
to the situation lies with the Hindus We must shed timidity or cow^ardicc. 
We must be brave enough to trust, and all wnll be w^ell 

Jlmdu-Mushm Tenuon, 19 2d 
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NATIONAL LANGUAGE 


l BELIEVE that 

1 Hindi, Hindustani and Urdu are words denoting the same 
language spoken m the north by Hindus and Mussalmans, and written in 
either Devanagari or Persian script, 

2 Hindi was the name for this language used both by Hindus and 
Mussalmans before the word Urdu came to be used, 

3 The word Hindustani also came to be used later (the date un- 
known to me) to denote the same speech, 

4 Both Hindus and Mussalmans should try to speak the language 
as understood hy the vast mass of the people in the north , 

5 At the same time, many Hindus and manv Mussalmans will 
persist in using Sanskrit words and Persian or Arabic words respectively 
and exclusively This we shall have to bear so long as mutual distrust and 
aloofness continue Those Hindus who care to know a certain class of 
Mussalman thought will study Urdu written in Persian script, and, simi- 
larly, those Mussalmans W'ho care to know' a certain class of Hindu 
thought w'lll study Hindi written in Devanagari script, 

6 Ultimately, w'hen our hearts have become one and we all are 
proud of India as our country, rather than our provinces, and shall know 
and practise and relish different fruits of the same tree, w'C shall reach a 
common language with a common script w'hilst w'e shall retain provincial 
languages for provincial use, 

7 The attempt to force one script or one form of Hindi on any 
province or district or people is detrimental to the best interests of the 
country , 

8 The common language question should be view'ed apart from the 
religious differences, 

9 Roman script cannot and should not be the common sciipt of 
India The rivalry can only be between Persian and Devanagari Apart 
from Its intrinsic merit, the latter should be the common script for all 
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India because most of the provincial scripts have their origin in Deva- 
nagan, and it is for them by far the easiest to learn At the same time 
no attempt whatsoever should be made to foist it upon Mussalmans, and 
for that matter on those others who do not know it; 

10, I served the cause of Urdu, if it may be distinguished from 
Hindi, when at Indore the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, at my instance, 
accepted the definition given in clause I, and when at Nagpur at my 
instance the Bharatiya Sahitya Parishad accepted the definition and called 
the common language of inter-provmcial intercourse Hindi or Hindustani, 
thus giving fullest scope to both Mussalmans and Hindus to identify 
themselves with the effort to enrich the common language and to interpret 
the best provincial thought in that language 


— H ARIJAN, 

July 3, 1937 





ROMAN SCRIPT? 


WHY should India which claims to be and is one nation have not one 
script^ At the present moment insistence on Dcvanagari for Mussalmans 
IS not to be thought of Insistence on the adoption of Arabic script by 
the vast mass of Hindus is still less thinkable What therefore I have 
suggested as the definition of Hindi or Hindustani is “that language vhich 
IS generally spoken by Hindus and Mussalmans of the north, whether 
written in Devanagan or Urdu ” I abide by that definition, in spite ot 
protests to the contrary But there is undoubtedly a Devanagan movement 
with which 1 have allied myself v holeheai tedly and that is to have it as 
the common script for all the languages spoken in the different provinces, 
especially those vhich have a large Sanskrit vocabulary Anyway an 
attempt is being made to transcribe in Devanagan script the most precious 
treasures of all the languages of India 

Different languages descended from or intimately connected uidi 
Sanskrit ought to have one script and that is surely Devanagan Different 
scripts are an unnecessary hindrance to the learning by the people of one 
province the language of other provinces Even Europe which is not one 
nation has generally adopted one script I know I am inconsistent v hen I 
tolerate both Devanagan and Urdu scripts for the same language But 
my inconsistency is not quite foolish There is Hindu-Muslim fiiction at 
the present moment It is wise and necessary for the educated Hindus 
and Muslims to show mutual respect and toleration to the utmost extent 
possible Hence the option for Devanagan or Urdu scripts Happily there 
IS no friction betsveen provinces and provinces Hence the desirability of 
advocating a reform vhich means a closer knitting together of provinces 
in more ways than one And let it be remembered that the vast mass of 
the people are wholly illiterate ' It would be suicidal to impose on them 
different scripts for no other reason than a false sentiment and laziness to 
think 

I understand that some of the tribes in Assam are being taught to 
lead and write through the Roman sciipt instead of Devanagan I ha\e 
already expressed my opinion that the only script that is ever likely to be 
universal in India is Devanagan, eithei reformed or as it is Uidu or 
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Persian wiii go hand m hand unless Muslims of dieii own free will 
acknowledge the supeiiority of Devanagari from a purely scientific and 
national standpoint. But this is irielevant to the piesent problem. The 
Roman cannot go hand in hand with the other two scripts Protagonists of 
the Roman script would displace both But sentiment and science alike aie 
against the Roman script Its sole merit is its convenience for printing 
and typing purposes But that is nothing compared to the strain its learn- 
ing vould put' upon millions It can be of no help to fhe millions who 
have to read their own literature either in their own provincial scripts or 
m Devanagari 

Devanagari is easier for the millions of Hindus and even Muslims 
to learn, because the provincial scripts are mostly derived from Deva- 
nagari I have included Muslims advisedly The mother tongue of Bengali 
Muslims, for instance, is Bengali as is Tamil of Tamil Muslims The 
present movement for the propagation of Urdu will, as it should, i esult in 
Muslims all over India learning Urdu in addition to their mother tongue 
They must, in any case, know Arabic for the purpose of learning the 
Holy Koran But the millions whether Hindus or Muslims will never need 
the Roman script except vhen they wish to learn English Similarly 
Hindus who want to read their scriptures in the original have to and do 
learn the Devanagari script The movement for univeisalising the Deva- 
nagari script has thus a sound basis The introduction of the Roman script 
IS a superimposition which can never become popular And all superimpo- 
sitions will be swept out of existence vhen the true mass awakening comes, 
as It is coming, much sooner than any of us can expect from known causes 
Yet the awakening of millions does take time It cannot be manufactured 
It comes or seems to come mysteriously National workers can merely 
hasten the process by anticipating the mass mind 



WHY MANUAL TRAINING 

I AM afraid, you have not sufficiently grasped the principle that 
spinning, carding, etc , should be the means of intellectual training What 
IS being done there is that it is a supplementary course to the intellectual 
course I want you to appreciate the difference between the tvo A 
carpenter teaches me carpentry I shall learn it mechamcally from him, 
and as a result I shall know the use of various tools, but that will hardly 
develop my intellect But if the same thing is taught to me by one uho 
has taken a scientific training m carpentry, he vill stimulate my intellect 
too Not only shall I then have become an expert carpenter but also an 
engineer For the expert will have taught me mathematics, also told me 
the difference between various kinds of timber, the place v here they come 
from, giving me thus a knowledge of geography and also a little knowledge 
of agriculture He wnll also have taught me to draw models of my tools, 
and given me a knowledge of elementary geometry and arithmetic 

It IS likely you do not correlate manual work with intellectual training 
which is given exclusively through reading and writing I must confess 
that all I have up to now said is that manual training must be given side 
by side with intellectual training, and that it should have a principal place 
m national education But now^ I say that the principal means of stimulat- 
ing the intellect should be manual training I have come to this conclusion 
because the intellect of our boys is being wasted Our boys do not know 
what to do on leaving schools True education is that wffiich draws out 
and stimulates the spiritual, intellectual and physical faculties of the 
children This education ought to be for them a kind of insurance against 
unemployment 

— H ARIJ AN, 

Sept n, 1937 
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UNTOUCHABILITY 


I REGARD iintouchability as the greatest blot on Hinduism. This 
idea was not brought home to me by my bitter experiences during the 
South African struggle It is not due to the fact that I was once an agnos- 
tic It IS equally wrong to think, as some people do, that I haye taken my 
views from my study of Christian religious literature These views date as 
far back as the time when I was neither enamoured of, nor was acquainted 
with, the Bible or the followers of the Bible 

I was hardly yet twelve when this idea had dawned on me A 
scavenger named Uka, an untouchable, used to attend our house for clean- 
ing latrines Often I would ask my mother why it vias wrong to touch 
him, why I was forbidden to touch him If I accidentally touched Uka, 

I vas asked to perform the ablutions, and though I naturally obeyed, it 
was not without smilingly protesting that untouchability was not sanctioned 
by leligion, that it was impossible that it should be so I, was a very diitihi l 
and obedien t child and so f ar as it 

I of ten hadTusslerivIffrBiGii on th is matter I told my mother that she 
was entirely wrong in consid^ing physical contact with Uka as sinful 

While at school I vould often happen to touch the “untouchables,” 
and as I never would conceal the fact from my parents, my mother would 
tell me that the shoitest cut to purification after the unholy touch was to 
cancel the touch by touching any Mussalman passing by And simply out 
of icverence and regard foi my mother I often did so, but never did so 
believing it to be a religious obligation After some time we shifted to 
Porbandar, where I made my first acquaintance with Sanskrit I was not 
yet put to English school, and my brother and I were placed in charge of 
a Brahmin, who taught us Ramiak^ha and Vnhnu Poojan The texts 
“Jale Vt^Juuth” “Sthah Vishmih” — there is the Lord (present) in water, 
there is the Lord (present) in earth — have never gone out of my memory 
A motherly old dame used to live close by Now’ it happened that I was 
very timid then, and w’ould conjure up ghosts and goblins wheneyer the 
lights w’ent out, and it was dark The old mother, to disabuse me of fears, 
suggested that I should mutter the Ramiaksha texts whenever I w’as afraid, 
and all evil spirits would fiy aw’ay This I did and, as I thought, with 
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good eftcct 1 could never believe then that there was any te\t m the 
Ranuakcha pointing to the contact of the “untouchables” as a sin I did 
not understand its meaning then, oi understood it very imperfectly But 
1 was confident that Rami ak^ha^ which could destioy all fear of ghosts, 
could not be countenancing any such thing as feai of contact with the 
“untouchables ” 

The Raina\aua used to be regularly read in our family A Brahmin 
called Ladha Maharaj used to read it He was stricken With leprosy, and 
he was confident that a regular reading of the Ramayana w'ould cure him 
of leprosy, and, indeed, he was cured of it “How' can the Ramiayana^" 
I thought to myseli, “in w’hich one is regarded now'adays as an untouch- 
able took Rama across the Ganges in his boat, countenance the idea of any 
human beings being untouchable on the ground that thev w^eie polluted 
souls The fact tliat we addressed God as the “puiifier of the polluted” 
and by similar appellations, shows that it is a sin to legard any one born 
in Hinduism as polluted or untouchable — that it is satanic to do so t have 
hence been ne\er tired of repeating that it is a great sin I do not pietcnd 
that this thing had crystallised as a conviction in me at the age of twelve, 
but I do sav that I did then regard untouchability as a sin I narrate this 
storv for the information of the Vaishnavas and orthodox Hindus 

I have always claimed to be a Sanatani Hindu It is not that I am 
quite innocent of the scriptures I am not a profound scholar of Sanskrit 
I have read the Feda^ and the Upniu^had^ onlv in translations Naturally, 
therefore, mine is not a scholarly study of them My know'ledge of them 
IS in no W'ay profound, but I have studied them as I should do as a Hindu 
and I claim to have grasped their true spirit By the time I had reached 
the age of 21, I had studied other religions also 

There was a time w'hen T was wavering betw'een Hinduism and 
Christianity When I recovered my balance of mind, I felt that to me 
salvation w'as possible only through the Hindu religion and my faith in 
Hinduism grew deeper and more enlightened 

But even then I believed that untouchabilitv was no part of Hindu- 
ism, and that, if it W'as, such Hinduism was not for me 

True, Hinduism does not regard untouchability as a sin I do not 
want to enter into any controversy regarding the interpretation of the 
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shdstras. It might be difficult for me to establish my point by quoting 
authorities from the Bhagavat or Manusmiih But I claim to have undei- 
stood the spirit of Hinduism Hinduism has sinned m giving sanction to 
untouchability. It has degraded us, made us the panahs of the Empire. 
Even the Mussalmans caught the sinful contagion from us, and in South 
Africa, in East Africa and m Canada, Mussalmans no less than Hindus 
cam'e to be regarded as pariahs All this evil has resulted from the sin 
of untouchability. 

I may here recall my proposition, which is this so long as the Hindus 
wilfully regard untouchability as part of their religion, so long as the mass 
of Hindus consider it a sm to touch a section of their brethren, swaiaj is 
impossible of attainment Yudhishthira would not enter heaven vithout 
his dog How can, then, the descendants of that Yudhishthira expect to 
obtain su>ataj vithout the “untouchables”^ What crimes, for which we 
condemn the Government as satanic, have not we been guilty of towards 
our untouchable brethren? 

We are guilty of having suppressed our brethren; we make them 
crawl on their bellies, we have made them rub their noses on the ground, 
with eyes red vith rage, we push them out of railway compartments — 
what more than this has British Rule done? What charge, that w^e bring 
against D5'er and O’Dwyer, may not others, and even our own people, lay 
at our doors? We ought to purge ourselves of this pollution It is idle 
to talk of steal a'} so long as \vt do not protect the weak and the helpless, 
or so long as it is possible for a single sivaiajisl to injure the feelings of 
any individual Steal aj means that not a single Hindu or Muslim shall foi 
a moment arrogantly think that he can crush with impunity meek Hindus 
or Muslims Unless this condition is fulfilled, w^e will gain <;zoaia'] only to 
lose It the next moment We are no better than the biutes until w'e have 
purged ourselves of the sms w’e have committed, against our weaker 
brethren 

SrPPRFSSrD CLASSES CONFrRPNCr, 

Ahmedalad, April J3, 1921 
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A CRY FOR JUSTICE 


IF people won’t laugh at me, I would gently put lorward a claim 
which 1 have always asserted that I am a “touchable” by birth, but an 
“untouchable” by choice' and I have endeavouied to qualify myself to 
lepresent, not the upper ten even among the “untouchables,” because be it 
said to then shame there are castes and classes among them, but my ambi- 
tion IS to represent and identify myself vith, as far as possible, the lowest 
strata of “untouchables,” namplx-the “invisibles” and the “unapproach- 
ablts,” whom I have ahvays before my mind’s eye wherever I go, foi they 
have indeed drunk deep of the poisoned cup I have met them in Malabar 
and in Orissa, and am convinced that if they are ever to rise, it will not be 
by reservation of seats but will be by the strenuous uork of Hindu re- 
formers in their midst, and it is because I feel that this separation would 
have killed all prospect of reform that my whole soul has rebelled against 
It, and, let me make it plain, that the withdrawal of separate electorates 
will satisfy the letter of my vow but will never satisfy the spirit behind it, 
and in my capacity of being a self-chosen “untouchable” I am not going to 
rest content with a patched up pact between the “touchables” and the 
“untouchables ” 

What I w^ant, what I am living for, and what I should delight in dying 
for, IS the eradication of untouchability root and branch I want, there- 
foit, a living pact whose life-giving effect should be felt not in the distant 
tomorrow but today, and therefore, that pact should be sealed by an all- 
India demonstration of “touchables” and “untouchables” meeting together, 
not by Avay of a theatrical show, but in real brotherly embrace It is in 
order to achieve this, the dream of my life for the past fifty years, that I 
have entered today the fiery gates The British Government’s decision 
was the last straw It was a decisive symptom, and wnth the unerring eye 
of the physician that I claim to be in such matters, I detected the symptom 
Therefore, for me the abolition of separate electorates would be but the 
beginning of the end, and I would warn all those leaders assembled at 
Bombay and others against coming to any hasty decision 

My life I count of no consequence One hundred lives given for this 
noble cause would, in my opinion, be poor penance done by Hindus for 
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the atrocious wrongs they have heaped upon helpless men and women of 
their own faith I, therefore, would urge them not to swerve an inch from 
the path of strictest justice My fast I want to throw in the scales of justice 
and if It wakes up Caste Hindus from their slumber, and if they are roused 
to a sense of their duty, it will have served its purpose Whereas, if out 
of blind affection for me, they would somehow or other come to a rough 
and ready agreement so as to secure the abrogation, and then go off to 
sleep, they will commit a grievous blunder and Avill have made my life a 
miseiy For, while the abrogation of separate electorates would lesult 
in my breaking the fast, it would be a living death for me if the vital pact 
for which I am striving is not ai rived at It vould simply mean that, as 
soon as I call off the fast, I would have to give notice of another in order 
to achieve the spirit of the vow to the fullest extent 

This may look childish to the onlooker but not so to me If I had 
anything more to give, I vould throw that in also to remove this curse, 
but I have nothing more than my life 

I believe that if untouchability is really rooted out, it will not only 
purge Hinduism of a terrible blot but its repercussion will be world-wide 
My fight against untouchability is a fight against the impure in humanity 

— PRESS INTERVIEW, YERAVDA JAIL, 

Sept., 20, 1932 
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WOMAN’S ROLE 

MY opinion is that, just as fuiKlamentally man and woman aie one, 
their problem must be one in essence The soul in both is the same The 
two live the same hte, ha\e the same Jeclinj^s Each is a complement of 
the othci The one cannot !i\c without the othei’s active help 

But somehow or othei man has dominated woman from ages past, 
and so woman has de\ eloped an infenoritv complex She has believed 
m the trutii of man’s interested teaching that she is infcrioi to him But 
the seers among men has e recognised her equal status 

Nevertheless there is no doubt that at some point there is bifurcation 
Whilst both .lie tundamentally one, it is also equally tiuc that m the form 
there is a Mtal difterence between the two Hence the vocations of the 
two must be diftcrcnt The dutv of motherhood, which the vast majority 
of women will always undeitake, requires qualities which man need not 
possess She is passive, he is active She is essentially mistress of the 
house He is the bread-winner, she is the keeper and distiibutor of the 
bread She is the caretakci m c\cry sense of the term The art of bring- 
ing up the infants of the race is her special and sole prerogative Without 
her care the race must become extinct 

In my opinion it is degrading both for man and woman that woman 
should be called upon or induced to foisake the hearth and shoulder the 
iifle for the protection of that hearth It is a rcveision to barbarity and 
the beginning of the end In trying to ride the horse that man iides, she 
brings herself and him down The sin will be on man’s head for tempting 
or compelling his companion to desert her special calling There is as much 
bravery in keeping one’s home in good order and condition as there is in 
defending it against attack from without 

As I have w^atched millions of peasants in then natuial sui roundings 
and as I w'atch them daily in little Sevagram, the natural division of 
spheres of work has forced itself on my attention There are no women 
blacksmiths and carpenters But men and women w’ork on the fields, the 
heaviest w'ork being done by the males The w^omen keep and manage 
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the homes They supplement the meagre resources of the family, but 
man remains the mam bread-winner The division of the spheres of work 
being recognised, the general qualities and culture required are practi- 
cally the same for both the sexes 

My contribution to the great problem lies in my presenting for 
acceptance truth and ahnnsa in every walk of life, whether for indiwduals 
or nations _ I have hugged the hope that in this woman will be the un- 
questioned leader and, having thus found her place in human evolution, 
will shed her inferiority complex If she is able to do this successfully, 
she must resolutelv refuse to believe in the modern teaching that every- 
thing IS determined and regulated by the sex impulse I fear that I have 
put the proposition rather clumsily But I hope my meaning is clear I 
do not know that the millions of men vho are taking an active part in 
the war are obsessed by the sex spectre Nor are the peasants vorking 
together in their fields worried or dominated by it This is not to say or 
to suggest that the)’’ are free from the instinct implanted in man and 
woman But it most certainly does not dominate their lives as it seems 
to dominate the lives of those who are saturated with the modern sex 
literature Neither man nor voman has time for such things when he or 
she IS faced with the hard fact of living life in its grim reality 

I have suggested in these columns that woman is the incarnation of 
ahimsa A hmsa m eans infinite love, which again_means infin ite-capae-it-\^ 
for suffering Who but womanT the mother of man, shows this capacity 
i^the largest measure? She shows it as she carries the infant and feeds it 
during nine months and derives joy m the suffering involved What can 
beat the suffering caused by the pangs of labour'^ But she forgets them 
in the joy of creation. Who, again, suffers daily so that her babe may wax 
from day to day? Let her transfer that love to the whole humanity, let 
her forget she ever vas or can be the object of man’s lust And she will 
occupy her proud position by the side of man as his mother, maker and 
silent leader. It is given to her to teach the art of peace to the warring 
world thirsting for that nectar She can become the leader in Satyagraha 
vhich does not require the learning that books give hut does require the 
stout heart that comes from suffering and faith 


— II A R I j >\ N. 
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MA6ANLAL GANDHI 


HE nhom I had singled out as heir to jn\ all is no more Maganlal 
K Gandhi, a grandson of an uncle of mine, had been «tth nit, m in\ work 
since 1904 Maganlal's father has gi\en all his bo>s to the cause 

Maganlal Gandhi went with me to Soutii Africa in 1903 in the hope 
of making a bit of a fortune But hardly had he been store-keeping for 
one year, when he responded to mv sudden call to self-imposeil po\crl\. 
joined the Phocni\ settlement and nc\cr once faltered or tailed aJter 
so joining me If he had not dedicated himself to the counlr\'s service, 
his undoubted abilities and indefatigable mdustrv would have made him 
a merchant prince Put in a printing press he easily and quickie mastered 
the secrets of the art of printing Though he had never before handled 
a tool oi a machine, he found himself at home in the engine room the 
machine room and at the compositor’s desk He was equalK at ease with 
the Gujarati editing of hidiait Opwtoti Since the Phocm\ scheme 
included domestic farming, he became a good farmer Plis vva'«, I think 
the best garden at the settlement It may be of interest to note that the 
very first issue of Young India published in Ahmedabad bears the marks 
of his labours when they were much needed 

He had a sturds constitution which he wore awav in .ulvancing the 
e.uise to which he had dedicateti himscll He closelv studied and follow e'd 
mv spiritual career and vvhen 1 presented to mv en-workers bi ahmuihorxo 
as a rule of life even for marrietl men in search of Truth, he was the 
(irst to perceive the beaut) and the neccssuv of the practice and iliough 
It lO'-t him to ms knowledge a lernhe struggE he earned it tlirougli to 
success, taking his wife along with him b\ jvatient argument instead 
imposing his views on hei 

When Satvagraha was born he was uv the forefront Ht g'^vc iiu 
the expression which 1 was striving to lind to give its full mfuing to 
whu the South African struggle stood tor ind which for v»?nt of a h'’ttcr 
tcim 1 iliowed to be recognised bv the verv insidhnent •’ivd even misleading 
term “pisent resistance” 1 vvish 1 had the verv beautiful lot*' r Ik {|m, 
wrote to me giving his reasons for suggesting the n imr lit -irtMud out 
the whole philosophv ol the striigglt sti 5 > b' step inti bnnight tla rc’d »- 
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irresistibly to bis chosen name The letter, I remember, was inciediblv 
short and to the point as all his communications always ere 

During the struggle he was never weary of work, shirked no task 
and by his intrepidity he infected every one around him with coinage and 
hope When every one vent to gaol, vhen at Phoenix courting imprison- 
ment was like a prize to be won at my instance, he stayed back in oidei 
to shoulder a much heavier task He sent his ivite to join the women's 
party 

On our return to India, it w^as he again who made it possible to 
found the ashiam m the austere manner m w'hich it was founded Here 
he -was called to a never and more difficult task He proved equal to it 
Untouchability v'as a very severe trial foi him Just for one brief moment 
his heart seemed to give ivay But it vas only foi a second He sav 
that love had no bounds 

He was my hands, my feet and my eyes The woild knov's so little 
of how much my so-called greatness depends upon the incessant toil and 
drudgery ol silent, devoted, able and pure vorkers, men as well as 
v'omen And among them all Maganlal vas to me the greatest, the best 
and the purest 

As I am penning these lines, I hear the sobs of the widow beivailmg 
the death of her husband Little does she realise that I am more widov cd 
than she And but for a living faith in God, I should become a raving 
maniac for the loss of one vho vas dearer to me than my ovn sons, v-ho 
never once deceived me or failed me, who vas a personification of 
industry, vho ivas the watchdog of the ashiam in all its aspects — mate- 
rial, moial and spiritual His life is an inspiration for me, a standing 
demonstration of the efficacy and the supremacy of the moral lav In 
his OA\n life he proved visibly for me not for a feiv days, not for a few 
months, but for tventy-four long years — now, alas, all too short — that 
service of the country, senice of humanity and self-realisation or knov- 
ledge ot God arc synonymous terms 

Maganlal is dead, but he Incs in his vork vhose imprints he vho 
luns ma^ read on c^cry particle oi dust in the ashiam 

—YOUNG INDIA 

/Iprtl 26, 1928 
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HOW can I forget hei ^ Valliainnia R Munusuann Miuialiir was 
a voung girl of fohannesburg only sixteen ^eari, ol age She was eoniined 
to bed when I saw her As she was a tall gul, her emaciated hod\ w is 
a lenible thing to behold 

“Valliainnia, )ou do not lepent of youi liaMiig gone to jaiP ’ I 
asked 

“Repent'^ 1 am even now icadv to go to jail again li 1 am ai rested," 
said Valliamma 

“But what if It results in your deatlP’ 1 puisued 

“1 do not mind it Who would not Io\e to die tor one’s motiui- 
land^’’ was the leply 

Within a few da\s aftei this coiuersaiion Valliamma was no inoie 
with us in the flesh, but siie left us the heiitage of an iininoital name 
Comlolence meetings wcic held at \anous places, and the Indians resoKtd 
to erect “Valliamma Hall," to commemorate tlie supreme satriiice oi 
this daughtei of India Whether oi not a Inll is built in stone and 
mortal, Valliamina’s service is imperishable She built hei temple ol 
service with hei own hands, and her gloiious image has a niche tAen now 
rcscivud foi It in mam a heart And the name of Valliamma will h\c in 
the histoiy of South Afiican SaUagraha as long as India Incs 

— SAT A AGK \II \ I\ SOI i n At ItIC A 
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MY INCONSISTENCIES 

I MUST admit my many inconsistencies But since I am called 
Mahatma,’^ I might well endorse Emerson’s saying that “foolish consis- 
tency IS the hobgoblin of little minds ” There is, I fancy, a method in 
my inconsistencies In my opinion there is a consistency running through 
my seeming inconsistencies, as in nature theie is unity running through 
seeming diversity 

Friends who know me have certified that I am as much a model ate 
as I am an extremist and as much conservative as 1 am a radical Hence 
perhaps my good fortune to have friends among these extreme types of 
men The mixture is due, I believe, to my view of ahnnsa 

Inconsistency is only apparent It appears so to many fi lends be- 
cause of my responsiveness to varying circumstances Seeming consistency 
may really be sheer obstinacy 

I decline to be a slave to precedents or practice I cannot understand 
or defend on a moral basis I have sacrificed no principle to gam a poli- 
tical advantage 

It has been my misfoitune or good fortune to take the voild by 
sui prise Ncav experiments, or old experiments in new style, must some- 
times engender misunderstanding 

Those vho have at all folloA\ed my humble caieei e\en supcrficiallv 
cannot have failed to obserAe that not a single act of my life has been 
done to tlie injurv of any individual or nation 

I claim no intallibilitA I am conscious ot having made Himalayan 
blunders, but I am not conscious of having made them intentionally or 
having even harboured enmitv towards any person or nation, or an\ life, 
human or sub-human 

I am not aware of having done a single thing in my lift as a mattci 
of expedience I have ever held that the highest moralil) is also the 
highest exyiedience 

1 have never made a fetish of consistence I am a votarc of Truth 
and I must say what T feel and think at a gixen moment on the question, 
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^\lthout regal d to what I may have said before on it As my vision 
gets clearer, my views must grow clearer with daily practice Wheie I 
have deliberately altered an opinion, the change should be obvious Only 
a caieful eye would notice a giadual and imperceptible evolution 

I am not at all concerned with appearing to be consistent In my 
pursuit after Truth I have discaided many ideas and leaint many new 
things Old as I am m age, I have no feeling that I have ceased to glow 
inwaidly or that my growth will stop with the dissolution of the flesh 
What I am concerned with is my readiness to obey the call of Truth, my 
God, fi om moment to moment 

There aie eternal principles which admit of no compiomise, and one 
must be piepared to lay dovn one’s life in the practice of them 
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ON VOWS 


BEING accustomed fiom very childhood to taking \ovs I confess I 
have a strong bias m favour of the practice It has come to my rescue 
in many a crisis, I have seen it save others from many a pitfall A life 
without vows IS like a ship without an anchor or like an edifice that is 
built on sand instead of a solid rock A vow imparts stability, ballast and 
firmness to one’s character What reliance can be placed on a person who 
lacks these essential qualities'? An agreement is nothing but a mutual 
interchange of vows, simultaneously one enters into a pledge when one 
gives one’s word to another 

In old days, the word of mouth ol illustrious persons was legaided 
as good as a bond They concluded transactions in\olving millions by 
oral agreements In fact our entire social fabric rests on the sanctity of 
the pledged word The world would go to pieces if there w'as not this 
element of stability, or finality in agreements arrived at The Himalayas 
are immovably fixed for ever in their place India would perish if the 
firmness of the Himalayas gave way The sun, the moon and other 
heavenly bodies move with unerring regularitv Were it not so, human 
affairs w'ould come to a standstill But we know' that the sun has been 
rising regularly at its fixed time for countless ages in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in future The cooling orb of the moon will continue 
always to wax and w'ane as it has done for ages past with a clock-work 
regularity That is why Ave call the sun and the moon to be witness to 
our affairs We base our calendai on their movements, we regulate our 
time by their rising and setting 

The same law', w'hich regulates these hea\enly bodies, applies eijually 
to men A person unbound by \ows can ne\cr be absolutely relied upon 
It IS OAerweening pride to say, “This thing comes natural to me \\ in 
should I bind myself permanently bv nows'? I can well take care ol 
myself at the critical moment Why should 1 take nn absolute vow agniint 
wine? I never get drunk Win should 1 forgo the plensure of m nee >- 
sional cup for nothing"^” A jierson who argues like thn will never be 
weaned from Ins addiction 
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To shirk taking of vows betrays indecision and want of resolution 
One never can achieve anything lasting in this woild by being irresolute 
For instance, what faith can you place in a general or a soldier Avho lacks 
resolution and determination, who says, “I shall keep guard as long as I 
can”^ A householder, i^hose vatchman says that he would keep watch 
as long as he can, can never sleep in security No general ever von a 
victory by following the principle of “being vigilant so long as he could “ 


I have before me innumerable examples of spinners at will Evciy 
one of them has come to grief sooner or later On the other hand, sacra- 
mental spinning has transformed the entire life of those who have taken 
to it, mountains of yarn stored up by them tell the tale A vov is like a 
right angle An insignificant right angle will make all the difference be- 
tween ugliness and elegance, solidity and shakiness of a gigantic structure 
Even so stability or unstability, purity or otherwise of an entire career may 
depend upon the taking of a vow 


It goes vithout saying that moderation and sobriety are of the vciy 
essence of vow-taking. The taking of vovs that are not feasible or that 
are beyond one’s capacity vould betray thoughtlessness and vant of 
balance Similarly a vow can be made conditional without losing any of 
Its efficacy or virtue For instance, there would be nothing vrong about 
taking a ^o^^ to spin for at least one hour every da) and to turn out not 
less than 200 yards daily except when one is travelling or sick Such a 
vo^\ vould not only be quite in form but also easy of observance The 
essence of a vov docs not consist in the difficulty of its performance but 
in the determination behind it unflinchingly to stick to in the teeth of diffi- 
culties 


Self-restraint is the very keystone ot the ethics of vov-taking For 
instance, one cannot take a vow of selt-mdulgencc, to eat, drink and be 
merry, in short to do as one pleases This warning is necessary because 1 
know of instances when an attempt was made to cover things of question- 
able import by means of \ovs In the hc}dav of non-co-operation one 
e\cn heaid the objection raised, “How can I resign fiom Go^trnmen^ 
service when 1 have made a covenant with it to sene it’*’ Or again, 
“How can I close m> liquor shop since 1 iia\c bound myself bj contiact to 
lun It for fne gears’’’ Such questions might appear pu/./lmg sometimes 
But on closer thinking it will be seen that a \ow can never be used to 
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support or justify an immoral action A vow must lead one upwards, 
never downwards towards perdition ^ 

God is the very image of determination or vow God \^ould cease 
to be God if He swerved from His own laws even by a hair’s breadth The 
sun IS a great keeper of observances, hence the possibility of measuring 
time and publishing an almanac It has won unequalled prestige for 
regularity, and therefore we hold ourselves safe in its keeping All busi- 
ness depends upon men fulfilling their promises Vows are thus seen to 
be a universal feature How then can we do without them m charactei 
building or self-realisation^ May we therefore nev’-er doubt for a single 
moment the vital impoitance of vows 
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FASTING IS an institution as old as Adam It has been resorted to 
for seif-pnrification or for some ends noble as well as ignoble Buddha, 
Jesus a nd . ^d - QhHm . ii i e . d .. f?istfd so as to see God face to face. Ramachandra 
fastedf o r fhp i-n monkeys : — Patvati' fastgd ' 

to secure Mahadev himself as her Lord and Ma ster In my fasts I have 
but followed these great examples, no doubt tor ends much less noble than 
theirs 

Fast IS a part of my being as, I hold it, it has been, to a large or 
small extent, of every seeker of Truth I am making an experiment in 
ahwisa on a scale perhaps unknown in history That I may be wholly 
wrong is quite possible, but quite irrelevant to the present purpose. So 
long as I am not conscious of the erior, but, on the contrary, am sure, as 
lar ^s it IS humanly possible to be, of being in the right, I must go on AVith 
my pursuit to the farthest end 

Religious history tells us of those who survived their fast, because 
God listened to them, but it tells us nothing of those vho silently and hero- 
ically pcrisiied in the attempt to aatii an answer from a deaf God I am 
certain that many haA^'e died in that heroic manner, Avithout their faith in 
God and non-violence being in the slightest degree diminished. God does 
not ahvays ansAver prayers in the manner aac Avant Him to For Him life 
and death aie one, and aa^Iio is able to deny that all that is pure and good 
in the AA oriel persists because of the silent death of thousands of unknoAAn 
heroes and heroines? 

Fasting is not for everyone and for CA'^ery occasion Fasting AAithoul 
faith may CA^en lead to disastrous consequences All sucli spiritual 
Aveapons aie dangerous Avhen handled by unqualified persons 

EA’cn fasts may take the form of coercion But there is nothing in 
the AA oriel that in human hands does not lend itself to ahuse The human 
being IS a mixture of good and cauI, Jekyll and Hyde But there is the 
least likelihood of abuse A\'hen it is a matter of sclf-sulfcring 

Fasting in Satyagraha has AAcll-defined limits You cannot fast 
against a tyrant, for it aaiH he a species of violence clone to him You 
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invite penalty from him for disobedience of his orders, but you cannot 
inflict on yourself penalties when he refuses to punish and renders it im- 
possible for you to disobey his orders so as to compel infliction of penalty 

Fasting can only be resorted to against a lover, not to extort rights, 
but to reform him, as when a son fasts for a father who drinks I fasted 
to reform those who loved me But I will not fast to reform, say. General 
Dyer, who not only does not love me, but who regards himself as my 
enemy 

Fasting has a recognised place in religious practice But it is con- 
sidered a vulgar interpolation in politics by the ordinary politician though 
it has always been resorted to by prisoners m a haphazard way vith more 
or less success By fasting however they have always succeeded m draw- 
ing public attention and disturbing the peace of jail authorities 

Fasting IS a Satyagrahi’s ultimate weapon Why should it be black- 
mail when a man under a sense ot wrong crucrires his flesh ^ 

Let me remind all of the historic fast of the late MacSwiney I 
know that the British Government let him die m imprisonment But he 
has been acclaimed by the Irish people as a hero and a martyr Edward 
Thompson called Government’s action a political blunder of the first 
magnitude 

Which IS better, I ask, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, 
or to credit him with finer feelings and evoke them by fasting and the like^ 

Again which is better, to trifle with one’s life by fasting or some 
other way of self-immolation or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt 
to compass the destruction of the opponent and his dependants? 

My own fasts have always, I hold, been strictly according to the lav 
of Satyagraha Fellow Satyagrahis too in South Africa fasted partially 
or wholly My fasts have been varied There was the Hindu-Muslim 
unity fast of 21 days in 1924 started under the late Maulana Mahomed 
All’s roof in Delhi The indeterminate fast against the MacDonald Award 
was taken in the Yeravda prison in 1932 The 21 days’ purificatory 
fast was begun in the Yeravda prison and was finished at Lady Tliacker- 
sey’s, as the Government would not take the burden of my being in the 
prison in that condition Then followed another fast in the Yeravda 
prison in 1933 against the Government refusal to let me carry on anti- 
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untouchability work through Haujan (issued from prison) on the same 
basis as facilities had been allowed me four months before They would 
not yield, but they discharged me when their medical advisers thought I 
could not live many days if the fast vas not given up Then followed 
the ill-fated Rajkot fast in 1930 A false step taken by me thoughtlessly 
during that fast thvarted the brilliant results that would otherwise cer- 
tainly have been achieved In spite of all these fasts, fasting has not been 
accepted as a recognised part of Satyagraha It has only been toleiated 
bv the politicians I have, however, been driven to the conclusion that 
fasting unto death is an integral pait of Satyagraha programme, and it is 
the greatest and most effective weapon in its armoury under given circum- 
stances Not everyone is qualified for undertaking it A\ithout a proper 
course of training 

A complete fast is a complete and literal denial of self It is the 
truest prayer “Take my life, and let it be alvays, only, all for Thee” 
is not, and should not be, a mere hp or figurative expression It has to be 
a reckless and joyous giAnng vithout the least reservation Abstention 
from food and even Abater is but the mere beginning, the least part of the 
surrender 

Fasting can help to curb animal passion, only if it is undertaken AAith 
a AueAV to self -1 estraint Some of my friends haA'^e actually found their 
animal passion and palate stimulated as an after-effect of fasts That is 
to say, fasting is futile unless it is accompanied by an incessant longing for 
self-restraint It is a mistake to think that mere physical fasting can by 
itself effect self-restraint 

The physical and moral A^alue of fasting is being more and more re- 
cognised day bv day A A^ast number of diseases can he more sureh 
treated by indicious fasting than by all sorts of nostrums including the 
dieadful injections — dreadful not because of the pain they cause hut be- 
cause of the injurious Ine-products aaIucIi often result from their use 
Increased A'ltahty is almost the uniAcrsal experience of those that haAC 
fasted For real rest for bodv and mind is possible only during fasting 
Suspension of daih A\ork is hardly rest AAithout the icst that the oaci taxed 
and OAcrAvorked digcstiAC apparatus needs m a multitude of cases. If is 
mv coiiAiction that the bod\ gams bv a AAclI-regulated fast For during 
fasting the body gets nd of man\ of its impurities 
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Fioni .1 and from a 'puicly pliysical standpoint I should lay 

down the following lulcs foi all those wlio may wash to fast on any account 
w hatsocvcr 

1 Consene your cneigj’, both physical and mental, fiom the Aciy 
beginning 

2 You must cease to think of lood whilst you aie fasting 

3 Dunk as much cold watei as you can, w’lth oi without soda and 
salt, hut in small quantities at a time (watci should be boiled, strained 
and cooled) Do not be afraid ol salt and soda, because most watei 
contains both these salts m a free state 

4 Ha\e a waim sponge bath daily 

5 lake an enema legularly during the fast You w'lll be surpiised 
It the impurities you wall expel daily 

6 Sleep as much as possible in the open an 

7 Bathe in the morning sun A sun and an bath is at least as 
gicat a puriliei as a w'atei bath 

8 Think of anvthing else but the fast 

9 No matter fiom what motne you are fasting, during this piecious 
time, think of vour Makei, and of youi relation to Him and His othei 
ci cation You will make discoveries you may not have' even dreamed of 

Out of the fullness ol my owm experience and that of fcllow-ci anks, 

1 say w'lthout hesitation, fast (1) if you are constipated, (2) if, you aie 
anaemic, (3) if you aie feverish, (4) if you ha\e indigestion, (5) if you 
have a headache, (6) if you arc rheumatic, (7) if you aie gouty, (8) 
if you aic fietting and fuming, (9) if you are depiessed, (10) if you are 
oierjoyed, and you wall avoid medical piescriptions and patent medicines 
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AS a searcher for truth I deem it necessary to find the perfect food 
for a-anan to keep body, mind and soul in a sound condition It almost 
seems to me that it is reserved for lay enthusiasts to cut their way through 
a mountain of difficulties even at the risk of their lives to find the truth 
I should be satisfied if scientists vould lend their assistance to such humble 
V orkers 

I do not regard flesh-food as necessary for us at any stage and under 
any clime in which it is possible for human beings ordinarily to live I 
hold flesh-lood to be unsuited to our species We err m cop)'ing the lower 
animal world, if ve are superior to it For one thing the tremendous 
vested interests that have grown round the belief in animal food prevent 
the medical profession from approaching the question with complete de- 
tachment. 

Vegetarianism is one of the priceless gifts of Hinduism It may not 
lightly given up By instinct and upbringing I personally favour a 
purely vegetarian diet and have for years been experimenting in finding 
a suitable vegetarian combination Rightly or wrongly it is part of my 
religious conviction, that man may not eat meat, eggs, and the like 
There should be a limit even to the means of keeping ourselves alive Even 
for life Itself ive may not do certain things 

For me the question of diet \vas not one to be determined on the 
authority of the shastras It was one interwoven wnth my course of life 
w'hich is guided by principles no longer depending upon outside authoritj'. 
The choice of one’s diet is not a thing to be based on faith It is a matter 
lor every one to reason out for himself. 

Abstemiousness from meat is undoubtedly a great aid to the cxolution 
of the spirit, but it is by no means an end in itself Man) a man eating 
meat but living in fear of God is nearer his salvation than a man religiously 
abstaining from meat and many other things but blaspheming God m L\cry 
one of his acts 

Experience teaches that animal food is unsuited to those who would 
curb their pavsions But it is wrong to overestimate the importance of 
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food in the formation of charactci oi in subjugating the flesh Diet is 
i powerful factoi not to he neglected But to sum up all religion in terms 
ot diet, as is often done in India, is as wnong as it is to disregard all res- 
tiaint in legard to diet and to give full reins to one’s appetite 

It IS necessary to conect the crroi that vegetarianism has made us 
weak in mind or body or passive or ineit in action The greatest Hindu 
lelormeis haie been the actitest in then generation and they have invaii- 
ab!\ been legetarians 

Theie is a great deal of truth in the saying that man becomes w'hat he 
eats The grosser the food the grosser the body 

A man who wants to control his animal passions easily does so if he 
controls his palate 1 fear this is one of the most difficult vows to follow 
Unless we .lie prepared to nd oursches of stimulating, heating, and excit- 
ing condiments we shall certainly not be able to control the over-abundant, 
unnecessary and exciting stimulation of the animal passion 

If we do not do that w'C are likely to abuse the sacred tiust of our 
bodies that has been gi\ cn us, and to become less than animals and brutes, 
eating, drinking, and indulging in passions w'hich w'e share with animals 
But have you ever seen a horse oi cow' indulging m the abuse of the palate 
as we do^ 

Do you suppose that it is a sign of civilization, a sign of real life, that 
we should multiply our eatables so far that w'C do not even know where 
w’e arc, and seek dishes until at last we have become absolutely mad and 
run after the newspaper sheets which give us advertisements about these 
dishes'^ 

It IS my firm conviction that man need take no milk at all, beyond 
the mother’s milk that he takes as a baby His diet should consist of 
nothing but sunbaked fruits and nuts He can secure enough nourishment 
both for the tissues and the nerves from fruits like grapes and nuts like 
almonds 

Eat only when you are hungry and when you have laboured for your 
food One should eat not in order to please the palate but lust to keep 
the body going Passion in man is geneially co-existent with a hankering 
after the pleasures of the palate When each organ of sense subserves 
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the body and through the body the soul, its specific relish disappears and 
then alone does it begin to function in the way nature intended it to do 
Any number of experiments is too small and no sacrifice too great for 
attaining this symphony Tilth nature 

But unfortunately the current is nowadays flowing strongly in the 
opposite direction ^Ve are not ashamed to sacrifice a multitude of other 
lives m decorating the perishable body and trying to prolong its existence 
for a few fleeting moments, vith the result that ve kill ourselves botli 
body and soul In trying to cure one old disease, we give rise to a hundred 
new ones, m trying to enjoy the pleasures of sense we lose in the end even 
our capacity for enjoyment All this is passing before our very eyes, but 
there are none so blind as those who vnii not see 

Dieteticians are of opinion that the inclusion of a small quantity ol 
raw vegetables like cucumber, ^egetable marrov, pumpkin, gourd etc, 
in one’s menu is more beneficial to health than the eating of large quantities 
of the same cooked If one may take ripe fruit without cooking I see no 
reason v hy one ma) not take vegetables too in an uncooked state provided 
one can properly digest them The ethical value of uncooked food is 
incomparable. Economically this food has possibilities which no cooked 
food can have 

The digestion of most people are very often so impaired through a 
surfeit of cooked fare that one should not be surprised if at first the\ lad 
to do justice to raw greens, though I can sa> from personal experience 
that no harmful effect need follow if a lola or n^o of raw greens are taken 
w’lth each meal pro\idcd one masticates them thoroughh 

I am sure that most people eat much too much It is a w'cil csta« 
blishcd fact that one can deri\e a much greater amount of nourishment 
from the same quantity of food if it is masticated well The habit of 
proper mastication of food inculcated b> the use of uncooked greens there- 
fore, li it does nothing else, will at least enable one to do with less quantile 
of food and thus not onh make for economy ot consumption hut aho 
automaticallT reduce the dietetic that one commits to sustain iite 

Therefore whether regarded from the mcw - point of dietetics or that 
of a/i/msa the Use of uncooked \egetablcs is not onh tree troni all ohju- 
tion but IS to be highh recommended Of course it goes v ithout saung 
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that if the vegetables are to he eaten law extra care will have to be exei- 
ciscd to see that it is not stale, o\cr-npc oi rotten, oi otherwise dirty 

The unlimited capacity of the plant voild to sustain man at his highest 
IS a lehgion vet unexploicd by modem medical science which thiough force 
of habit pins its faith on the shambles or at least milk and its bye-products 
1 submit that scientists ha\c not vet cxploiccl the hidden possibilities of 
the innumeiablc seeds, leaves and fruits for giving the fullest possible 
mitntion to mankind It is a duty whieh awaits eminent medical men whose 
tiadition IS eegelaiian 

I beliexe that the search can only succeed with unfiicd food, and 
that in the limitless \egetablc kingdom theie is an ellective substitute for 
milk, which, e\er\ mcdieal man admits, has its drawbacks and w'hich is not 
designed by nature lor man but foi babes and young ones of lower animals 

The list dc\ eloping lescarches about vitamins and the possibilities 
ol getting the most important of them directly from the sun bid fair to 
rcNolutionise man> of the accepted theories and belicls propounded by 
medical science about food 

Diet leform is a limitless field of research fraught with the greatest 
consequences lor the w’oild and more especially for the famishing millions 
of India To provide nouiishing food for the nation is to give it both 
money and health It means both health and w’calth w'hich according to 
Ruskin arc one and the same thing 

The nation requiies education as to the food to be taken and the 
manner in w Inch it has to be prepared I should count no cost too dear for 
making a search which in my opinion is so necessary from more points of 
\ lew than one 
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YOU Will not be deceived by the specious argument that India inubt 
not be made sobei by compulsion, and that those who vish to drink must 
have facilities provided for them The state does not cater for the vices of 
Its people We do not regulate and license houses of ill-fame We do 
not provide facilities for thieves to indulge their propensity foi thiewng 
I hold drink to be more damnable than thieving and perhaps even prosti- 
tution Is It not often the parent of both 

In India theie can be no reason for any referendum, because drink 
and drug habits are universally recognised as a vice Drink is not a fashion 
in India as it is in the Avest To talk, therefore, of a refeiendum in India 
IS to trifle vith the problem 

I have not hesitated to give mv opinion, that it A\as a vickcd thing 
for the Imperial Government to haA’-e tiansferied this the most immoial 
source of rcA'^enue to the proAnnees and to have thus made this tainted 
ie\’’enue the one source for defraying the cost of the education ol Indian 
youth 

ThiCA'ing AA'ill abide till doomsday Must it, there foie, I)c licensed"^ 
Is thiCAing of the mind less criminal than thiCAing of mattei ’ Illicit distil- 
lation to an extent aaiII no doubt go on Its quantity aaiII be the measure ol 
the GoA^ernment’s effort assisted by a A'lgilant public in the shape of conti- 
nuous and s^mpathetlc ticatment of the drinker and the opium-catci. 
Moral clcA'ation demands a price no less than material or plnsical eh Na- 
tion. But my submission is that this constiuctiAC effort is doomed to faiKue 
if it IS not preceded by total prohibition So long as the state noi onh 
peimits but prOAudes facilities for the addict to satisfy his craA ing. die 
leformer has little chance of success Gipsy Smith uas a poAverhil temper- 
ance preacher It AAas a feature ol his huge gatherings that scAcral peojiic 
took the Aou of total abstinence under the spell of his song and pucept 
But I sa\ Irom m\ experience of South Africa that the majont\ of the 
poor addicts could not resist the temptation to enter the palatial bars that 
faced them, no matter aaIicic they Acandered, m the pnncipal thoroughfares 
of cities, or the AAaAsidc inns A\hen thcA straxed auay from eincs State 
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prohibition is not the end ol this great temperance refoim, but It is the 
indispensable beginning of it 

Ol local option the less said the bettei Was there ever opposition 
to the closing of these dens of viee^ Option has a place where a whole 
population wants to drink 

Prohibition will lemain a far cry, if the Congress is to count the cost 
in a matter ot iirst-class national impoitance 

Let It be remembered that this drink and drugs levenue is a foim 
ol extiemelv degrading taxation All taxation to be healthy must return 
tenlold to the tax-payei in the form of necessary services Excise makes 
people pay for their own coiruption, moral, mental and physical It falls 
like a deadweight on those who are least able to beai it The revenue is 
largely derned, I belie\e, from industrial labour which together with held 
labour the Congress almost exclusively represents 

The loss of revenue is only apparent Removal of this degrading 
tax enables the drinker, i e the tax-payer, to earn and spend bettei Apart, 
therefore, from the tremendous gam, it means a substantial economic gain, 
to the nation 

The cry of great expenditure in preventing illicit distillation is thought- 
less where it is not hypocritical India is not America The American 
example is a hindrance lather than a help to us In America drinking 
carries no shame with it It is the fashion there to drink It reflects the 
greatest credit on the deter mined minority in America that by sheer force 
of its moial w^eight it w'as able to carry through the prohibition measure 
hoAvever short-lived it was I do not regard that experiment to have been 
a failure I do not despair of America once more returning to it with still 
greater fervour and better experience in dealing wnth it It may be that 
if India carried out prohibition it w’lll hasten the advent of piohibition in 
America In no part of the w'orld is prohibition as easy to cany out as 
in India for wnth us it is only a minority that drinks Dunking is generally 
considered disrespectable And there are millions, I believe, who have 
nevei known w'hat drink is 

But why should prevention of illicit distillation cost any more than 
prevention of other crimes'^ 1 should make illicit distillation heavily 
punishable and think no more about it Some of it wnll go on perhaps till 
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tlooiTisday as thieving auII I would not set up a special agency to pry into 
illicit distilleries But 1 would punish anyone found drunk though not dis- 
orderly (in the legal sense) in streets or other public places with a sub- 
stantial fine alternatn'ely with indeterminate imprisonment to end when the 
erring one has earned his or her keep 

This, ho^vever, is the negative part Voluntarv organizations especi- 
ally manned by women will work in the labour areas They will visit 
those w'ho are addicted to drink and try to wean them from the habit 
Employers of labour wull be expected bv law to provide cheap, healthy 
refreshment, reading and entertainment rooms where the working men 
can go and find shelter, knowledge, health-giving food and drink and 
innocent fun 

Thus prohibition means a type of adult education of the nation and 
not merely a closing down of grog shops 

Prohibition should begin by preventing any new shop from being 
licensed and closing some that are in danger of becoming a nuisance to the 
public How far the latter is possible without having to pay heavy com- 
pensation I do not know In any case, generally, licenses that lapse should 
not be renewed No new shops should be opened on any account What- 
ever immediately is possible in law should be done witiiout a moment’s 
thought so far as the revenue is concerned 

But what IS the meaning or extent of total prohibition'^ Total prohi- 
bition IS prohibition against sales of intoxicating drinks and drugs except 
under medical prescription by a practitioner licensed for the purpose and 
to be purchasable only at Government depots maintained therefor Foreign 
liquors in prescribed quantity may be imported for the use of Europeans 
who cannot or will not do without their drink These will also be sold m 
bottles in select areas and under authorised certificates Hotels and res- 
taurants will cease to sell intoxicating drinks 

But what about relief to the peasantry which is oppressed In exces- 
sive taxation, rack-renting, illegal exactions, indebtedness which tan ncxer 
be fulh discharged, illiterac\, superstition and disease, peculiarh due to 
pauperism’ Of course it comes first in terms of numbers and econoniK 
distress But the relief of the peasantrs i‘« an elaborate programme and 
docs not admit of wholesale treatment 
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1 know that manv are sceptical about prohibition being achieved 
They think that the financial hue will be too strong for them to resist 
Tiiev argue that the addicts will procure their drinks and drugs anyhow, 
and that when the ministers discovei that prohibition means mere loss of 
revenue ^Mthout any appreciable diminution m the consumption, though 
illicit, of dunks and diugs, they will revert to the tainted revenue and the 
then state will be worse than the present 

I do not shaie any such fear- I believe there is the requisite moial 
momentum in the nation to achie\ e the noble end If prohibition is to be a 
reality, ve shall begin to see the end not with the end of the three years 
but inside of si\ months And when the icality dawns upon India, those 
Provinces or States that have lagged behind arc bound to how to the 
inevitable 

We ha\e the right, therefore, to expect the sympathy and support 
not only of all the paities in India including the Europeans but the best 
mind of the whole vorld in this, perhaps, the greatest moral movement of 
the century 

If, then, prohibition is to mean a great moral awakening in India 
the closing of liquoi shops should merely mean the indispensable begin- 
ning of the movement ending in the complete meaning from drink and 
narcotics of those poor people and some rich people whom the habit has 
ruined, bod) and soul Such a consumption cannot be brought about by _ 
mere state effort At the risk of repetition of what is stated by Mahadev 
Desai in his notes let me'summanze what should, m my opinion, he the 
comprehensu e programme 

1 A drink and drug map showing the locality of liquor and opium 
shops in each province 

2 Closing them as liquor shops on the expiry of the licenses 

3 Immediate earmarking of liquor revenue whilst it is still being 
received, exclusively for the purposes of prohibition 

4 Conversion, wherever possible, of the liquor shops into refresh- 

ment and recreation rooms in the hope- that the original visitors will conti- 
nue to use them, liquor contractors being themselves persuaded to conduct 
them if they will, ' 
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5 Employment of the existing excise staft for detection of illicit 
distillation and drinking 

6 Appeal to the educational institutions to devote a part of the 
time of teachers and students to temperance work 

7 Appeal to the women to organize visits to the persons given to 
the drink and opium habits 

8 Negotiation vith the neighbouring States to undertake simul- 
taneous prohibition 

9 Engaging the voluntary or, if necessary, paid assistance or the 
medical profession tor suggesting non-alcoholic drinks and other substi- 
tutes for intoxicants and methods of weaning the addicts from their habit 

10. Revival of the activities ol temperance associations in suppoit 
of the campaign against drink 

1 1 Requiring employers of laboui to open and maintain undei 
first-class management refreshment, recreation and educational rooms for 
the use of their emplo\ees 

12 Toddy tappers to be used for draving sweet toddy ior sale, 
as such, or conversion into gu\ I understand that the process of collecting 
sweet toddy for drinking as such, or for making gin is diftcrent from the 
one foi fermenting toddy 
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CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


PERSONALLY I do not believe in imprisoning by vay ot punish- 
ment e\ en those v ho commit violence My creed of non-violence does not 
Javour the punishment of thlc^es and dacoits and even murderers I 
cannot in all conscience agree to any one being sent to the gallows 

1 Mould be participatoi in violence if 1 approved of the Penal Code 
and, Its sanctions It 1 had my wav I Avould fling open doois of prisons 
and discharge c\ en nuii derers But 1 knov' that in holding this opinion, 
1 am in the proud position ot being in the minority of one 

All crimes are different kinds of diseases and they should be treated 
as such b) the reformers That does not mean that the police will suspend 
their function ol regarding such cases as public crimes, but their measuies 
are ne\ er intended to deal m ith causes of these social disturbances 

To do so IS the special prerogative of the leformer And unless the 
moral tone of society is raised such crimes will flourish, if only for the 
simple reason that the moral sense of these per\eits has become blunt 
The only eftectl^e vay 1 can conceive of, therefore, is for some enthusiastic 
reformers to gather together and take concerted measures to deal vnth 
one evil 

I am quite capable of recommending even punishment to -wrong-doeis 
under concenable circumstances, for instance, I would not hesitate undei 
the present state of society to confine thieves and robbers "which is in itself 
a kind of punishment I have no other remedy to suggest in such cases 
in the present state of society I am, therefore, satisfied with advocating 
the use of prisons more as reformatories than as places of punishment 

But I w ould draw the distinction betiveen killing and detention or even 
corporal punishment I think there is a difference not merely m quantity 
but also in quality I can recall the punishment of detention I can make 
reparation to the man upon whom I inflict corporal punishment But once 
a man is killed, the punishment is beyond recall or reparation God alone 
can take life, because He alone gn’^es it 
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CALL OF THE VILLAGES 


I HAVE believed and repeated times iMthout number that India is 
to be found not m its fev cities but in its 700,000 villages But ve tovn- 
dwcllers have believed that India is to be found m its tovns and the I'lllages 
were created to minister to our needs We have hardly ever paused to 
inquire if those poor folks get sufficient to eat and clothe themselves vith 
and whether they have a roof to shelter themselves from sun and rain 

I have found that the tovn-dveller has generally exploited the \il- 
lager, in fact he has lived on the poor villagei’s subsistence Many a 
British official has written about the conditions of the people of India 
No one has, to my knowledge, said that the Indian villager has enough to 
keep body and soul together On the contrary they ha^'e admitted that the 
bulk of the population live on the verge of starvation and ten pei cent 
are semi-starved, and that millions have to rest content vith a pinch of 
dirty salt and chillies and polished iice or parched giain 

You iiiay be sure that if any of us vere to be asked to live on that 
diet, ve should not expect to sunive it longer than a month or should be 
afraid of losing our mental faculties And vet our Mllagcis go through 
that state from da} to day 

Over 75 per cent of the population arc agiicultuiists But there can- 
not be much spiiit of self-go^ eminent about us if ve take avay or allou 
others to take ava\ from them almost the vholc of the results of then 
laboui 

We aie guilty of a grievous wrong against the villagcis and tlie only 
wav in which we can expiate is by encouraging them to revise their lost 
industries and arts bv assuring them ol a ready market 

Wc hav e got to show tliem that thev can grow their v egetaides, tiieir 
gieens. without mucli expense, and keep good health ^Ve have also to 
show them that most of the vitamins arc lost when they cook the leaves 

What the} need is not a knowledge of the three R’s but a knowletlgc 
of their eeonomic life and hov they can better it 7'hev are todav working 
as mere automatons without anv responsibilitv uh,at‘'Ocvcr to their sur- 
rounding and without feeling the jov of work 
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We ha\ c to teach them how to economise time, health and money 
Lionel Cuitis clescubed oiu Milages as dung-heaps We have to tuin them 
into model tillages Oiu Mllagc-lolk do not get fiesh air though they are 
suiiounded h\ liesli an, the\ don’t get fiesh food though they are sur- 
lounded b\ the fieshest foods I am talking like a missionaiy in this mattei 
of food, becausL my mission is to make tillages a thing of beauty 

Tlie letital ol tillage industiies is but an extension of the khacli 
elToi t Hand-spun cloth, hand-made papei , hand-pounded rice, home-made 
hi tad and ]am are not uncommon in the west Only there they do not 
hate onc-hundicdth ol the impoitancc they liate in India With us then 
icvital means hie, then extinction means death to the villageis 

If tte should hate electricity m eveiy village home, 1 should not mind 
tillages itltmg their implements and tools, ttitli the help of electiicity But 
then the tillage communities oi the state ttould ottn potvei-houses just as 
thc} hate their grazing pastuies But ttheie there is no electricity and no 
machineit tthat are idle hands to do^ 

Villages hate sufteied long from neglect bv those ttho have had the 
benefit ol education They hate chosen the city life The tillage move- 
ment IS an attempt to establish healthy contact with the villages bv inducing 
those ttho are fired ttith the spnit of sertice to settle in them and find 
self-expression in the sciticc of tillagcrs 

The tillage communities should be rcvitcd Indian villages pioduced 
and supplied to the Indian tottns and cities all then ttants India became 
impot ensiled tthen our cities became foieign markets and began to diain 
the villages dry by dumping cheap and shoddy goods fiom foieign lands 

It lb only tthen the cities realise the duty of making an adequate 
return to the villages foi the strength and sustenance tthich they derive 
from them, instead of selfishly exploiting them, that a healthy and moial 
relationship bettteen the ttto ttill spiing up And if the city children are 
to play their pait in this great and noble AAork of social leconstiuction, the 
^ocatlons through which they arc to leccivc their education ought to be 
directly i elated to the requiiements of the villages 

The village movement is as much an education of the city people as 
of the villagers Woikers drawn from cities have to develop village 
mentality and learn the art of living after the mannei of villagers This 
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does not mean that they have to starve like the villagers But it does 
mean that there must be a radical change m the old style of life 

We have got to be ideal villagers, not the villagers with their queer 
ideas, or absence ot ideas, about sanitation and giving no thought to how 
they eat and what they eat Let us not, like most of them, cook anyhow, 
eat anyhov , live anyhov Let us show them the ideal diet Let us not go 
by mere likes and dislikes, but get at the root of those likes and dislikes 

We must identify ourselves with the villagers who toil undei the hot 
sun beating on their bent backs and see hov we vould like to drink water 
from the pool in which the villagers bathe, wash their clothes and pots 
in w'hich their cattle drink and roll Then and not till then shall we truly 
represent the masses and thev will, as surely as I am vriting this, respond 
to every call. 




TRUE INTERNATIONALISM 


IT IS impossible for one to be internationalist without being a 
nationalist Internationalism is possible only when nationalism becomes 
a fact, I e when peoples belonging to different countries have organized 
themselves and are able to act as one man It is not nationalism that is 
evil, It IS the narrowness, selfishness, exclusiveness \vhich is the bane of 
modern nations ivhich is evil Each ivants to profit at the expense of, and 
rise on, the rum of the other Indian nationalism has struck a different 
path It wants to organize itself or to find full self-expression for the _ 
benefit and seivice of humanity at large 

I w'ant the freedom of my country so that other countries may learn 
something from my free country, so that the resources of my country may 
be utilized for the benefit of mankind Just as the cult of patriotism teaches 
us today that the indn idual has to die for the family, the family has to die 
for the village, the village for the district, the district for the piovince, 
and the province for the country, even so a country has to be free in ordei 
that it may die, if necessary, for the benefit of the w’oild My love, there- 
fore, or nationalism or my idea of nationalism is that my country may 
become fiee, that if need be the w'hole of the country may die, so that the 
human race may live There is no room foi race hatred there Let that 
be our nationalism 

For me patriotism is the same as humanitv I am patriotic because I 
am human and humane ’ It is not exclusive I wall not hurt England or 
Germany to serve India Imperialism has no place in my scheme of life 
The law of a patriot is not different from that of the patriarch And a 
patriot IS so much the less a patriot if he is a lukewaim humanitarian 
There is no conflict between private and political law' 

I do want to think m terms of the w'hole world My patriotism 
includes the good of mankind in general Therefore, my service of India 
includes the service of humanity The whole scheme for the liberation 
of India IS based upon the development of internal strength It is a plan 
of self-purification The peoples of the w'est, therefore, can best help the 
Indian movement by setting apart specialists to study the inw^ardness of it 
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Let the specialists come to India with an open mind and in a spirit ot 
humility as befits a searcher after Tiuth 

Isolated independence is not the goal of the viorld states It is volun- 
tary interdependence The better mind of the world desires today not 
absolutely independent states warring one against another, but a fede- 
lation of friendly interdependent states The consummation of that event 
may be far oft. I vant to make no grand claim for our country. But I see 
nothing grand or impossible about oui expiessing oui readiness for uni- 
versal interdependence rather than independence I desire the ability to 
be totally independent without asserting the independence 

I do not believe that an individual may gam spiritually and those 
who surround him suftei I believe in advaiia, I believe in the essentia) 
unity of man and, for that matter, of all that lives Theiefore, I belie\e 
that if one man gams spirituallv, the vhole vorld gams with him and, 
if one man falls, the v hole v orld falls to that extent 
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TO ASHRAM CHILDREN 


IJaidiLflr, Phahjitn diudi Mavdir, 

Hoys \Nn Giris, 

Children arc innocent, loMng and benc\olent bv nature E\jI coint*; 
m only wlien they become older Thc\ arc innocent c\en in their miccbief 
If this holds good in your case, each of you should ser\c others, helping 
them to rise higher and saMng them fron\ a fall You should \Mtch and 
if necessary A\arn one another Your \eatch should not be like tbu ot .> 
policeman but of God (jod matches us all not with a \icw to punish but 
to chasten Such should be the nature of ^ou^ watch also You must isach 
others what they do not know Whoe\cr speaks an untruth should be 
loMngly turned away from it Remembei, \ou must keep the pionnst sou 
have made 


IT 

You are all students of tlie Gtla Etcr) da\ you recite a portion of 
It at the morning praecrs If thcrclore you are troubled m mind upon 

hearing of im illness, you must lia\c recourse to the Gthr (or relief I 
fell ill just while I was tianslating the second cluptcr I recall tin lesson 
It teaches us and keep myself in good ebeer You, ton. should cheer tip 
in the same fashion The body must sultoi lor its ill deeds We die to 
litc once more, cten as we b\e onU to die at last 1 ifc therefore is not 
an occasion for jos nor is ticatli an occasion for soirow Hut ibcu is one 
thing needful Wc must ascertain our diita in life and continue to dts* 
charge it till we die You know what is \oui dut\ cither In f'>t(h or In 
coiiMction See that \ou arc not remiss m \our pertormmre of it \nd 
liaving done sour dvits sou will plas sour usual game of tipc-'t and dance 
m una as well isen if sou hc.ir that 1 am no Inngti in t!u I md of the 
bsing Continue to do sour dots is jC nothing had Inppuncd '’no 
falstfs the news of ms p-’ssmg aw as I depend upon sou 
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III 

ChaUia vadi 9, day of silence 

What fine fellows you are’ Kaka Saheb complains that he used to 
write to you, but you had not the leisure to reply to his letters Are things 
any better nou ’ Must you go on expecting others to u rite to you, u hile 
>ou do nothing m return? Remember the phrase in the Gita, Paia^paiam 
bhavayantah Benefits have to be mutual not only as between God and 
man, but also as between man and man, teacher and pupil, friend and 
friend He w^ho only receives but does not give is guilty of breaking the 
vow of astcya (non-stealing) Yantai like truth, non-violence and the 
like are obligatory on all students, for one who does not keep these obsei- 
vances is not entitled to prosecute any studies 

I find I have passed from gay to grave But never mind There is 
no law against combining instruction w'lth amusement. 

lY 

Nandi, day of silence 

Your secretary has this time honoured me h\ wilting a lettci 

What have you all understood from the book which you aie now' 
reading as a text? I w’ould enjoy it very much if each of you would, with- 
out consulting others, Avrite it to me m clear handwTiting on a good sheet 
of paper It will also he your examination 

V 

Faidtakh Piiniuna 

You ha\e Hown awav from the nest So rcallv speaking I should not 
wiite to vou But I am writing this to tell \ou that >ou may 11 v away 
wheic\ci vou like, but 1 still remember you and lollow you with m> c>cs 

vr 

Nandi, Paidiakh vadi 13 

Ir is true that Kami is our But \ou ha\c tnrmed an association .So 
\ou h.uc built up an otgani/ation There i*. one advantage in an organt- 
/.ition It continues to exist whetlur the* number of its numbers increases 
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or decreases Maha]an^ Panch, Nation, Community, an organization — 
all these never die" If all the members whom we knov today die, even ’ 
then the oiganuation continues to exist There' are many such organi- 
zations in the country even today Youi small organization 'must also 
become like that A King may die but Government never dies It lives 
for ever So in France when the King died, it was said, “The King is 
dead, long In e the King ” This means that the throne of the King never 
remains vacant So should it be with your association I have continued 
to write to you e\ ery week, as far as 1 could, in spite of your holidays so 
that YOU may acquire such a habit I will ask you to account for all the 
letters I hai e written during the holidays 


VII 

Day of silence 

1“ remembered you all very much during my Mysore tour because 
there were many more things which you could have seen than I could 
My time for sight-seeing is over I can live only for the work I have in 
hand It would be a sm for me to take a single breath for anything else 
But the natural beauty of Mysore, her various institutions, her gardens, 
music and paintings are things for you to see But n e are helpless in the 
matter We can hardl)' do all that we nish to do if we could do every- 
thing at will, goodness knows how many vorlds would already have 'been 
created and destroyed Contentment is therefore the best of riches 


viir^ 

, Day of silence 

I understand why I cannot have letters from you regulaily You are 
all very busy nowadays If your work is real service I am ready to take 
your letters as written If the body serves but the mind is absent, oui 
service can bear no fruit at all There can be no self-indulgence in service 
I hope the fragiance of your service will spread itself A sen^ant does not 
ask to become leader He expects no service from others He is satisfied 
with what he gets and has no complaints at all He has only the right 
to serve What matters if he does not get food or shelter in return‘d’ It is 
God’s grace that there are undistressed persons even in the areas of dis- 
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tress. When all are in distress \\ho can serve the nurses'? So ve must 
fend for ourselves when we go out to serve We must not rely on others, 
but should be thankful to them lor such help as they can afford to give 


IX 

Day of silt Hit 

1 A\ould say that only non your classes are functioning in the rjght 
uay For you are having an object lesson in service Literary education 
IS intended only to quicken our spirit of service ' Nov that you have the 
opportunity to lender service, pour your soul into it and learn to enjoy it 
thoroughly. When you seive, do not give yourself up to spiritual pride 
and say, “/ do it ” The service of the pioud is nothing vorth The Gila 
is there to teach us that ve do nothing, that we can do nothing We aie 
onlv the instruments of God’s vill What is the difference between a 
watch and human being^ A watch does not work by itself, it is set going 
by a man In the same way, \\c do not move, we do not act by oursehcs 
The power that moves us is God Just as a watch stops when its wound 
up spring has run out, so also when our spring is done, our cart comes to 
a dead halt While that cart is still on the move, ^\c feel that a certain 
freedom of action is granted to us Let us use that freedom to learn and 
do the will of the great Carjientcr 



TO ASHRAM SISTERS 


jyaidhaj 

Day of stlence {Monday) 
Decembei 6, 1926 

SlSlFRS, 

Tlic fust thing for me to do after breakfast is to write you a 
letter It iv now ine to seven, you are theiefore all on your way to the 
praNcr hall You ha\c to Ik punctual m leaching the hall at the fixed time 
Those ot \ou who hate jKoniised to attend the prayer daily should make 
It a point to be present except in ciicuinstanccs beyond your control I have 
suggested to Ramniklal that he should explain one or tw'o verses from the 
Gita e\er\ da\ But vou are of course Iree to read something of your owm 
choice Keep up the habit of writing, and ahvays try to impiove your 

'n Jjiliid But all these things are not an end in themselves, thev are only 

' / ' means to an end The end is perfoimance of one’s allotted duty The 
v-whole dutv of man is to wish well and to do good to others And as the 
first step towards discharging it, you should learn to love one another as 
your own blood sisters, and shaie one another’s sorrows as well as joys 

Bapu's blessings 


11 

JVai dha, 

Decembei 15, 1926 

Today also I remember vou after breakfast It is just 6-SO, time 
for your praver We may miss many things in life but not prayer, w^hich 
implies our co-operation with God and wnth one another Prayer 
should be a bath of purification for the spirit of man Our physical health 
suffers if we do not wash our bodies, similarly the spirit becomes unclean 
if the heart is not washed w'lth prayer Please therefore never be negligent 
m prayer 

Tfie life of provides an object lesson for you She fills up 
every second of her time with purposeful activity All of j’^ou should 
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try to reach the same height of devotion, renunciation, and puritj Is it too 
much to expect that }ou ^\lII spread ail over India after you have finished 
your training for service^ I realise our lack of sisters of mercy every 
moment Very fev women come out to serve their fellov -countrymen 
Women aie the very incarnation of service, but at present the} ministei 
only to then ovn families Why should they not extend the field of then 
ministr} so as to embrace the vhole of India ^ A truly religious person 
becomes a citizen of the world, but the service of one's ovn country is the 
stepping-stone to the ser\’ice of humanity And vhere service is rcndeied 
to the country consistently vith the welfare of the v oriel, it finally lends to 
self-realisation {Moksha) 


HI 

Jny}U0}y 1027 

At the women’s meeting yesterday, I started a fresh piece of 
propaganda Women here (in North Bihar) vear heavy ornaments of 
silver, do not comb their hair and keep their children dirty 1 therefore 
condemned the wearing of jewellery, with the result that some of die 
sisters gave avay their anklets and necklaces on condition that on no 
account should the jewellery donated be replaced While rcccning these 
gifts, I remembered all of vou dovn thcie, for you could do this kind 
of u ork yerv much more effectively than I And you must equip vour- 
sclves for it by renunciation and demotion Ba has been lery heijifu) lo 
me these days 

ilfuazal sarvabhuteshu That is wc must entertain the same regal d 
foi others as ve have for ourselves And if ue did, ve uould lie ashamed 
to find other people’s children dirty as ve vould he if the} vcie our f)\ui 
So also if \\e found others in distress, wc uould make that distress our o\’n 
and tr\ to leheu e it 


IV 

It IS in the fitness fit things rhat \oii },a^e elected ( i.tni'.tb' lin 
soar p^v‘'dent Bat m>\ I suguesr tint after ehamg '.otir pie 'O-ot ou 
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TO ASHRAM SISTERS 


h.i\ 0 to liclp hci to Itillil the tfuTits of hoi oflicc^ Ciungabchn is illitei^tc/ 
'•till \oii ha\t lightly appointed hei president out of regard for her char- 
acter Rost assured that literal v education is no good without chaiacter 
Piesident means duel servant A lulei can issue ordcis only if he has 
acquired the highest quahhcation foi service His ordcis should be intend- 
ed not to aiiv ance his own interests hut the vvclfaic of society Ruleis 
novvadavs have lost sight ol their diitv, so that instead of setting an ex- 
ample ol se•!{lessnes^ and devotion thev give themselves up to pleasuies 
and Use tlieir powers as an iiistiument of sell-indulgencc But you hav'e 
elcitcd CT’ngthehn as president fioni a religious standpoint, you hav'^c 
therclore lesolved that Gangahehn shouhl he youi leader in youi endcav'- 
our to quail fv as sisicis ol meicv 


Bella, 

JiuuHiiy 2^, 1927 

1 1 at the Ashram we cannot tiain sisters for lifelong seryicc to the 
countrv, wheie else can wc hope to do so’ It is true that you have not 
the health and strength, self-confidence, oi the hteiaiy education requisite 
lor the purpose But il ^ou have true bhakti (devotion), all these things 
will he added unto you Bhaklt means faith in God and in ourselves as 
His instruments, and it enables us to i enounce oui all It is difficult to 
1 enounce fot the mere sake of renunciation A mothei would nev'ei by 
choiic sleep in a wet bed but she will gladlv do so in oidei to spaie the diy 
bed for hci child 


VI 


Mahan, 

Fehtiiary 28, 1927 

There is always a women’s meeting dunng the tour I am therefore 
gathering iresh expeiicnces cvciy day I feel that women hold the keys 
of swaiaj in their hands But w'ho will bring about an awakening among 
them^ Multitudes of women hv’^e in idleness, who will induce them to 
take to industry^ Mothers spoil then children from their infancy, and 
load them with ornaments and superfluous clothes They many their 
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young girls to old men I see A^omen 

bedecked ^\lth ornaments Who will explamTo^TIrenr-tlT^ ^ 

no aiT to beauty^ Keal l^ty--r r~rlTr-bL ^ n Tv^'^^ And so 


\\ill be leadilv tound when 


oIT” fiTit~^rlia^-4«--dTTr1remedy Ttie reiT 
some strong-willed Draupadi is thro^^n up by oiii people You shoukl 
resolve and try to acquire such capacity Patience and perseA^erance over- 
come mountains 


VII 


Day of iilcncc {Monday) 

Jpul 25, 1927 

riieie are men in the Ashiam as veil as vomen, but suppo'^ing th.it 
the men vere out one day and thieves came to the Ashiam, what vould 
all of you do^ Have you ever thought about this’ If you haven’t, think 
of It now and let me know what you vould do How I wish you would 
falsify epithets like abala (the weakei sex) and blunt (the timid one) 
which are applied to women • 

These epithets cannot properl) be applied to all vomen, av loi in- 
stance to vomen among the Ram Pataj or to the vomen in the west oi m 
Africa or m Burma Women in the west are doing much work that wms 
supposed to be reserved for men I do not mean that all then actiiities 
are woith) of imitation, but they have ceitainlv upset main calculations 
of mere man In Burma women manage CAcr) thing At the Ashram we 
are striving for self-realisation The soul is neither male nor female, 
neither young nor old The attiibutes belong to the bod) alone, as boili 
scripture and experience testif) T'hc soul is tlic same in both )Oii and 
me Thcrelorc who am T to protect )ou’ <")nh, il 1 ha’ic mastered the 
art oi life, 1 have to teach it to vou 


VI 11 


dltuh 


1 am glad to knov tha l^iiLU . me rf)t Mihjeet 

-hodld one v ho knows that God is there to prote< ; m ali h ‘fr.u i " 
Ills proieetion does not nu.*n that "e rnav no» !i'* d o- f?i a »* < 
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TO ASHRAM SISTERS 


not be bitten by a snake Such incidents do not sho\A that He protects us 
any the less but that we had not enough faith ui Him The iivei is alu ays 
willing to gne its watei to all, but how' is the iiver to be blamed if some 
one does not fill his bucket at it oi does not go near it believing the ^A'atel 
to be poisonous"^ All feai is a sign of want of faith But faith cannot 
be acquiied by foice of intellect It comes but slowly aftei deep medita 
tion and continuous piactice We pi ay, sing hymns, lead books, seek the 
association of men of God, and pcifoim the spinning saciiflce in oidei to 
attain that faith 


IX 

Nandi, FaidiakJi vadi 13 

Does Mirabehn write to you occasionally"!* I can see fiom hei letters 
that she is doing a great deal of uoik among the women as well as men 
T ^Mll let you know one of the points in her letteis She wiites that she 
finds all the sisteis she meets veiy good-hearted but then ignoiance is teiii- 
ble These sisteis do not know e^en the simplest thing If she talks 
to them about the spinning wheel, they are sui prised, and they do not 
understand the idea of plying it for the poor Religion foi them is only 
woiship in the temple They haidly know what seivice means This 
impression may be due to her not undei standing them fully But we do 
know how oui v omen folk are ignoiant of even oidinaiv things Though 
the lesponsibihty tor this ignorance lests uith men, women must piepare 
themselves to cure this evil This is the task befoie vou I want all of 
you sisteis to fit youi selves foi it accoiding to yoiu capacity 


X 

Jyeshiha shiidt 14, Monday 

I hope you aie pionouncing the ihloka^ coiiectly, though wc shall not 
be called to account foi leciting the name of God incoiiectl}^ God is a 
seaichei of heaits only If oui heaits aie pure, we will get full maiks 
even if we stuttei in oui speech Wilting about this, I may describe the 
pleasant experiences we aie having heie Mysore is a part of Karnatak 
It has given us Kaka Saheb Sisteis here know Sanskrit and music very 
Avell I heaid then songs at Nandi, and the day befoie yesterday tAAO 
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sisters here sang in correct Sanskrit pronunciation a summary ot tlie 
Ramayana I think there -were more than 100 shlokas not 

dete ct a single mistake in th^ One of them is still a studeBrv miT'slTtr 
knows flTe nieaiiing or the verses also But vhy am I w^tmg to you about 
this^ I value the vork you are doing at present more than the study ol 
Sanskrit Become sisters of mercy, fearless and pure, and work as a team 
This IS a better education than any other If a study of Sanskrit etc 
could be added on to it, of course so much the better 

XI 

Bhadiapad vadi 

1 am sure you have undei stood vhy I A^ant you to make contacts 
vith the labourers at the Ashram To collect a few coppers from each 
of them lor the relief fund is merely an occasion for making them kinsmen 
You should work for mutual good understanding and share one anothei’s 
|oys and sorrows You n ced_n ot gn^c m uch of your timeJEoi:..Xhis^^^ What 
is A\ ante d is a change of heart ^^TTsEoiHd'innrirt'lecding thern^h the 
kind orTood ATTeaf,'lmd*Tl5thing them with the same dress as wc A\cai 
We should wish that they had a share in all the good things that Ave like 
and obtain for ourseh^es, and AAork for such a consummation 

Do not be frightened by the AAide implications ol these A'leus of mine 
There are ahvays tAAo meanings to CAcrything — one vidci and the othei 
narroAACi We shall not be put out if vc understand the aakIci implica- 
tions but start AAith the narroAA'cr. 

XII 

Tiichinopoly, 

Day of uloiic {Monday) 

1 \isuaiise irom iicrc the work a on are doing WhocAcr \Aoiks 
according to her capacitx has fulfilled her mission But in \our work aou 
must cultiAate that attitude of mmd A\hich is inculcated in the (hta 7 hat 
IS to do cA ere thing Auth a aicw to serve, or as an oltcnng to (lod. and i! 

A our PLtion is an ollenng to Ood, \ou amII never have the feeling ‘7 am 
doing this" You vmH not then iiave ilhvi!! tor an>hodv and vou v ill he 
gencrou'- to other'- You should alvax'- a^k vour-^elAt', vhether vour 
Mnilk'-l ‘ction t' uuided In tiic'-e pnnuplc" 
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Inscription by ^lohandas 
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TO ASHRAM WORKERS 


My dlar 

There is no remedy except patience in such an ugly situation as des- 
cribed by C I have no doubt in my mind that the approach should be 
the same in the mother countiy as in the Transvaal But C ’s letter shovs 
that we can picpaie oui selves foi it only in a place like Phoenix A man 
should be free from fear even when he has to sleep in the cemetery, but if 
in the process of mastenng fear he sleeps in the cemetery on the very first 
day, It is possible that he will only lose his life India nowadays for you 
and me is a cemetery We must prepare ourselves here to make our beds 
there and sing Miiabai’s hymn, “Take thought of nothing except the name 
of God ” 

To be afraid of death is like being afraid of discarding an old and 
worn out garment I have often thought of death and have the intel- 
lectual conMCtion that it is sheer ignorance which makes us afraid of death 
I am how e\ er not sure that this conviction has become part and parcel of 
my spiritual being I say this in viev of my reactions when I see a snake 
for instance And yet I feel that I will acquire the necessary strength 
to welcome death whenever and however it comes I wish every one at 
Phoenix becomes equally feailess 


II 

I have been thinking about the matter ever since you talked to me 
about It The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that you should 
not take up that new activity I see greed in it I wish you would not 
take It up even in the manner I had suggested If you have the energy to 
conceive new ideas, — and you must have it, as you look upon yourself as 
young — ^utilize that energy in opening up fresh avenues m your service of 
Hanjans and Bhils Even so you will not have time enough for your 
work This work is more than enough not only for the life of a man like 
you but of many more besides Greed for service has its limits There 
is no end of misery in the world if we look for it At every step we find 
there is scope for reform Suiely God does not expect us to redress all 
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these ^^rongs But if He has any such expectations, He has also taught 
us the art of doing it, and it is this must pick up even a little bit from 
that mountain of misery, apply our vhole mind to the task of removing 
It and refuse to do anything else Having done this v e have as good as 
lifted the vhole of the mountain This is a simple principle, and if I 
have succeeded in impressing it upon your mind, I vould ask you to take 
a vov that you vill undertake nothing else but this tvo-fold service even 
if the kingdom of the~earth is offered to }ou If ever an occasion arises 
that in spite of engaging yourself m this service, you have time on your 
hands, come to me, and I undertake to shoAv you that you have forgotten 
to do many things m the field vou have chosen 


III 

I enjoyed the visit to art galleries in Rome and took great mteicst in 
the art, but A^hat vould be the a alue of an opinion expressed after a brief 
Aisit lasting onl} t\Ao hours'^ I am hardly qualified as an art critic I 
liked immensely some of the things there If I could Iia'c theic for tAAo 
or three months, I could obserA'e the paintings and statues e\'erv day and 
make a study of them I saAv the statue of Christ on the Cross It at* 
ti acted me most But I did not think that European art vas supciior to 
Indian art Both these arts liaA'e dcA'clopcd on different lines Indian 
art IS cniirelv based on the imagination European art is an imitation of 
nature It is thercfoic easier to understand, but turns our attention to the 
earth, aaIiiIc Indian art aaIicu understood tends to direct our tlioiudits to 
HcaA'cn This is onh foi a person like a on 1 attach no importance to 
these AicAAs It maA be that m\ unconscious partiality for India oi pet- 
haps niA ignoiance makes me say so lake me lor a parent ulio 
narrates slcries from the Rama\anci and the M atn, as he knov s 
them, to his children aaIio know nuKh less ^ on a ill see that I do enjov 
art But 1 liaAc gn'cn up or ha\e had ro give up main siirli pleasures 
1 drank deep ot those pleasure" v hich haAe bwcn incukntal lo me que’-t of 
the 7'iuth, ami am ready to pa^-take ot mv plca^ires fjf the same t\pi 
do a deAotee of Truth his iCtiMties com. m the natural iour> of thing . 
h, IS tlKTelore I lolloVeT ot the thini rhap'er ot th (it! I A' ithout an 
I hihem 1 ” is an astnnnt of K' f t" t-', i* < r !}< o 1 o 
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TO ASHRAM WORKERS 


T like voiu question about the Ashram Laboui is a prominent 
feature oi the Ashtam, because it is our duty to engage om selves m physi- 
cal voik One vho a^olds such work lues as a thief Besides the work 
in the Ashram is not only loi ouisches hut foi others also The spinning 
wheel IS tlie focal point o) such work because it alone can be conceived as 
a subsidiary occupation besides agricultuie to the millions in India Its 
taluc IS economic as well as spiritual The Ashram exists not only foi 
scrxice to our country but also for scmce to humanity, and self-reahsation 
through such sen ice 

E\er} one cannot join the Ashiam The Ashram is not an infirmary 
or orphanage It is for those men and women wdio wish to become bro- 
thers and Sisters of mcrc\ Tiierefore it is not foi those w'ho are unable 
to do physical work Howexer, we may take a few of those who are dis- 
abled in body but ha\e a keen desue for service And we must not drive 
awav those who ha\e joined the Ashiam and have subsequently been dis- 
abled Many activities of the Ashiam may outwardly appeal contradic- 
ton', but this contradiction wil! disappeai once’ you see their inner meaning 

It IS not at all necessary that all those who have come in contact with 
me should be like me It is c\cn undesirable That would be mere imi- 
tation It would be worth while to adopt what is good in me only to the 
extent that they can assimilate it Foi instance Sardar takes tea, but no 
one thinks of stopping him It may be that tea may be a necessity foi 
him on medical grounds Then what about some of those who stay w'lth 
me and arc my companions and aa’Iio are meat-eaters^ Only those w’ho 
know that tea does not suit them or have thought about how’ tea is growm 
with sweated laboui should give up tea Ba takes tea m spite of the fact 
that she lives with me She also takes coffee I wmuld even lovingly 
prepare it for her Why is it so"? I know' vour question w'as put only 
m fun But we are prone to misundei standing and intolerance in these 
matters and we must correct these errors 
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TO LAXMIDAS GANDHI 


Johanncshw g, 
27^5-1906 ^ 

Respected Brother, 

I have your letter of the 17th April I do not knov what to sav 
You are preuid^ ced against me There is no re med> ag ainst prejudice 
aiiiJbi£jj2Le*^s^^^]~T^ to vou r-TeHyrirTTuIh — 

1 I have no idea of separating fiom vou 

2 I claim nothing there 

3. I do not claim anything as mine 

4. All that I have is being utilized for public purposes 

5. It IS available to relations vho devote themselves to public nork 

6 i could have satisfied your desire for money if I liad not dedi- 
cated my all foi public use 

1 have never said that I ha\e done much foi brothers or other icla- 
tions I gave them all that I could save, and this I have mentioned not 
out of pride, and onU to friends 

Rest assured that I vill cheerfully assume the burden of supporting 
the famil> in case vou pass on before me You need ha^e no ft.ir on that 
score 

1 am not nov in a position to send \ou monc\ as vou desire 

It IS veil if Harilal is married, it is also veil if he is not For the 
present at an\ rate I Inne ceased to think ol him as a son 

I am villing to go to India to attend .Mam’s vedding if at a)! povsihle 
Rut 1 cannot gi\c \ou am idea f>f mv present condition I am ‘o hard 
pressed foi iimc that I scaiceK knou v hat to do Plt.ist cahh tlu flite of 
m>rruige, so that if at all possible 1 might hold invsilt m n.ohno. fo jro 

1 might perhaps mfoim eou that I arr in debt to Kti .T^hanl arhh o. 
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TO LAXMIDAS GANDHI 


You may repudiate me, but still I will be to \ou what 1 have always 

been 

I do not remember that I expicssed a desire to separate from \ou 
w'hen I w^as there But even if I did, mv mind is now quite clear, mv 
aspirations aie higher and I have no desire for worldly enjoyments of ain 
type w’hatever 

1 am engaged in my present activities as 1 look upon them as essential 
to life If I have to face death while thus engaged, I shall face it with 
equanimity I am now' a stranger to fear 

I like those w ho are pure in heart Young Kalvandas Jagmohandas’s 
son IS like Prahlad in spiiit He is therefore dearer to me tlian one who 
is a son because so born 



TO KALLENBACH 


7 Buitcii^inglCf 
Capctoz^jn, 
Mmch 16, V7 

THE gicatcbt giicf imaginable has befallen me My brother ihetl 
\esterday, I suppose simply thinking up to his last breath of me What 
a passionate ^Msh it A\as on his part to meet me 1 ax as huri)ing c\ciy- 
thing on so that I could go to India uith the quickest dispatch and fa!! 
do^^n at his feet and nurse him But it ^\as not to be Now I must go 
to a family ol ^\ldo^^s AMth m) pooi self as the head You who do not 
know the Indian patriarchal cause do not quite icalisc what this ma\ mean 
An^w’av my desire to get to India is keener than e^cr. And vet who 
knows’ I doubt yer\ much whether I shall e^er realise that desire 
However, I must piepare for the pilgrimage, and then lca\e it ealm!\ in 
the hands of Him who wields the almighty powei 

These shocks make m me still more intense fearlessness ol death 
Win should the c\ent agitate one’ The grief itself has a sclhsh touch 
about It It IS no calamit} that me brother is dead il 1 am lead) to meet 
death and consicler it as the supieme and welcome eiisis in hie It is 
beeaiise we tear death so much lor oursches that we shed tcais omi tin 
deaths of oilicrs I low can I who know the bod\ to be penshable and 
llie sou! to iic imperishable mourn o\er the sejiaration ol liod\ horn soul! 
But it IS .1 eondition attaelied to a real beliet and consoling dfjctnne lie 
who belicxes in it must not pamper the bod\ but must be its luler IL, 
must regulate his wants so as to make it sene the dweller v ithin and not 
allo'x the bode to master him Xot to gne\t o\tr the death of others is 
to accept a state almost o{ perpetual gnel For this connitiion hefwcin 
liodc and soul itsdf gnewnis 

1 hC'-t are the thou'j:hi> that rule me nut no\’, 1 <hal! not •"lUc 

anofhci kti<i unt non 7 Ins li»> written it 'If 
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0AND1-I1 CHRONICLE: 

I 86 9 - 1 944 


By D G Tendu Ikar 

IS 69 Mohandas Karamciiand Gandhi, bom at Porbandar (Kathia- 
wad), otherwise kno\wi as Sudamapun, on October 2, youngest son of 
Karamchand Gandhi, alta^ Kaba Gandhi, by his fourth wife, Putlibai, who 
bore him a daughter and thiee sons For two generations Gandhis weic 
Piime Ministers in Kathiaivad States In Porbandar Mohandas attended 
elementary school 

1876 {Age 7) Kaiamchand Gandhi left Porbandar for Rajkot to 
become a judge Mohandas theie in piimary school for five yeais 

Betrothed to Kasturbai, daughter of Gokuldas Makanji, mei chant 
Kasturbai born in 1869 

1881-84 {Age 12-15) In Kathiaw^ad High School at Rajkot Remained 
theie until he matriculated in 1887 

Mai Lied T< a^urhai in 1883 when thirteen “I can see no moral 
aigument in supporTof such a preposterously early marriage ’’ 

While still in fourth standard w'ent through religious crisis One of 
his few' friends led him astray Wave of “reform” was sw'eeping through 
Rajkot “Behold the mighty Englishman, he rules the Indian small, 
because being a meat-eater, he is five cubits tall," was a popular doggerel 
among school boys “It the w'hole country took to meat-eating the English 
could be overcome,” thought Mohandas Gandhi family strenuously 
opposed to meat-eating Mohandas chose secret place for experiment, 
which he persisted in for about a year Then abjured meat for ever 
Mohandas became fond of smoking, but later abandoned habit 

When fifteen he stole a bit of gold but confessed to father in writing 
with request for adequate punishment and pledged never to steal again 
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As ffithci 1 Ceici letter, tcais trickled down his cheeks. M^ohandas also shed 
teais seeing fathei s agony “Those peail chops of love cleansed my heart 
and washed my sin away. This was foi me an object lesson in ahiinsa 
Then I could see m it nothing more than a father’s affection ’’ 

1885 {Age 16) Fathci died at age of 63, pcnsionei of Rajkot State 

In sick-bed fathei discussed with Parsi and Muslim fi lends about 
then faiths. Mohandas, nuising his father, listened to these discussions 
and developed toleiation for all faiths 

1887-88 {Age 18-19) f^med Smnald as College, Blm magar, Kathia- 

w ad Found studies difficult and at the end o f first term returned home 
Fanul)' fiiend suggested law studies in England MotheP cfidTroHikeadea-- 
of parting with liim, but finally consented, Mohandas solemnly promising 
not to touch wine, women and meat Orthodox caste people agitated ovei 
his going abioad Mohandas lefused tOi listen Headman of' community 
pronounced* “Tins boy shall be tieated as an outcaste from today Who- 
soever helps him oi goes to see him oft at the dock shall be punishable 
with a fine of one rupee and foui annas ’’ 

Despite opposition, with help and pei mission of brother, Mohandas 
in company with Junagadh lawyer sailed from Bombay on Sept 4, 1888 
Reached Southampton towards end of month On boat wore black coat 
and white flannel Stepped ashore in white flannels — “only person wearing 
such clothes “ 

Purchased new clothes suitable for English society, also silk hat 
Took six'lessons m dancing but found it difficult to follow rhythm Began 
learning violin to cultivate an ear foi western music. Took lessons in 
elocution and Fiench Soon discontinued pursuing false ideal of becoming 
“gentleman,” and detei mined to make complete change in life 

1889-91 {Age 20-22) ^ept account of every f arthin gJ^e-spgnt Decided 
to^reducrcdsroThvmgijy half Lived by hiinselT instead of with a family 
Walked eight to ten miles a day and saved fare Read books on simple 
living and began cooking breakfast Lived on I s 3d a day 

^ Made first public speech in gathering of vegetarians in London, broke 
down miserably ovei it 
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Peiioil ot intcnsi\c stuclv Appeared toi London Matriculation 
examination foi second time and passed 

Towards end of second ^ear m England met two theosopliists with 
whom he read Arnold’s The Sone/ Celestial Invited to read original 
{Gita) with them He had nc\cr read Gila betore either in Sanskrit or 
Gujarati Book impiessed him immeiiselv Latei it became book of daily 
leading 

Present at tuncral ol Biadlaugh, the atheist 

Attended lectuies hv Dadabhai Naoroji, but spoke to him only once 

lS9I-9i ( Itfi 22-2 f) Called to Bai, June 10, 1891 On June 12, sailed 
lor India reaciimg Bombay in Jul) Sad news of motliei’s death, which 
had occurred while he was in England 

Lned in Rajkot lor a time Went to Bombay to gain experience in 
High Court Found it impossible to establish practice there On ateiage 
earned Rs 300 a month 

On behalf ol bi other saw Political Agent, known to him He refused 
to hear Gandhi and turned him out Sought achnee of Sir Phirozcshah 
Mehta who obserted. “Gandhi is still fresh from England He does 
not know British officers He has vet to know life ” 

F'ound life in Kathiawad choked with intrigue, and quaiiel with 
Political Agent stood in w'ay of practice 

..^-''•'^'^dulla Co , Muslim hrm from Poi bandar, oHeied work in South 
Africa, which he accepted 

IS93-94 {A(jc 24-25) Gandhi lelt for South Africa in April 1893 
Reached Natal towards close ot May Dressed in frock-coat and turban 
Obserc ed Indians w'ere held m scant respect by Europeans On second oi 
Tiiird day visited Durban court Magistrate asked him to take off turban, 
which he refused to do and left court Wrote to press about incident 
defending w'earing of turban Press described him as “umveicome visitoi ’’ 
Wide publicity 

Sawf Indians divided Muslim merchants called themselves Arabs, 
Paisi clerks Persians Laigest class composed of Tamil, Telugu and 
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North Indian indentured labourers Englishmen called them “coolies,” 
and as majority belonged to labouring class all Indians -i^ere dubbed 
“coolie” or “sammv ” Gandhi known as “coolie barrister 

On seventh or eighth da\ after arrnal Gandhi left Durban for 
Pretoria First-class scat booked Same night at Maritzburg, capital of 
Natal, white passenger did not like “coloured man” occupying seat in 
same car An official came to Gandhi and said, “Come along, you must go 
to the \an ” When Gandhi retused constable pushed him out On station 
platform Gandhi sat and shivered in cold Determined to try to root out 
colour prejudice and suiter hardships il necessary 

Same night he took train, reached Charlestown in morning Then 
lourneyed b^ coach Conductoi who usually sat by driver compelled 
Gandhi to sit outside, himselt occupying seat inside After few* hours 
conductor occupied Gandhi's seat asking him to sit at his feet On Gandhi 
refusing, white boxed his ears Swearing at Gandhi, he dragged and 
belaboured him Gandhi clung to brass rails on coach-box remaining still 
Aftei dark reached Standerton and as received b\ Dada Abdulla’s friend 
Wrote letter informing agent of coach company of whole affair, but had 
no intention of proceeding against assaulter 

Reached Johannesburg that night Went to Grand National Hotel 
but refused accommodation With devout Christians said prayers daih 
Kept religious diary 

Gandhi now in full possession of tacts about Indians in South Africa 
Called meeting of Indians in Pretoria presenting picture of conditions in 
Transvaal Principally attended bv Memon merchants Hindu population 
in Pretoria verv small Gandhi made his first political speech Stressed 
necessity of truthfulness in business, cleanliness and unity among Indians 
of all communities Contacted almost every Indian Gave adult education 

Studied conditions of Indians in Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Year’s stav m Pretoria most valuable experience Had opportunities of 
public work and acquired capacity for it 

Read wideh this ^ear “quite eighty” books, whole Bible, Koran, Tol- 
st03^’s Kingdom of God is zathm you, Max Mueller’s India — JFhat Can It 
Teach Us^, Sayings of Zai athihhti a', Upanishads, etc 
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Case that had brought Gandhi to South Africa settled by arbitration 
in 1894 He returned to Durban en loute to India At farewell 
enteitainment by Dada Abdulla, saw copy of Natal Meiany Chanced to 
see paragiaph under caption “Indian Franchise ’’ Natal Government about 
to introduce bill to disfranchise Indians, who urged Gandhi to stay on 
Consented to do so for some time 

Same night Gandhi drew up petition to be presented to Legislative 
Council Committee appointed and telegram sent in its name to Govern- 
ment lequesting postponement of Bill First petition ever sent by Indians 
to South Afiican Legislature Within a month memorial with ten thousand 
signatures forwarded to Lord Ripon — Colonial Secietary Meetings held 
every day, largely attended 

Gandhi asked leave to return to India but people urged him to stay 
on Offeied regular salaiy but declined remuneration for public woik 

Gandhi applied for admission as advocate of Supreme Court of 
Natal Natal Lav Society opposed but Supreme Court granted applica- 
tion 

Temporary committee now placed on permanent footing Gandhi 
had never attended Indian National Congress but out of respect for Dada- 
bhai proposed organization m Natal be called Natal Indian Congress 
It was founded on May 22 Unlike Indian Congress, Natal Congress 
vorked throughout year Only those who paid annual subscription of 
minimum £3 admitted to membership About 300 members enrolled 
every month — Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Christians Meanwhile Lord 
Ripon disallowed Disfranchising Bill This gave confidence to Indians 

With external agitation, questions of internal improvement taken up 
Lectures delivered, debates held, and suggestions made at Congress meet- 
ings on sanitation, personal hygiene etc 

Undei auspices of Natal Indian Congress, Natal Educational Asso- 
ciation f mined for benefit of young Indians 

Theie should be no exaggeration in propaganda, insisted Gandhi 
Every possible occasion to co-operate vith Europeans on terms of equalitv 
utilized Newspapers supplied with as much information about Indian 
community as they could publish Replies sent to unfair attacks on Indian 
community Organizations formed in Tiansvaal and Capetown on Natal 
model 
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JS96 {Jffe 27) (^.uuihi spent two yc.iis and half in Natal, doing mostly 
political Moik Established 1 airly good piacticc Sensed people felt need 
of his picsence Thercfoie, made up his mind to fetch \Aife and chilchen 
horn India and settle in Natal 

In middle of the ycai Gandhi went to India foi si\ months Saw 
Indian Congiess leaders and otheis — Sir Phiro/eshah Mehta, Justice 
Iladiuddin Tyahji, Justice Ri^nade, Lokamanya Tilak and Gopal Kiishna 
Gokhale 

Prepaiation loi celebiation ol Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
Gandhi joined Rajkot committee for the purpose Taught Biitish National 
Anthem to family childien and students of Tiaining College Had leaint 
the anthem because it was sung in Natal at every meeting “Hardly evei 
have I known anybodv to chei ish such loyalty as I did to the British 
Constitution Latei on “Scattci the enemies” etc jarred on him 

Gandhi joined Plague Committee when plague bioke out in Rajkot 
Inspected city latrines etc getting them cleaned 

Accounts of suftenng Indians m South Africa stiiied feeling in India 
Reuter cabled to England highly colouied summary of pamphlet by 
Gandhi “A pamphlet published in India declares that the Indians in 
Natal are lobbed and assaulted and treated like beasts and are unable to 
obtain rediess” In South Africa Gandhi charged with besmiiching good 
name of colony 

While ai ranging meeting in Calcutta, Gandhi received cablegiam 
fiom Natal asking to return at once He returned to Bombay, immediately 
booked passage by first available steamer and with wife and children — eight 
and four years of age — set sail second time for Natal on November 28 

Following notice appeared in Natal Adveitisei on December 30 
“Wanted every man in Durban to attend a meeting on Monday, [an 4, 
for purpose of arranging demonstiation to proceed to Point and piotest 
against landing of Asiatics ” About 2,000 people attended meeting 
Speeches made clear Gandhi supreme object of leprobation -Prepai ations 
complete including list of men villing to use force. 
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G.inclhi cluiiiig this pciiod niaclc thoiough change in life Started 
ashing his clothes Bought book on washing, studied the art and taught 
It to \Mfe Refused entry in English haii -cutting shop in Pretoria, he 
pin chased chppeis and cut his hair before mirror 

Did not like idea of sending his sons to schools ^\heJe otheis were 
not allowed The boys acquired knowledge thiough his conveisation with 
them, strictly m mother-tongue, Gujaiati 

Gandhi longed foi humanitarian woik of peimanent nature and daily 
worked a few houis in small hospital It brought him in close touch wnth 
indentuied Indians — Tamil, Telugu and North Indian men 

^ Studied Advice lo a Mothci^ nursed his babies and served as midwife 
’’at biith of last baby Did not desire any more children and began to sttive 
altei sdf-control. It became his conviction procieation and care of children 
inconsistent w'lth public scivice 

1899-1900 {Age 30-31) Boei Wai Gandhi’s personal s5mipathies w'lth 
Boers, but believed he had yet no right, in such cases, to enforce individual 
convictions Loyalty to British rule diove him to participation with 
Bntish Held then that India could achieve emancipation only wnthin and 
through Empire 

Collected corps of 1,100 strong, between 300 to 400 being ex- 
indentured Indians, wnth 40 leaders With great difficulty got their 
sei vices accepted as ambulance corps Rank and file received ordinary 
bearer’s pay leaders gave services free Indian merchants supplied 
stores and uniforms 

On occasions party had to march 20 to 25 miles, beaiing wounded 
on stretchers Gandhi in charge of one of these paities When General 
Woodgate fell dying, Gandhi helped carry sufferer from field-hospital to 
base-hospital, through heat and dust, lest he should die before reaching 
camp 

Corps disbanded after six weeks’ service New^spapers published 
laudatoiy rhymes wnth lefrain, “We are sons of Empire after all ’’ 

On return from w^ar duty, Gandhi felt his work was more in India 
than in South Africa, and i equested co-w orkers to relieve him Had sta)^ed 
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there M\ ^e.^rs lU'-tead of one montli originally intended Request accepted 
on condition In, siiould return, il within a vear community needed him 

He awaUned m Indian settleis sense of duty to motherland They 
eontnlnitcd handsomely loi famine iclicf in India in 1897 and 1899 
Indentured Indians ga^e their share 

190] -02 (Jf/t 32-23} (»andhi leJt for India tow aids close of 1901 
0\ erw helming farewell Gilts, gold, sihcr, diamonds, even a costly neck- 
lace, presented to Kasturhai, which he hainled o\er to community to be 
held in trust foi Us sen ice *‘Con\iction has ever giown on me that a 
public worker should accept no gifts” 

Attended Indian National Congress at Calcutta in December 1901 
Enrolled himsell as \olunteer Ga\e \olunteers some object lessons in 
sweeping and ''Caeengcnng Worked as clerk and bearer to one of the 
general secretaries to gain c\petience 

Moved resolutions on situation in South Africa, thanks to Gokhale, 
who ever since Gandhi's aiinal treated him as younger brothei Gokhale 
took keen interest in all his activities Gandhi met Phii07cshah Mehta, 
Dinshah Wachha, Chimanlai Setalvad, Lokamanya Tilak, Motiial Ghosh 
and Surendranath Bannerjee “I noticed the huge waste of time I 
observed with soi row even then the jiiomincnl place that the English 
language oceupied in our aftairs ” 

Paid flying visit to Burma 

Before settling down made tour thiough India trav'elling in third 
class Gokhale gave him a metal tiffin box Gandhi purchased canv-^as 
bag worth twelve annas and got a big coat of Chhaya w'ool Bag was to 
contain the coat, dhoti, towel and shirt He had blanket and water 
jug Jouinev was from Calcutta to Rajkot Gandhi planned to halt at 
Benares, Agra, Jaipur, and Palanpur en louie In each city he stayed one 
day, and put up at dhaimadialac or with pandas like ordinaiy pilgrims 
Spent Rs 31 including train fare on journey In trav^clhng third class he 
preferred ordinary to mail trains 

At Benares visited temples Waited on Mrs Besant who was ill 

Gandhi opened his office in Bombay about March 1902 Haidly 
three or four months there w hen he i eceiv'cd cablegram from South Africa 
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stating situation seiious Wound up office and staitcd by first available 
steamer near end of 1902 

1903-05 {Age 3^-36) Readied Pietoiia on Januaiy 1, 1903 Officials 
new and unappioachablc Asiatic Depaitment was cieated, and those in 
charge liad no sympathy with Indians Gandhi attempted to contact 
Davidson, head of the Asiatic Depaitment, hut failed Only aftei le- 
peated efforts was able to see Davidson, vho lefeired him to his assistant 
Assistant censuied lesident Indians for inviting their leadei to Transvaal, 
saying that he Avas theie to look after their interests Rated Gandhi 
soundly for coming to colony Officials afraid of Gandhi 

Became increasingly clear to Indians that Gandhi must remain in 
Transvaal and fight battle chiefly in law couits Application for his admis- 
sion as advocate made. In April, 1903, Gandhi enrolled as fully qualified 
attorney of Supieme Court Founded Transvaal British Indian Associa- 
tion of which, until his final return to India, he Avas honorary secretary and 
legal adAuser 

On March 1, 1904, Gandhi receiA’^ed note that Indians Avere being 
brought from mines, dying or dead, stricken Avith plague At once Gandhi 
took matter in hand 

Increasing introspection stimulated by fresh reading of Gita Learnt 
by heart no less than thirteen chapters Read ViA^ekananda’s Rajay'oga, 
Patanjali’s Yoga Sutia Gita became book of reference Words like 
apaiigi aha (non-possession) and samabhava (equality) giipped him 
“I could not folloAv Him unless I gaA'^e up all I had It became clear as 
daylight to me that non-possession and equality presupposed a change of 
heart, a change of attitude ” Wrote to Bombay adAusing friends to alloAV 
his insurance policy AA’’orth Rs 10,000 to lapse and Avrote to brother that 
though he had, placed at his disposal all that he had saved up to that 
moment, henceforth he should expect nothing from Gandhi All future 
saAnngs to be utilized for benefit of community 

About this time, 1904, Gandhi accepted responsibility for editing 
Aveekly, Indian Opinion, published in English, Tamil, Gujarati, and Hindi, 
dealing with problems of Indians in South Africa Into it put his saAungs, 
about £2,000 Wrote series of articles in Gujarati on dietetics, latei pub- 
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lishcd tn book form and translated into English called Guide to Health, 
which piofoundly inlluenced li\cs of many leaders in east and west 

Read Ruskin’s Unto tln^ La^t in 1904 on \\ay to Duiban by train 
lesulting III iciolutionai V change m outlook Detei mined to change his 
life in accoi dance \Mth its teaching 

I'll St Iruit of this detei mination was decision to remove Indian 
Opinion to a farm wheit cvcivonc should laboui, diaiving same ivage, 
and attend to press in spaic time Each individual’s monthly allowance 
fixed at £3 Thus Phoenix Settlement Lstabhshed Shed soon elected for 
press b) help of Indian carpenters who had w'oiked with him in Boei War 
First numbci of Indian Opinion fiom settlement punted by hand-power as 
engine rcluscd to work “I had thought that hand-powei would be moie 
in keeping with the atmosphere where agricultural work too w^as to be 
done by hand ” 

Gandhi had to leave cettlemcnt soon for Johannesburg Plad to 
satisfy himsell with what little he could achieve in rearrang.ng his house- 
hold in light of Ruskin’s teaching Liking for all physical labour increased 
Dislike for medicine Heard of “No Breakfast Association’’ in Man- 
chester and gave up breakfast Read fust’s Return to Natuie^ embarked 
on furtliei dietetic and health experiments, including earth treatment 

1906 {Age 37) Zulu “Rebellion’’ Gandhi decided to break up fohan- 
nesburg home, sent wale and children to Phoenix As in Boer War, 
loyalty to empire made him offer services Wrote to Governoi volunteei- 
mg to form Indian Ambulance Corps Offei accepted 

Gandhi saw rebellion was virtually a no-tax campaign Indian Coips 
worked for nearly six weeks Whites not wnlhng to nurse wounded Zulus 
W^ounded m Gandhi’s charge taken prisoners as suspects and the Geneial 
sentenced them to be flogged Indian Corps attached to sw'ift-moving 
column and twace or thrice Gandhi had to march 40 miles a day “The 
rebellion was no w'ar but seemed to me to be a man-hunt 1 swallowed 
the bitter di aught and salved my conscience by the thought that w'e were 
privileged to attend the w'ounded Zulus who but for us would have been 
uncared for ’’ Gandhi had also to dispense prescriptions for whites 

In solemn hills of Zululand, Gandhi pondered over bi ahinachai ya 
and Its implications and discussed it with co-w^orkers On aiiival at 
Phoenix took vow of brahmachai ya for life Kasturbai laised no objection 
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News 1 cached Gandhi of draft ordinance published m Transvaal 
Government Gazette Extiaordmary of August 22, against Indian 
immigi ants 

Piotest meeting on Septcmbei 11 at Empire Theatre, Johan- 
nesburg Attended by Indian delegates from all Transvaal Most import- 
ant vas famous Fourth Resolution Indians solemnly determined nevei 
to submit to new oidinance but to suffer all penalties, if it became law 
Business conducted in Hindi, Gujaiati, Tamil and Telugu Pledge of 
passive resistance taken at every centie in Transvaal 

Law passed on September 12 

Gandhi temporal ily called movement “passive resistance” Small 
prize offered thiough Indian Opinion to reader who invented best desig- 
/riation Maganlal Gandhi coined woid “Sadagraha” and won prize But 
to make it clearet Gandhi changed it to “Satyagraha” — the force born 
of Truth and Love 

Indian community decided to send deputation to England to present 
case to Colonial Secretary Gandhi and H O Ah elected representatives 
Memorial diafted on nay to England 

Gandhi i cached London on October 20, and left foi South Afiica 
in December Dadabhai Naoioji helped Gandhi in agitation Before 
Gandhi left he addressed meeting of about 100 members of the Commons 
explaining plight of Indians m South Afiica During stay, committee 
formed to vatch interests of Indian immigrants 

Gandhi’s mission only delayed evil day 

190/ {Age 38) “Black Act” proclaimed to take effect from July 1 
Indians called upon to apply for registration before July 31 “Passive 
Resistance” movement took practical form Resident Chinese, about 
1,000, joined Indians because law applied to them also Asiatics throvn 
into piisoii by thousands and as jails not large enough some kept in mine- 
pits 

When movement started Gandhi was flourishing barrister, earning 
about five to six thousand pounds a year Gave up practice, donated sav- 
ings and voluntarily accepted life of asceticism 
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July in Transvaal saw opening of permit offices foi issue of registra- 
tion certificates Indian community decided to picket On July 31 , mass 
meeting of Indians held in open an m Pretoria mosque September 18, 
Gokhale’s telegram of encouragement 

Government extended last day of registiation to Novembei 30 but 
only 511 persons out of 13,000 complied Consequently Gandhi and 24 
otheis, including Quinn, leadei of Chinese, were notified to appear befoie 
magistrate on December 28 Gandhi asked to leave Transvaal within 
forty-eight hours In December Rev [ J Doke met Gandhi for first time 
Soon aftei Doke wrote excellent account, M K Gandhi — An Indian 
Pah lot in South Afnca 

In addition to Black Act, Smuts cained thiough Tiansvaal Immi- 
grants Restiiction Bill which prevented entiv of single new Indian into 
T 1 ansvaal 

1908 {Acjt 39) On January 10, Gandhi with companions called upon 
to attend couit foi sentence None offeied defence, all pleaded guilty 
Gandhi m statement asked magistiate to impose on him heaviest penalty 
Sentenced to two months’ simple imprisonment Hundreds of Indians as 
veil as brothel membeis of the Bai present in couit Gandhi at once 
lemoved into custody and driven to Johannesburg Jail First jail expeii- 
ence 

Community lesolved to fill up jails Indian hawkeis took lead 
They refused to show licences, enough to ensuie arrest Number of Satya- 
grahis more than a hundred within a week Soon rose to over 150 

On Januaiy 30, Gandhi summoned to see Geneial Smuts at Pretoria 
Pioposed that prisoners should be released, and Black Act withdrawn if 
sufficient number of Indians registeied voluntarily Gandhi went to Johan- 
nesbuig and there held meeting of 1,000 people at mosque at midnight 
Meeting unanimously ratified settlement with exception of fev Pathans 

On moining of Februaiy 10, Gandhi and a few co-woikers went to 
take certificates of registration Pathans led by Mir Alam followed Mir 
Mam hit Gandhi on head who fell down He w^as again beaten and kicked 
Pathans arrested but Gandhi who was taken to Doke’s place wffiere he 
legamed consciousness refused to piosecute them stating “Let the blood 
spilt today cement the tw^o communities indissolubly The large majority 
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of Asiatics ought to give fingei punts” Gandhi gave finger piints from 
sick-bed During convalescence developed habit of falling asleep during 
work and waking aftei shoit time refieshed 

Aftei a few days he held meeting at Durban and explained position 
to Pathan lesidents with little success Left for Phoenix where his family 
was living 

Indians registeied Voluntaiily but instead of repealing Black Act, 
Smuts took fresh step, making fuithei piovision foi legistration of 
Asiatics 

Gandhi wrote lettei to Smuts and another to Tiansvaal Government 
saying ‘‘If the Asiatic Act is not repealed in terms of the settlement, and 
if Government’s decision to that effect is not communicated before a specK 
lie date, the certificates collected by the Indians vill be burnt, and we shall 
humbly take the consequences ” 

Ultimatum to expiie on same day that nev Asiatic Bill Avas to be 
passed by Legislatuie Gandhi leceived 2,000 certificates to be buint 
These Avere throAAm into cauldron containing solution Avith paraffin and 
set ablaze in grounds of Hamidia Mosque, Johannesburg, on August 16 

Gandhi arrested and sentenced on October 15, for not being able, 
on his return fiom Natal, to shoAv his certificate, AA^hich he had burned 
Refused thumb impression Sentenced to tAVo months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment To sepal ate him from other Satyagrahis, Gandhi taken to Pretoria 
Jail and confined in solitaiy cell leserA^ed for dangerous ciiminals March- 
ed undei guard through streets, dressed in conAuct clothes, cairying his 
bundle Released on December 13 

MeanAvhile Boers and British anxious to effect union of the foui 
colonies in Afiica Indians sensed that then status AA^ould Avorsen and 
resoh^ed to send deputation to England 

1909 {Age 40) Gandhi and Haji Habib left for England on deputation 
on June 23 Smuts and otheis already there to present case’ for unifica- 
tion 

Union Bill passed Gandhi left England on NoA^ember 13 During 
stay had opportunity to Avatch aa omen’s suffrage movement and came in 
contact Avith prominent leaders 
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Gandhi ^\rote to Tolstoy the fust time Tolstoy replied “ i eceiv- 
ed your most interesting letter God help our dear brothers and co- 
workers in the Transvaal ” 

On letuin journey Gandhi wiote Hind Swaiaj 

1910 {Age 41) On leturn to Capetown, Gandhi received cable that 
Ratanji J fata had given Rs 25,000 to Satyagiaha funds Arranged that 
all Satyagiahis and families should live together Kallenbach, German 
architect and close friend of Gandhi, gave use of farm of 1,100 acres, 
called Tolstoy Farm, 21 miles from Johannesburg, free of charge Houses 
built in tAvo separate blocks for men and women Everything from cook- 
ing to scavenging done bv membeis Dilterent communities fiom dilterent 
parts of India settled Members vegetarian by consent, drink and smok- 
ing totally prohibited Handicrafts kept inmates busy Gandhi learnt 
making sandals 

Children taught by Gandhi All-round religious training received by 
all As principal part of leaching, Gandhi told or read interesting stories 
Teaching experiment not fruitless They learnt how to live togethei, 
lessons of mutual service, courtesy and industry Gandhi never punished 
boys Once angry, he gave a blow on boy’s arm w'lth a rulei Still repents 
that violence Remembers only one occasion w'hen he physically punished 
one of his sons 

Farm members shaved and cut hair of one another All put men's 
trousers and shirts of coaise blue cloth, imitated from prisoner s uniform 
Women in charge of cooking and tailoring Three meals a day After 
evening meal, piayer at seven They sang bhajan^ and read tiom the 
Ramayan or books on Islam Everyone retired at 9 o’clock Most of 
them fasted on their respective religious days 

They did not keep even commonest appliances of medicine Gandhi’s 
faith in nature cure His booklet on health is a note-book of his experi- 
ments and his living faith in those days Believed in earth bandages, fast- 
ing and change of diet Not a single case of illness on farm 

Ebb and flow of Satyagrahis on farm Gandhi acquiied perfect 
capacity foi bodilv laboui Walked one day 55 miles 
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Stiay Satyagiahis now and then went to jail In Apiil Gandhi again 
yote to Tolstoy and sent him Ilwd Sivaiaj Signed himself Tolstoy’s 
humble foIlo^^e^’ and asked Tolstoy to give opinion on book 

1912 [Age dS) Gokhalc landed at Capetown on October 22 as 
mediatoi benAccii Satyagiahis and Government Aftei seeing General 
Botha, he said Black Act and £3 ta\ voiild be abolished next year Received 
enthusiastically everyvheie Ln ed a few days on Tolstoy Farm Gandhi 
lequested Gokhale to speak Marathi before Indians in Johannesburg and 
translated for non-Marathas Gokhale left South Africa on November 17 

Reading about inhuman treatment accorded to cows, gave up milk 
and lestricted himself to diet of fresh and dried fruit Guide to Health 
and Niti Dhanna — Ethical Religion by Gandhi published 

1913 {Age 44) Inhabitants of Tolstoy Farm preparing to lenew’ 
Satyagraha struggle Abolition of £3 tax as objective Undertaking given 
to Gokhale cleared w av for Satj^agrahis When struggle resumed India 
rendered munificent help to Satyagraha tunds Andrews and Pearson w^ent 
to South Africa from India Indentured labourers participated in stiuggle 
Gandhi decided to close Tolstov Farm Phoenix became centre of 
activities 

Penitential fast for moral lapse of two inmates at settlement Took 
only one meal a day for next four and half months 

While preparations made for struggle, fresh grievance afforded 
opportunity even to w^omen for participation 

On March, 14, Cape Supreme Court nullified all marriages not cele- 
brated according to Christian rites or not registered by Registrar of 
Marriages This affected status of Indian married women 

Gandhi invited Indian women to enter struggle and they glady joined 
Along with other w^omen Sat^agrahis Kasturbai sentenced Vaiiiamma, 
sixteen-year old girl, died of fever soon after release Movement deve- 
loped into mass Satyagraha involving labourers in mines Gandhi asked 
miners to march to Transvaal border, distance of 36 miles to be covered 
in two days — October 28 

Gandhi wired to Government intention of crossing border Govein- 
ment and employers used force and many labourers injured Programme 
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was to march at rate of 25 miles a day, until either the men ^^ere arrested 
or Tolstoy Farm reached Next day — November 6 — at 6-30 a m prayers 
were oftered and non-violent army marched Marching column composed 
of 2,037 men, 127 women and 57 children Gandhi habitually addressed 
as Bhai Clad only in shirt and trousers 

On November 6, wairant issued for arrest of Gandhi, who quietly 
surrendered Tried at Volksrust foi breach of Immigration Act, but bail 
granted Gandhi rejoined march 

Re-anested second time at Standeiton on November 8, again 
leleased on bail 

On November 9, ariested for third time in four days and sentenced 
on November 11 to nine months’ rigorous imprisonment Next day thiee 
long trains dravn up and marchers called upon to enter them to be taken 
back and imprisoned in Natal 

20,000 more labourers in Natal struck work, leading to repression 
and bloodshed 

On November 13, Gandhi taken to Volksrust for second tual and 
next day sentenced to three months’ imprisonment along with Polak and 
Kallenbach 

Smuts released Gandhi unconditionally on December 18, in expecta- 
tion of compromise From time of release till settlement, Gandhi, as 
penance, took only one meal a day and put on indentured labourer’s dress 

Karachi Congress voted its admiration “for heroic endeavouis of 
Gandhi and his followers in South Africa ’’ 

Andrews and Pearson deputed by Gokhale to negotiate but ai rived 
aftei Gandhi’s arrest Gandhi’s hist meeting vith Andrews Negotra- 
tions not smooth, and Gandhi fixed January 1, 1914, for renewing march 
All-India indignation Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, driven by public opinion, 
lodged protest against Government of South Africa 

19H {Age 45) Fourteen days’ fast for moral lapse of inmates of 
Settlement 

Harbatsmgh, brave 75-year old Satyagrahi, died m jail on January 5 

Following number of intenievs between Smuts, Andrews and Gandhi, 
provisional agreement arrived at and Satyagiaha suspended foi last time 
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on January 21 Indian Reliel Bill publiblicd abolibhing £3 tax, legalibing 
in South Africa all mariiages deemed legal in India, and making a domicile 
cei tificate beaiing holdei b thumb-piint sufficient evidence of light to entei 
Union. 

Smuts, who in 1909 had said he would nevei eiase measuie, confessed 
111 3914 that he was glad to do away with it 

Thus gieat Satyagraha stiuggle closed triumphantly 

On July 18, Gandhi sailed loi England to meet Gokhale, accompanied 
by Kasturbai and Kallenbach 

War declared on August 4. Gandhi i cached London on August 6 
Gokhale stranded in Pans 

In consultation with Dr Jivraj Mehta and others studying in 
England, Gandhi held meeting of Indian residents and advised them to 
participate in Avai Lord Creve accepted offer aftei hesitation With 
about 80 volunteers Gandhi took six weeks’ course in first-aid and passed 
examination Kasturbai joined Sarojim Naidu, then in London, parti- 
cipated in V ai work, came to knoAV Gandhi first time 

In Decembei, owing to serious attack of pleurisy, Gandhi obliged to 
1 eturn to India 

1915 {Age 46) Gandhi retinned to India in second week of Januaiy 
Welcomed at Apollo Bunder Dressed in Kathiavadi cloak, tin ban and 
dhoti, all made' of Indian mill cloth ^ 

Country slowly recovering from effects of long-continued repression 
Press Act and Seditious Meetings Act still in force Many patiiots in 
jail, though Lokamanya Tilak and Mrs Besant released 

Moment Gandhi reached Bombay, Gokhale sent word that Lord 
Willingdon, Governor, was desirous of seeing him Goi'^ernor said “1 
would like you to come and see me u henever you propose to take any steps 
concerning Government” Kaiser-i-Hind Gold medal conf cried on 
Gandhi by Lord Hardinge in New Year Honours 

Gandhi went to Poona to see Gokhale and members of Servants of 
India Society Gokhale wanted Gandhi to join Society but members felt 
otherwise Gandhi wanted to settle down in Gujarat and found an asluam 
to vhich Gokhale agreed Gokhale had taken promise fiom Gandhi that 
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of lentil, cciibiicY} control ol the palate, non-thicAnng, noii- 

pobsesbion, \Kadcslii, ieailessness, lemoval of uiUouchability, ediicatton 
thiough veiiiaciilaib and khaddai J 

All had meals in common kitchen, lived as one lamilv ' In a few 
months ashum accepted untouchable family — Dudabhai, his vife Danibehn 
and daughter Lakshmi — as inmates hi lends stopped monetaiy help and 
boycotted a^lnam But soon altei somebody gave Gandhi anonymously 
Rs 13,000 

Congress session in Bombay in Decembei Gandhi not elected to 
Subjects Committee Nominated by Sii S P Sinha, President 

1916 {Age 47) At opening ceremony of Benares Hindu Univeisity on 
Febiuaiy 4, Gandhi said “If 1 found it necessary for the salvation of 
India that the English should retiie, that they should be driven out, I vould 
not hesitate to declare that they vould have to go, and I hope I would be 
prepaied to die in defence ot that belief “ 

Gandhi attended Lucknow Congress Rajah of Muhmudabad and 
Jmnah present For iirst time, a tenant placed grievances of Bihar tenantry 
Congress condemned extensive use of Defence of India Act and Bengal 
Regulation III of 1818 Javaharlal Nehru’s first meeting with Gandhi 

“I am no socialist,” Gandhi said m one of his fev references to the 
subject 

On No vember 5 , Phiioz-eshah Mehta died 

1917 {Age 48) In Februaiy, Mahniya asked leave to introduce bill foi 
immediate abolition of indentuie system, but Lord Chelmsioid refused 

Before starting agitation foi abolition Gandhi sought interview with 
Viceioy vhich was granted No definite official promise given 

Gandhi began tour from Bombay Under auspices of Imperial 
Citizenship Association resolution passed specifying May 3 1 as latest date 
by Avhich abolition should be announced 

a' 

Before May 31, Goveinment announced that indentured emigration 
fiom India vas stopped Centiuy-old evil terminated Gandhi visited 
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Karachi, Calcutta and othei places C 1 D men shadowed him Held 
scxcial well-attended meetings 

On April 10, Gandhi i cached Patna Met Rajendia Prasad for first 
time Acquainted himself with hardships of Champaian agriculturists 

Secrctaiy of Planteis’ Association told Gandhi plainly that as outsidei 
he had no business there Commissionci advised him foithwith to leave 
riihut L.iiweis ofteicd to woik as his cleiks On Apiil 15, Gandhi 
started toi Motihan on elephant’s baek Sened Mith notice “to leave by 
next aiailablc train ’’ Gandhi defied oidei Received summons to stand 
trial next dav News spiead Thousands of villagcts from distant places 
assembled iieai court Congress piacticallv unknown in those parts 

Lt -GoAcinoi ordered case against Gandhi to be withdrawn He was 
allowed to conduct pioposed inquiry Touicd mterioi of district and saw' 
tenants, planteis and ofTieials Invited foi inteiview by Lt Governoi on 
june 4 Intel view extended ovev thiee days lesulting m appointment 
of committee of cnquiiy with Gandhi on it 

On June 16, Gandhi left foi short visit to his a^Jnavi Outbieak of^ 
plague compelled him to quit Kochi ab Chose new site of 20 acres on 
Sabarmati rnei, in vicinity of cential jail Within a week 40 persons 
joined a^hiom, living undei canvas 

Dadabhai Naoroji's death on fune 30 

In August, Montagu Refoims scheme announced Gujarat Sabha 
under Gandhi oigani/ed monstei petition in suj7port of Congress-League 
scheme Lead followed throughout country 

On September 25, Gandhi wTote stiong lettei to the pi ess depicting 
conditions in Champaran Committee signed unanimous report on 
Octobei 3 Government tianslated i ecommendations in Novembei into 
Champaran Agrarian Bill, passed into law' eaily in Match 1918 

In Bihar Gandhi was convinced work of peimanent nature in villages 
impossible without proper education Opened primal y schools in six 
villages Got assistance of excellent teachers fiom Maharashtra and 
Gujaiat Prof Kiipalani joined Mahadev Desai and Narahari Parikh, 
With their wives, cast then lot wnth Gandhi 
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Gandni’s co*\vorkeis swept loads and courtyards, cleaned wells, filled 
up pools neai by and peisuadcd villageis to raise volunteers Kasturbai 
participated 

At Champaran Gandhi received calls foi help from Kheda and 
Ahmedabad At Kheda ciops had failed and peasants were unable to pay 
land levenue At Ahmedabad mill labour ill-paid and over-worked 

In Nf;vembei Gandhi presided over fust Gujarat Political Confeience 
He said "I cannot forget that India is not Euiope, India is not Japan, 
India is not China I feel that India’s mission is different from that of 
the otheis " 

In Congiess Week at Calcutta in December, he presided over first 
session of Social Seivice League 

1918 {Age 49) Ever since return home Gandhi watched inteiests of 
Ahmedabad millhands At close of 1917 and beginning of 1918 relations 
betAveen labour and millow'iiers very stiained 

Gandhi, with Shankarlal Banker and V J Patel, representatives of 
weaveis, and Ambalal Sarabhai repicsenting milloAA'ners, appointed 
to arbitrate Before committee could commence work, milloAAners declared 
general fock-out on February 22 Gandhi’s efforts for arbitiation failed 
Ad^nsed labourers on Febiuaiy 26 to strike wwk In third week strike 
AA'eakened Gandhi felt responsible for W'eakness of strikers and declared 
“Unless the strikers rally and continue the strike till a settlement is reached 
or till they leave the mill altogether I aahII not touch any food ” Anasuya- 
ben, Ambalal’s sister, aa as Avith Gandhi Strike called oft after Gandhi 
fasted for three days Settlement reached aftei 21 days’ strike 

Soon after, Gandhi had to plunge into Kheda SatA^agraha struggle 
Conditions approaching famine in Kheda district OAAing to failure of crops 
Gujarat Sabha, of which Gandhi was president, sent petitions and telegrams 
to GoA^ernment Government apathetic After consulting co-Avorkers, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Shankerlal Banker, Anasuyaben, Indulal Yajnik, 
Mahadev Desai and others Gandhi adAused paUdais to lesort to Satya- 
graha 

Set up headquarters at Nadiad Anathashiam Satyagrahis on March 
22, took solemn pledge “We shall rather let our lands be forfeited. 
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than that In \oluiUan paynicnl \\c should allow oui case to be consideied 
lake oi should tempi oimse oui seli-itspecl ” Gotcinment began cocr- 
tion, atlaclied people's cattle and standing crops, seized movables 

Campaign ultimatci) suctcsslul Well-to-do paid up, while pooiei 
people wcie granted i emission Ihiough Khetia campaign Satyagiaha 
took firm loot m Gujaial 

In Apiii. Vieeroe, Loid Chclmsioid, united Gandhi to War Conlei- 
ence at Delhi Ah 13i others in jail, 7 ilak and Mrs Besant not incited 
Gandhi, ihcreloie, declined imitation Applied lot pcimission to visit 
Ah Brothers but not allowed At Muslim League session at Calcutta 
Gandhi uiged on Mu'-hms to secure Ah Bi others’ release Later addiess- 
ed Muslim College Aligaih, and united coung men to be fakiis in service 
of motherland 

Vicerov succeeded in persuading Gandhi to attend Wai Conference 
Gandhi seconded icsolution on recruiting, in one-sentence speech in 
Hindustani “With a full sense of responsibility, I beg to support the 
lesolution ' — the first instance of Hindustani being spoken at meeting 
picsided oxer be ^'lccroJ India contributed 985,000 men and made 
tremendous sacrifices 

Aftei confciencc, (jandhi sent Icttci to Viceroy thiough Mi Ireland 
of Cambneige Mission sacing it was giace blundei not to have invited 
Filak, Mrs Besant and Ah Brothers to confeicncc Explaining people’s 
minimum political demand Gandhi said “E\cn a peiformance of duty 
automatical!) confeis a coiiesponding light People are entitled to believe 
that the imminent leforms alluded to m your speech will embody the mam 
general piinciples of the Congress-League Scheme I wmuld make India 
offer all hci able-bodied sons as a sacnfice to the Empiie at its ciiticai 
moment, and 1 know that India, by the veiy act, would become the most 
facoured paitnei in the Empiic, and lacial distinctions w'ould become a 
thing of the past ’’ 

Returning from Delhi, Gandhi staited lecruitmg campaign in Khecla, 
but estiangement between people and Government had i cached such a 
pitch that he was refused even bullock tiansport and food Officials not 
satisfied w'lth him He issued leaflets “Among the many misdeeds of 
the Biitish rule in India, history w'lll look upon the act depiivmg a xvhole 
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nation of aims as the blackest If we want to leain the use of aims, 
heie IS a golden oppoitunity ” 

Strenuous A\ork of recruiting told heavily upon his frail body F'oi 
months he was confined to bed and seemed to be near death Under 
pressuie iiom doctor and Kasturbai began taking goat’s milk, which he 
legal ded as a violation of the spirit of the pledge not to take milk, though 
he then meant cow s and buffalo’s milk Leaint spinning during convales- 
cence Put discarded chmkha in use 

As late as July 1918, he defined as pait and partnership in the 

Biitish Empiie 

Elected in his absence, by the Delhi session of the Congress, 
December, as one ot its thiee representatives at the Veisailles Peace 
Conference But had no ambition in these diiections 

1919 {Age 50) Di Dalai pei formed on Gandhi successful operation 
loi fissures 

Hardly on vay to recoveiy, vhen Gandhi read in papers Rowlatt 
Committee’s report, just published Until 1919, Gandhi did not paiti- 
cipate actively in Indian nationalist movement After talks v ith Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Gandhi decided to call small meeting consisting of Sarojmi 
Naidu, Horniman, Umar Sobani, Shankailal Banker, Anasuyaben etc at 
the ashiain Satyagraha pledge drafted and signed bv all present Gandhi 
vas not editing any journal but occasionally ventilated vle^^s through daily 
papers Separate body called Satyagraha Sabha established vith Bombay 
as headquarters^ Gandhi became president 

Rowlatt Bill introduced in Februaiy 

Gandhi attended proceedings of India’s Legislative Council lor fiist 
time in his life, on occasion ot RoA^latt Bill debate 

Rowlatt Bill became Act on March 18 Following day Gandhi told 
Rajagopalachari “The idea came to me last night in a dream, that we 
should 'call upon the country to obseive a general haital” 

On March 23, Gandhi issued brief appeal Date of haital originally 
fixed on April 1, changed subsequently to April 2, and later to Apiil 6, a 
day of “humiliation and prayer ” 
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Alter short tour in South India Gandhi rtichcd Roinin\ on April - 
Delhi had obser\ed haUal on March 30 as news oi posiponcnitm rcaciud 
late Swami Shraddhanand in\itcd to dclnci speccli in juninn M \siui 
Police checked haital procession and opened lire, e uisini' tavudue^ 
hiring in Lahore and Amritsar 

llaitai m BomhaN complete suceess Full prepai ations for starlniu 
civil disobedience It was decided that cm! disobedience might be oileicd 
in lespect of such laws only as easih lent ihemsehes to disobcilieiut b\ 
masses Gandhi suggested people might picpare salt Irom sci-w iicr in 
then homes Proscribed literatuie to be distributed md re ui On cecn- 
ing of April 6, volunteers sold Hind .^teuici; and SiV"indo\ii (.ninnti 
tianslation of Ruskin’s Untn this I.nu, which were proetribetl Copies 
soon sold out 

Muslim fncncls invited Gandhi and Saitipni ISaidu to delnci spccclic- 
in mosque 

On night ol April 7, Gandhi started for Delhi and Aim its ’r Main- 
dec Dcsai aecompanied Before tiain i cached Palwal GantJbi screed with 
notice prohibiting entrv into Punjab Asked to gel down freim tmin 
which he icfused Put undei police custocU Made to enter third cl ns 
carnage At Muttia taken to police banacks Faih ne\t mmning put 
in goods tram going to Bomba\ At noon made to gel down 't Sun 
Madhopur Then put in fust-class compartment and retjuestcil to retutn 
to Bomba\ and not cioss tiontiers of Punjab lie rdiisetl ind w n nkn. 
to Bombay on April 1 1 

News ol Gandhi's aricst incensed people Psdhoni m Bonibu sui.t 
ot gicat excitement Ciaiulhi hurried there to sec pro.essjon dnpirscd 
mounted police Held meeting at Chowpati sands md s ut! ‘ \ S-'tc - 
gi ahi is pledged to non-\ lolencc. md unless people <)bs<r\c i* n th> u,'!(? 
md deed, 1 cannot oflet mass Sataagraha 

Attempts made to jwill ofl raiK ncai Nadi ul r"'!iw'’\ \i na 

il ihul under nnttial law On April 13 (»mdhi iield nuetM’' ^ *s‘? u t 
Ashram and dcclaied jieiuttntnl t'^sj tor three o u ■, -”10 q pr >V ' ’>> 
people to ohstrve smiihr list foi 1 du Hr Mi':g<sjc»5 i-i ><!<r 
been guiU\ of Moltiwe to confess 

imnudiUe'h alter (nndlii " cvi tf» N-’t' *0 Por'c hr ' ‘ m 
esjutssion IlmuLxm tno> dadatiua Pc locu t' ‘<n ' ,j , , 
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obedience not going to be lapid With these thoughts he reached Bombay 
Raised a corps of Satyagrahi volunteers With their help commenced 
teaching significance of Satyagraha 

Ruthless repression by Government On April 10; in the Punjab, 
Dr Kitchlcw and Dr Satyapal spirited away Ciovd fired upon, it turn- 
ed back into city Five Englishmen killed 

V atshakht festival at hand, pilgrims had assembled On Apiil 13 
a meeting Avas held in Jalhanvala Bagh, Amntsai Night before 
General Dyer issued order forbidding public meetings but none had heard 
about It General, hovever, came to Jallianwala Bagh with troops armed 
V ith guns Without warning, opened fire for about ten minutes on defence- 
less mass of people As ground was surrounded by high walls no one could 
escape According to official figures about 400 were killed and between 
, a thousand and two AA^ounded 

FolloAAnng massacre, martial laAA proclaimed Reign of teiror in 
Punjab Water and electiic supply of Amritsar cut off for cnnlians 
Public flogging common and the infamous “Crawling Order’’ imposed 

Gandhi suspended Satyagraha on April 8 General Dyer’s action ap- 
proA'^ed by Sir Michael O’DiA^yer, GoA’^ernor, in telegram, “Your action 
correct” Censoring of neAA^s so strict that ATCC leaint iicaa’s of 
xYmritsar massacre m detail only in July in Calcutta 

Lord Chelmsford published Resolution dated April 14, to employ 
all aA^ailable forces to put speedy end to disturbances Martial laAV enfoi ced 
till T^ine 11 

B G Horniman, in AAhose hands the Bombay Chomcle had become 
a formidable force, aa as deported from Bombay by Governor, Sir George 
Lloyd Gandhi asked by directors to take up responsibility of conducting 
paper, but soon Government suspended Chi07ucle In AneAv oi this, 
management asked Gandhi to take up editorship of its AA'eekly I oimg 
India in Bombay and turn it into bi-Aveekly First issue came out on 
October 8 Navapvan, a Gujarati monthly in Ahmedabad, AAas placed at 
Gandhi’s disposal and conA^erted into a Aveekly 

Meantime, Chomcle resuscitated and Young India retuined to its 
weekly form and Avas published in Ahmedabad From, start Gandhi took 
no adA^ertisements and started oAvn press in Ahmedabad 
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Gandhi impatient to go to Punjab but did not want to break law as 
atmosphere in country Avas tense and Viceroy would say “not yet” CAcry 
time 

Huntei Committee appointed to inquire into Punjab martial laAA' 
legime Viceroy Avired Gandhi that he could Ausit Punjab after October 17 

OAVing to piincipal Punjab leadeis being in jail, their place taken up 
by MalaAuya, Motilal Nehru and SAAami Shraddhanand Here for fust 
time Gandhi came m close contact AAith Motilal They unanimously 
decided not to lead eAudence befoie Hunter Committee Non-official 
enquiry committee appointed by Congress Avith C R Das as membei 
Responsibility for organl^lng committee AA'oik deA^oh’^ed on Gandhi and he 
conducted e\tensiA'’e enquiry m manA’ Punjab Anllages Committee AA'orked 
foi OA^'er three months, examined neaily 2,000 Avitnesses and tOAA^aids end 
of February 1920, piepared report Not a single statement m report 
evei challenged 

Congiess inquiry in Punjab had started Avhen Gandhi lecen^ed letter 
of inAutation to join conference of Hindus and Muslims in NoA^ember at 
Delhi Among signatoiies AAcre Hakim Ajmal Khan and Asaf Ah 

On Octobei 17, known as Klulafat Day, imposing demonsti ation 
Inauguration of All-India-K/ii/u/rt/ Confeience on November 24 Gandhi 
presided and deliA'^eied speech in Hindustani 

Among numeious lesolutions passed, one called upon Hindus and 
Muslims to take n^adeshi vow and boycott foreign goods "Let youi 
boj'cott of foreign cloth stand but giA'e us something quicker,” said 
Hasrat Mohani Gandhi suggested non-co-operation, an expression he 
used foi the first time 

All Brothers released on December 25 Became Congiessmen at 
Amiitsai Congiess MotilaL Nehru presided Congress attended by 
36,000 delegates 

King’s announcement on Reforms Gandhi did not like it but advised 
acceptance of refoims Das and Tilak foi rejection First and last time 
that Gandhi and Tilak stood on same political platform 

On Refoims resolution Gandhi arm^ed at suitable compromise AAith 
Pilak and Das Resolution passed offeiing welcome to Prince of Wales 
Jinnah, MalaAiya and Bcpin Chandra Pal endorsed it 
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Resolution on swadeshi i ecommending revival of ancient industry 
of hand-spinning and hand-v eaving Amritsar Congress turned its atten- 
tion to lot of peasants and labouieis 

Congress appointed Gandhi as one of the trustees of the Jalliamvala 
Bagh Memoiial Fund, foi which he collected substantial sum Appointed 
to remodel constitution in consultation with N C Kelkar Old constitu- 
tion was Gokhale’s legacy 

About this appointment, Gandhi writes, “I may be said to have made 
my leal entiance into Congiess politics” 

While Tilak sought to concentrate nation’s attention on council-entry, 
Gandhi thinking out details of non-co-opeiation 

Khilafal agitation gioiving In accordance vith resolution at Delhi 
Conference, deputation headed by Mohamed Ah despatched to England 
with Gandhi’s blessings 

India 1919, a Government publication, said ‘‘Mr Gandhi is gene- 
rally considered a Tolstoyan of high ideals and complete selflessness 
His readiness to take up the cudgels on behalf of any individual or class 
whom he regaids as being oppressed has endeared him to the masses of 
his countrymen.” 

1920 {Age 51) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s first meeting with Gandhi 
on January 18 in Delhi in connection with Khilafal delegation to Viceroy 
I'llak also present 

Gandhi led deputation to Viceroy on January 19 

In May, Hunter Committee repoit published Gandhi profoundly 
shocked From a staunch co-operator became a non-co-operator 

Peace conditions imposed on Tuikey announced along with Viceregal 
message on May 14, admitting that they were disappointing but advising 
Muslims to accept the inevitable 

On May 28, Khilafal sub-committee consisting of Gandhi, Shaukat 
All, Abul Kalam Azad adopted non-co-operation Ratified on June 30 by 
Muslim Conference at Allahabad 

Gandhi’s open letter to Viceroy “I have advised my Muslim friends 
to withdraw their support fiom Your Excellency’s Government, and advised 
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the Hindus to join them ” Viceroy chaiActerised non-co-opeiation as ‘the 
most foolish of all loohsh schemes ” 

Gandhi announced non-co-opei ation would be preceded by fasting and 
pi aver on July 31 

E\eiything iipe loi non-co-opci ation Tilak piomised to abide by 
A 1 C C decision, but passed away on night ol July 31 Gandhi exclaimed 
"My strongest buluaik is gone 

On August 1, Gandhi wrote to Viceroy suriendeiing Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal and Boei Wai Medal Rabindranath Tagoie returned 
knighthood 

Meantime Muslims embarked upon Hijiat (flight) to Afghanistan 
In August 18,000 people on way, but Afghan authorities forbade entry 

Special Congress session in Calcutta, September 4-9 On Motilal’s 
lequest Gandbi included ^naia] demand in lesolution Motilal first to 
join movement Besant, Malaviya, Das piesent Non-co-operation le- 
solution passed aftei protracted discussion 

On October 2, A 1 C C icsohcd to raise iLll-India Tilak Memoiul 
Fund and Swaraj Fund 

Pyarelal joined Gandhi in Octobei 

In Novembei, Gandhi founded National University of Gujarat 

Nagpur Congiess, December 26, unanimously confirmed non-co- 
operation resolution uith slight changes at instance of Lajpat Rai and 
Das Resolution moved by Das and seconded by Lajpat Rai C Vijaya- 
laghavachaiiar presided 

Congress constitution drafted by Gandhi accepted Keen discussion 
on goal of Congiess "the attainment of iz^aia] \uthin the British Empire, 
if possible, and without if necessary ” Malaviya and Jinnah wanted 
szvaiaj within British Empire, but Congiess adopted original draft Re- 
solutions on Hindu-Muslim unity, removal of untouchability and propaga- 
tion of khadi 

Country asked not to participate in functions in honour of Duke of 
Connaught Homage paid to memory of MaeSwiney, Mayor of Cork, 
nho died after 65 days’ fast for Irish independence 
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From this time onwaids Gandhi and Congress became s)nonymoiis 
teims 

Took vow not to eat till daily quota oi half hour’s spinning was done 

1921 {Age 52) In Januaiy Jamnalal Bajaj who shed his title of Rao 
Bahadur donated one lakh rupees to Tilak Swaraj Fund 

In middle of January on appeal by Das, thousands of students left 
schools and colleges 

First Khadi Bhandar shop opened in Bombay in January by Gandhi 

Gandhi visited Calcutta and opened National College on February 4 
In less than four months, National Muslim University ot Aligarh, Gujarat 
Vidyapith, Bihar Vidyapith, Kashi Vidyapith, Bengal National University, 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith and large numbei of national schools of all 
grades, with thousands of students on rolls started as result of impetus 
given to National Education 

At Working Committee meeting at Bezwada on March 31 and 
April 1, drive for collection of one crore rupees for Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
enlistment of one croie Congress members and introduction of 20 lakhs ot 
thaikhas enjoined Organization of panchayats and discouragement of 
drink commended Programme ot non-payment of taxes deferred by 
Gandhi Gandhi pioposed a flag of three colouis, vhite, green and led 
with cliaikha across Not yet officially accepted but universally used 

Government started lestraint orders By second veek of Maich, 
Government prohibited Das entering Mymensing, Rajendia Piasad enter- 
ing Arrah, Lajpat Rai entering Peshawar 

In May 12,000 workers struck in Assam Tea Gardens and weie attack- 
ed by Gurkhas Stiikes by transport workers in Eastern Bengal Gandhi 
did utmost to calm situation Long interview with Lord Reading, nev 
Viceroy 

On July 8, All-India Khilafat Conference met at Karachi Mohamed 
Ah president Decided, in absence of Gandhi, no Muslim should serve 
in army, thieatened civil disobedience and proclamation of Indian Re- 
public, if British attitude towards KInlafal did not change by Decembei 
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A I C C met in Bombay on July 28-30 Tilak Swaraj Fund over- 
subscribed by about 15 lakhs lupees Number ot chaikhas risen to 20 
laklis Committee lecommended complete boycott of foreign cloth and 
functions in connection vith Pnnee of Wales’ visit 

In August Gandhi endorsed burning of foreign cloth Huge bonfires 
all over country Monstci bonfire on August 1, in Bombay in Gandhi's 
piescnce, commemorating anniveisaiy of Tilak’s death Tagore and 
Audi cv b pi olcsted 

Events moving fast In Septembei, Ah Biotheis aiiested and sen- 
tenced to two veais’ imprisonment on November 1 

Working Committee met m Bombay on October 5, and declaied 
“that It IS contrary to the national dignity and national inteiest foi any 
Indian to engage or remain m the seiMce of Government in any capacity ’’ 
Authorised civil disobedience by individuals undei authority of Pio\incial 
Congress Committees 

On October 16, Kaiachi Resolution signed by Gandhi and prominent 
Congress leadeis Passed from thousands of platfoims throughout India 

Impetus to khadi Gandhi gave up wearing shirt and cap and le- 
solved to weal loin-cloth only Khadi and chaikha most important items 
in Congiess progiamme foi attaining %‘iima} 

Prince of Wales arrived m India on Novembei 17 On day of arrival, 
noting and bloodshed lasting foui clays In consequence Gandhi fasted 
fi\e days — November 19-23 — pending restoration of ordei 

Das anested Prince to visit Calcutta on December 25 Lajpat Rai, 
Motilal and Jaw'aharlal m jail 

Negotiations opened between Congress and Government Gandhi 
and Das for release of all political orisoneis Gandhi for right of picket- 
ing also Negotiations failed Jinnah and Malaviya intei medianes 

In last w'^eek of December, Ahmedabad Congress held Piesident- 
elect in jail and Plakim Ajmal Khan elected Hindu Mahasabha session 
in Delhi also elected him President 

Enthusiasm for mass civil disobedience Ovei 20,000 resisters alieady 
in jail Muslim divines played jjiominent part in advising Congress on 
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political matters. Gandhi invested with sole executive authoiity on behalf 
of Congiess with power to appoint successor, in case ordinary machineiy 
broke down But peace to be concluded only with leave of Congress 
Gandhi walked up to each delegate’s camp explaining technique of civil 
disobedience 

1922 {Age 53) Dining December 1921 and January 1922 about 30,000 
persons sentenced Guntur declaied no-tax campaign on Januaiy 12 

On January 14-16 All-Paities Conference convened to bring about 
peace Attempt failed 

On Febiuaiy 1, Gandhi wrote to Vicerov, intimating intention to 
start civil disobedience in Bardoii under personal supei vision Govern- 
ment’s prompt reply justifying repressive policy 

On February 5 at Chauri Chaura, United Provinces, 21 constables 
and sub-inspectoi pushed by mob into police station and burnt to death 

Working Committee met at Bardoli on February 12 Suspended mass 
civil disobedience, Gandhi imposing upon himself fast tor five days 

AICC at Delhi on February 24-25 endorsed Baidoh resolution, 
permitting individual civil disobedience 

Since November 10, 1920, Gandhi expecting arrest On March 9, 
he wrote “Rivers of bloodshed by the Goveinment cannot frighten me ’’ 
Forbade hailal and demonstrations on his arrest and appealed to people 
to carry out constructive piogramme and stiffen civil disobedience 

On March 10, Gandhi^ along \uth Banker, ariested on charge of 
sedition for three articles in Young India “The Gieat Tnal’’ began on 
March 18 at Ahmedabad After charge was read Gandhi pleaded guilty 
and made a statement Prefaced it by saying he had begun preaching dis- 
affection long before his connection with Young India Took full respon- 
sibility for occurrences in Madras, Bombay and Chant i Chaura and said 
“I know I vas plaving with fire I would still do the same the onlv 
course open to you, Mr Judge, is either to resign youi post or to inflict 
on me the severest penalty ’’ 

fudge Broomfield sentenced Gandhi to six years’ imprisonment “You 
will not consider it unreasonable. I think, to be classed vith Mr Tilak ” 
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Gandhi stated he consideied pioud pnvilcgt to ha^c his name associated 
with Lokamanya and thanked judge Kasturba urged people to remain 
peacehil and concentiate on constiuctivc piogiamme 

The Sloiy of My E\ptt ivuuic zuih Tiulh was first dictated by 
Gandiii in Ciujarati to a fellow political piisonei during his impiisonment 
in 1922-24 and altcrwaids published in serial foim in Navapvan Trans- 
lated into English bv Mahadev Desai and Pvaiclal Nayyar, receiving 
Gandhi’s eareiul rcMsion Miiaben — Miss Slade — assisted in shaping final 
English loim 

“Peace, non-i lolence, suffering’’ was the only message fiom jail 

By end of Novembei 1922, Kemal Pasha took over civil administia- 
lion in Tuikey and the Sultan fled to Malta on Biitish ship Unexpected 
end of Khilafal question 

Congiess session in Dceembei at Gaya pioclaimed allegiance to 
Gandhi and non-co-opeiation By 1,740 \otes to 890 it i ejected partici- 
pation in councils First khadi exhibition British and Anglo-Indian pi ess, 
at close of session, expressed surpiise and disappointment at progress of 
popular mosement 

1923 {A(jc v/) Political atmosphcie polluted by communal diffeiences 

On May 1, Gandhi wiote to jail superintendent declining special con- 
cessions until othei political prisoners w'eie allowed them 

In third week of September special Congress session at Delhi 
Maulana A/.ad presided Council-entry allow^ed Propaganda against 
councils suspended Constiuctive piogramme urged Press advised to 
observe lestiamt on inter-eommunal relations Bovcott of foieign cloth 
through khaddai urged Committee appointed to determine methods of 
encoui aging <iivadcsln and boycott of Bntish goods 

In November Gandhi asked prison authoiities to restrict his diet, as 
a fellow prisoner w^as not allowed same latitude 

Cocanada Congress in December Mohamed Ah piesided Congress 
gave call for constructive programme and preparation for intensive civil 
disobedience Reaffirmed boycott of councils Laid foundation of all-India 
volunteer organization — Hindustan Seva Dal 

r 
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192‘^ {Age 55) Gandhi’s sudden illness ^Mth appendicitis on January 12 
caused anxiety Opeiated on by Colonel Maddock The surgeon used 
electric torch, ’s’lhich fused half-way through operation Nurse held hur- 
iicane lantern till operation finished — “sacied expeiience” Gandhi un- 
conditionally leleased on February 5 Went to Juhu to lecoup health 

Das and Motilal giving nev orientation to Congress policy In general 
elections of 1923, Svarajists svept polls 

Gandhi wrote to Remain Holland on March 22, his first lettei — a 
prelude to friendship 

In first veck of April, Gandhi resumed editorship of Young India 
and h' avajjvan Jail diary and autobiography published serially 

Das and Motilal proceeded to Juhu to apprise Gandhi of new situa- 
tion but he declined to fall in line vith them Issued a statement in May. 
"I should advise the no-changers not to woriv about vhat the Svarajists 
are doing oi saying, and to prove their ovn faith by prosecuting the 
constructive programme vith undivided energy and concentration ” 

This paved vay for A I C C decision at Ahmedabad on June 27-29 
All elected members required to send 2,000 yards of even yam every 
month Emphasis laid on bo^cott of foreign cloth, lav courts, schools, 
colleges, titles and legislatures Dual policy of Government condemned 
Resolution passed condemning murder of Ernest Day by Gopinalh Saha 
Das against it Gandhi disappointed to find some associates voting against 
Wept in public 

Communal troubles in Delhi, Gulbarga, Nagpur, Lucknov, Shahaja- 
hanpur, Allahabad, Jubbulpore and Kohat Report on disturbances 
prepared by Gandhi and Shaukat Ali 

As lesult of Kohat happenings Gandhi decided on 21 days’ last 
He said “I bla me no one, I blame mysell alone” On Septembei IS, 
started fasT'aFMbhamed Tth’s house By~September 26, leaders of all 
communities rushed to Delhi, held "seven-dav conference and pledged 
themselves “to do their utmost to ensure that Gandhi’s resolutions arc 
carried out and all violators are strictly condemned ” 

At AT CC meeting on November 23-24 Gandhi agreed vith Das 
and Motilal on council-entry 
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Ganclh\ picsided ovci Congress in Decembei at Belgaum Briefest 
addicss on recot d Only sunimaiy dcliveied at open session Insisted on 
khaddar and boycott of foicign cloth Council-entiy allowed by Congress 

Ta^\abarlal Nehru elected working sccretaiy of Congicss at Gandhi’s 
instance On eve of Congicss, Das divested himself of all pioperty and 
lelt It as Icgaet to nation 

J925 {.-lijc 56) Aftci Belgaum Congicss, Gandhi made extensive tour 
of India \bsitcd South Intlia in Maich-Apiil 

Untouchables not allowed to pass by a public toad at Vykom, 
Tiaxancore State On Gandhi’s advice Satyagiaha staited foi lediess 
of giicxancc His picsencc helped to bung about settlement 

Fiom south, Gandhi went to Calcutta Address to the Rotary Club 
on the "economic and spiritual value of the chaikha ” 

Visited Tagoic at Santinikctan on May 29 

On death of Das on June 16 Gandhi made moving speech at Khulna 
Prolonged stay in Bengal Collected ten lakhs of rupees to convert Das’ 
house into hospital for women and children 

A 1 C C , by a resolution passed at its Patna session on September 22, 
established All-lhdia Spinners’ Association foi development of hand- 
spinning and khaddar, unaffected by political changes but as integral part 
of Congress Gandhi has been its chief supporter Political w'ork made 
over to Sxvaraj Party Sw'arajist members now called Congress members 
in councils 

Gandhi discos creel lapses m ash am Undertook seven days’ fast on 
November 24 

On December 26, Congicss session at Cawnpore Sarojini Naidu 
presided Gandhi spoke for five minutes reviewing his five years’ work 
Said he had not one item to retrace oi one statement to take back "To- 
day I would commence civil disobedience,” he said, "if I thought that the 
fire and fervoui are there in the people ” Took xwv of political silence 

Hindustani prescribed as language for proceedings of Congress and 
AlCC AICC authorised to open Foreign Department to look aftei 
Indian interests abroad ^ 
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Gandhi gave guarded approval to socialism 

1926 {Age 57) Congress for first time took cognizance of oppressed 
nations of east Commenting on Government’s despatch of Indian troops to 
China, Gandhi said “My mind goes to China I v ish I could help “ 
Tho_ught of accepting invitation of Chinese students to go to China and 
introduce there his methods of lesistance Work in India prevented him 
from going 

In Young India dated October 2 Gandhi commended killing of labid 

dogs 

Gauhati Congress met on December 26 Srinivasa Iyengar presided 
News flashed that Svami Shraddhanand had been shot on his sick-bed 
by a Muslim Congress passed resolution of condolence moved by Gandhi, 
seconded by Mohamed Ah Independence lesolution moved Gandhi 
opposed Vow of political silence broken 

1927 {Age 58) Lord Irwin, Viceroy, invited Indian politicians to see 
him on November 5 Gandhi travelled from Mangalore to Delhi for 
interview Irwin placed in his hands announcement regarding Simon 
Commission When asked whether that was all the business, Irvin said 
“Yes ’’ Public announcement on November 8 

In November, Gandhi spent three weeks in Ceylon collecting mdhey 
for khadi work 

Congress session held in Madras on December 26 Di Ansari 
piesided “Non-co-operation did not fail us,’’ he remarked in his address, 
“we failed non-co-operation ” 

Under Jawaharlal’s influence Congiess creed defined “the goal of 
the Indian people to be complete National Independence ’’ Gandhi vrole 
in Young India “The Independence Resolution that was rejected last 
year was passed almost without opposition The Congress stultifies itself 
by repeating year after year resolutions of this character when it knovs 
that It IS not capable of cai rying them into eftect ’’ 

On December 29, Hakim Ajmal Khan died 
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1928 {Atje 59) On Febuiaiy 3, commission headed by Su John Simon 
landed in Bombay All political parties united in boycotting it All-India 
hmtal on day of arrival Gieeted everywheie with black flags and cues 
of “Go back Simon ” 

On Febiuary 22, Irwin declared Avhether Indian assistance was foith- 
connng or not Simon Commission inqmiy would proceed 

Successful boycott Government used coercion and terrorism 
Lajpat Rai, aged 64, and Jawaharlal among those attacked with lathis 
As result of blows Lajpat Rai died on November 17 _ 

V ^ 

Famous Bardoli Satyagraha m Gujarat staited on Februaiy 12, 
against increase in land revenue Vallabbbhai led it v ith Gandhi’s bless- 
ings Bombay Government declared all resources of Empire would be used 
to ciush no-tax campaign, but shortly aftei, settlement took place 

AU-Parties Conference at Lucknov on August 28-30 to consider 
Nehru Committee Repoit 

Annual Congress session in Calcutta m December As part author 
of all-pai ties’ repoit, Motilal, President, pleaded foi Dominion Status 
Jawaharlal suppoited by Subhas Bose carried the day with emphatic 
lesolution in favour of independence, if Dominion Status not granted by 
end of 1929 Resolution moved by Gandhi himself, as sort of compromise 

Monster demonstration of 50,000 workers marching by National 
Flag hoisted m Congress grounds They passed resolution for independence 
and saluted flag 

Youth League organizations foimed all over country playing impoit- 
ant part in Simon Commission boycott 

Labour Reseaich Depaitment opened as branch of A I C C office 

1929 {Age 60) Gandhi invited to Euiope Intended European tour 
early in 1929 But in first week of February he said “I ha^e no voice 
from nithin prompting me to go On the contraiy, having put a constiuc- 
tive resolution befoie the Congress and having received unnersal suppoit, 
I feel that I will be guilty of desertion if I now went awav to Europe 
Above all I must prepare myself for the next yeai’s struggle, vhateiei 
shape It may take ’’ 
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On March 20, Government stiuck siiddenl)^ at organized laboui 
Prominent workers arrested Beginning of Meerut trial lasting four and 
half )'^ears 

Gandhi touring India passed Calcutta on Avay to Buima Charged 
in connection with bonfire of foreign cloth Gandhi proceeded to Buima 
and on return tried and fined Re 1 

Simon Commission concluded labours in April Hardly had they 
leached England vhen Conservative Government -was defeated in general 
election in May, giving way to Labour Government w^ith Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as Premier 

Subhas Bose and other prominent Congressmen on trial 

In August Jatindra Nath Das started hunger-strike as piotest against 
differential tieatment to Indians in jails Died on sixty-first day, Septem- 
ber 13 

Irwin's dedal ation on October 31, reiterating goal of British policy 
in India as progressive realisation of lesponsible government vithin British 
Empire Announced intention to hold Round Table Conference in London 
Churchill started campaign describing Dominion Status for India as 
“crime “ 

Leaders of all parties including Gandhi met at Delhi on November 16, 
and passed resolution appreciating sincerity of Viceroy Jawahailal and 
Subhas resigned from Working Committee 

On December 23, attempt made to bomb Viceroy’s train on way to 
Delhi On very day Gandhi Avith Motilal, Jinnah, Sapru and Vithalbnai 
Patel mteivieved Viceroy Gandhi concentrated on question of Dominion 
Status Viceroy said he vas not in position to extend invitation to R T C 
with “any definite promise of Dominion Status ” 

Congress met at Lahoie vith Javaharlal as President in Detembei 
At Gandhi’s instance on December 31 at midnight, Congiess declaied 
idea of Dominion Status had lapsed and ”^ziaraj in the Congress creed 
shall mean Complete Independence” Immediately after, Javaharlal and 
other leaders with rank and file joined solemn flag salutation on first day 
of Indian Independence, 1930. 
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1930 {Age 61) ^^ceIoy in speech to Legislatuie on Januaiy 25, made 
It clear scli-dctcrmination was out ol t]uestion In answei Gandhi wrote 
in Young India “H E Vicciov dcsencs thanks from e^eiy Congiessman 
loi ha\ing clcaicd the atmosphere and lei us know^ exactly wdieie he and 
.\e stand ” 

On januaiv 26, pledge oi independence taken all over country, and 
annuel saiv ol that day is celebrated annually as Independence Day 

In Young India ol januaiv 30, Gandhi published his famous eleven 
points 

Go^ eminent began aiiests Subhas and eleven others sentenced to 
gear’s ngoious imprisonment 

In obedience to Congress mandate. Congress legislatois lesigned 
in Young India, Febiuai) 6, Gandhi wiote “Non-violence is not much 
of consequence il it can llouiish only in congenial atmospheie” 

Working Committee met at Sabaimati on Pebiuaiy 14-16 Dceided 
on cull disobedience foi puipose of achieting Pinna Si\.aia] Gandhi gave 
infoimal aehicc to mcmbeis assembled on bieaking salt law' 

Gandhi wiote article on Februaiy 27, “When I am ariested ” Piincely 
gift of Anand Bhawan by Motilal to Congiess 

On Maich 22, Gandhi sent “ultimatum” to Iiwin, beginning “Deai 
Friend Befoie embaiking on cuil disobedience and taking the iisK I 
ha\e dieaded to take these ycais, I Axould fain approach you and find a 
way out” I.etter taken to Delhi by Reginald Reynolds Invm in leply 
merely regietted “to hear that Mi Gandhi intended to contiavene the 
law ” 

“On bended knees,” Gandhi Aviote, “I asked foi bread and received 
a stone instead ” 

Vallabhbhai ariested in fust week of March at Ras 

Gandhi prepared himself for immediate Satyagraha On banks of 
Sabarmati, where 75,000 assembled, he exhoited people of India to join 
cu'il disobedience for “war of independence” undei one condition, “abso- 
lute non-violence, as an article of faith ” 

On Match 12, Gandhi set out on historic march to Dandi to bieak 
salt law', Avith 79 volunteers, inmates of the aslnani, at 6-30 am, wnth 
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determination not to return to a^Iuam “until I succeed in getting the salt 
law repealed “ “Either I shall return with ^^hat 1 want or else my bod^ 
will float on the ocean ’’ No ^^omen weie taken “out of consideration foi 
the Government ” 

Day preceding maich devoted to fasting and piayer Gandhi 
at head of non-violent army marching in rovs of' three, with staves in 
hands and bags of scanty belongings by then sides On route flovers and 
eocoanuts offered, streets wateied and decorated with flags Monstei 
ciowds from far and near for Gandhi’s daishan and message 

Gandhi spoke at all halting places urging people to take to khaddai, 
stop drinking, give up co-operation with Government, and join Satyagiaha 
390 village officers tendered resignations 

After 200-mile march, on mo'rning of April S party i cached village 
of Dandi on sea-coast where Gandhi prepared to break salt lav 

AlCC met at Allahabad on March 21 Decided to stait end 
disobedience on ariest of Gandhi, or if he so diiected, before his airest 
b\ April 6 

Gandhi’s piayer meeting on morning of April 6 maiked by a solemn 
speech He directed that if he vas arrested. Congress should take orders 
Irom Abbas Tyabjee, and aftei that from Sarojini Naidu Gandhi said 
“The British lule in India has brought about moral, material, cultuial and 
spiritual ruination of this country I regard this lule as a cuise I am out 
to destroy this system of Government We are not out to kill anybody 
but it IS our dhaima that the curse of this Government is blotted out “ 

Soon after prayers, Gandhi Avith folio veis, proceeded at 6 am, 
April 6, for bath in the sea Large crovd including Mrs Naidu 
accompanied party. Gandhi and volunteers bioke salt lav by picking up 
salt at 8-30 on sea shore Mis Naidu hailed Gandhi as “laAv-breakci 
No policeman on scene 

Immediately after Gandhi issued press statement “Nov that the 
technical or ceremonial breach of the salt law has been committed, it is 
open to anyone who vould take the risk of pioseciition under the salt law 
to manufacture salt wherever he wishes and vhere\er it is convenient 
the villagers should be fully instructed as to the incidence of the salt tax, 
and the manner of breaking lavs 1 am becoming more and more coii- 
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vmced, women can make a laiger contribution than men to\tards the 
attainment of independence ” 

Film of Dandi march banned 

Country ablaze from end to end Monster public meetings in all big 
cities, audiences running into lakhs 

On April 14, Jawaharlal arrested In Peshawar, military opened hie 
causing many deaths Firing in Madias Bengal Otdinance rene^^ed on 
April 23 Karachi, Shiroda, Ratnagin, Patna, Calcutta, and Sholapui in 
news 

On April 27, Viceroy promulgated Pi ess Ordinance Gandhi directed 
Navapvan Press to allow itself be forfeited rather than deposit security 
Navapvan Press taken over Young India issued m cyclostyle 

Vithalbhai Patel resigned membeiship and Speakership of Assembly 

Meanwhile Gandhi’s activities continued, unabated Addressing 
women in Surat on May 4, Gandhi said they should not attend his meet- 
ings in future without -lakhs At Navsaii, he itained people against social 
boycott of officials 

Gandhi drafted second letter to Viceroy and announced intention of 
raiding salt depots at Dharasna and Chharsada He argued that natuial 
salt, like air and vater, was public property Ai rested undei Bombay Regu- 
lation XXV of 1827, meant to deal with enemies of British 

District Magistiate and District Supeiintendent of Police and about 
20 armed policemen reached Karadi at 12-45 a m They proceeded to 
cot nhere Gandhi was fast asleep Directing flashlight on him, they voice 
him up and surrounded cot Gandhi dictated message to people expressing 
satisfaction at way Gujaiat had lesponded to his cal! Placed in loiry and 
removed to Yeravda prison 

Gandhi’s arrest followed by unneisal demonstration One bundled 
and tvo American clergymen, headed by John Haynes Holmes, of the Com- 
munity Chuich, Nev York, urged British Piemicr to come to terms vith 
Gandhi and the Indian people, and sa^e vhat vould otherwise be a catas- 
tiophc to all mankind Indians engaged in Panama staged 24-houi 
sympathetic haiial French papers full of Gandhi’s doings 
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Complete ha) to} all ovei India About 50,000 textile uorkeis in 
Bombay do-\-\ned tools Raih^ay woikeis joined Cloth merchants on 
six-day hoital Resignations of honoraiy officers and Government servants 
at frequent inteivals 

Distill bailees in Sholapiir resulting in burning of six police stations 
Twenty-five people killed and one hundred vounded as a result of police 
firing Police also opened fiie m Calcutta 

Working Committee met at Allahabad in May and expanded scope of 
civil disobedience 

Salt Satyagraha continued Under lead of 63 year-old Imam Saheb, 
Gandhi’s old colleague in South Africa, 2,500 raided Dharasna Salt Depot 
Police made seveial lathi charges, resulting in one killed and 290 voimded 

Several raids on Wadala Salt Depot Simultaneously with violation 
of Salt Act, law of sedition and piohibitory orders also broken Foiest 
lavs defied in Berar and other places, no-tax campaign started Boycott 
of foreign cloth and picketing of liquor shops intensified, especially by 
women In Bombay alone Rs 30 crores vorth of foreign cloth sealed by 
Congress Liquor excise revenue fell by about 70 per cent — Rs 60 lakhs 
Decrease of Rs 16 lakhs fiom foiests Rs 51 lakhs land revenue uncol- 
lected In Bardoli, cultivators refused to pay rent to Government, burnt 
crops and migrated to Baroda In Midnapore, Government officials and 
supporters could get no supplies 

Government took drastic action Befoie year vas out no less than 
twelve ordinances promulgated by Viceroy Total figuie of convictions 
exceeded 100,000 of vhom 12,000 vere Muslims 

On lune 1, 15,000 volunteers and spectatois participated in laid at 
Wadala ' 

On June 30, Motilal arrested and sentenced to six months 

Public meetings prohibited. Firing in Peshavar on fuly 15 Fiontici 
active under Abdul Ghaftar Khan Women shed veils and lought 
shoulder to shoulder with men In course of repression, some Garhvali 
soldieis refused to fire at people and were court-marti.illed Sentences 
ranged from ten to fouiteen years 
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At icqucst ol Sii f cj iJah.uiui Sapiii and M R jayakat, Viceio\ 
alloucd lacililios loi inttn icw with Cj.indhi, Motilal and |aw'aharlal Joint 
intcnaw in Ycratda lail on Aut>;usi 14-15 Negotiations failed 

RFC met on Notcinhei 12, wuiiout Congicss icpiescntation 

No Congicss so^'^lon in Deccmhci as all leacicis in jail 

19^1 (.///( 62) Mohamcd Alt's death in England on Januai} 4 

First R 1' C concluded on ]anuaiy 18, aftci Picmiei’s declaiation 
defining British policy in India and message fiom the King saying that 
ihev had opened “new thapici in histoiy of India steps would be taken 
to enlist the sen ices ol Congicssmen " 

Working Committee met at Swaiaj Bliawan, Allahabad, on Janu- 
ai\ 21 Announced Cong; ess not piepaied to lecognisc so-called RFC 
Rajendi a Prasad presided Malanya present 

Irwin's deelaiation on lanuan 25, announcing leleasc ol Gandhi and 
members of Woiking Committee unconditionally On following day Gandhi 
and about 30 leaders released and notihcations against Congiess oigani/a- 
tions wiiheii awn 

Released Icadcis huiiied to Allahabad whcie Motilal was senously 
ill Taken to Lucknow foi treatment, he died on Febiuary 6 

Gandhi intcmewed Irwin on Fcbruaiy 17 liom 2-30 pm to 6-10 
pm in Delhi “The hall-naked fakii," Chuichill said, “strode up the 
steps of the Viccio>'s palace ” Woiking Committee session at Di Ansan’s 
place Gandhi gi\cn cleai mandate and full authoiity 

On Febiuaiy 22, Gandhi addiessed Council of Muslim League 

Visited Viccioy on Februaiy 27 On Februaiy 28, Gandhi sent note 
on picketing as desiied, and Viceioy sent notes of proposed settlement 
Viceroy wanted definite leply on Maich 1 Renew'al of hostilities appeared 
ineyitable But on Maich 1, Viceioy’s attitude fnendly 

On Maich 4, Gandhi-Irwin Pact signed Boycott was to cease, but 
piopaganda foi 'inadc'^ht to be allow'ed Peaceful picketing permitted 
All organized defiance of laws to cease All oidinances to be withdrawn 
General amnesty People on sea coast conceded right of picking up, 
manufacturing and selling salt Congiess lepresentation on R T C open 
to future discussion 
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In fifteen days’ negotiations, Gandhi visited Viceroy’s house eight 
times and spent about twenty-four horns there One afternoon, Viceroy 
asked Gandhi to join him at tea “Thank you,” said Gandhi, unwrapping 
a paper parcel, “I will put some of this legalised salt into my tea to remind 
us of the famous Boston tea-party ” During negotiations Gandhi .and 
Ii win had talks on commutation of death sentence on Bhagat Singh, Raj- 
gurn and Sukhadeva for alleged murder of Saunders- in Lahore Conspiracy 
Case 

Gandhi interviewed Viceroy on March 19, and discussed release of 
political prisoners 

Date of Bhagat Singh’s execution kept secret, as authorities expected 
“tiouble ” European women w'arned to keep at least for ten days w'llhin 
European quarters. On night of March 23-24 Bhagat Singh executed 

Gandhi’s position at Karachi Congress most difficult On arrival 
at Karachi, young revolutionaries greeted him with black flags and 
presented him black flow^ers in token of sorrow 

Prior to Congress session Gandhi had talk with Subhas, leader of 
Navajavan Sabha, and persuaded him to fall in wnth Congress view 

On March 25, in public meeting Gandhi said “Gandhi may die but 
Gandhism will live for ever” 

Karachi Congress met on March 31 in open air Sardar Vallabhbhai 
presided Resolution on Bhagat Singh taken up first after condolence 
lesolutions on Motilal and Mohamed Ah Congress delegation to R T C 
wnth mandate to demand Ptinm Siy^aia] with necessary adjustments in 
Indian interests Congress adopted resolution on “fundamental lights of 
the people” embodying Gandhi’s eleven points and a few more mtioduced 
by Jaw'aharlal 

On April 7, Gandhi opened session of Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers Said meant the rule of justice, theiefore, Englishman’s 

lights must be protected 

Gandhi attended Sikh League at Amritsar Returning to Ahmedabad 
presided over convocation of Gujarat Vidyapith 

On April 18, Irwin left India and Gandhi bade him good-bye in 
Bombay Lord WiUmgdon assumed Viceroyalty Gandhi saw new' 
Viceroy at Simla 
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Workinjr Comniittcc met on June 10, appointed Gandhi as sole re- 
prcscnlalnc ol Congress on RTC 

On lulv 11, Gandhi NMied Wiilingdon on non-obsei vance of tiuce 
terms and lecened assuianee 

On August 1. Woiking Committee adopted Gandhi’s National Flag 
with certain changes Sallion, white and green duiiklui acioss white 
eoloui onlv Saftion lor coinage and saciilice White foi peace and 
truth Green loi laith and strength ( Itaikha loi welfaie ol masses 
A I C C adopted it ofliciallv at Bombay 

As time lor Gandhi’s departure foi England diew neai, situation in 
the counln became seiious on account of \iolation of peace terms by pio- 
Mncial Goiernments Gandhi, Sarojmi Naidu and Malaviya cancelled 
passages to London booked foi August 15 Gandhi sent telegram to 
^'lceroy on August 11 Wilhngdon huiiicd back to Simla, cutting shoit 
Msit to Calcutta Gandhi with Patel and Nehui proceeded there Aftei 
prolonged negotiation tiesli agieement signed by Wilhngdon and Gandhi 
on August 27, lesening right of Congress to adopt defensive direct action 
Enquiry osei Baidoli dispute conceded 

Gandhi left Simla b\ special tiain on August 27 Reached Bombay 
in time to catch S S Rajpittaua on August 29 noon He said, “I promise 
I will not disappoint you in your trust in me ” Paiting from India in a 
message lie said “I shall endeavour to repiesent every interest that does 
not conflict with the interest of dumb millions for whom the Congress pre- 
dominantly exists ” Malaviya, Sarojini Naidu, Sir P Pattani, Devadas 
Gandhi, Miraben, Mahadev Desai, Pyarelal and G D Birla sailed wnth 
him 

At Aden, Arabs and Indians piesentccl Gandhi address under Indian 
National Flag and pm sc of 328 guineas 

Nahas Pasha, President ot Wafd Paity, cabled greetings to "the 
great leader, A1 Mahatma Gandhi ” Except foi some press correspond- 
ents authorities did not permit Egyptians to w'ait on Gandhi At Port 
Said, Shaukat All joined Had long talks with Gandhi 

-At Marseilles Gandhi Avelcomed by Andrew's, Prof Privat, Romain 
Rolland’s sister on behalf of brother Avho w'as ill, and students of 
Marseilles Journey from Maiseilles to Boulogne Tram ch loule had 
to be detained foi Gandhi to addiess journalists 
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On September 12, Gandhi leached' London Stayed in East End 
^^lth Miss Muriel Lester at Kingsley Hall Welcomed bv Mayoi of 
Eoplar Hiindieds of pool men, A^omen and childien sin rounded place 
merely to have look at him His poitiait appeared on front pages of 
dailies 

Fairy tales about Gandhi in press George Slocombe rcpiesenlcd 
Gandhi as prostiating himself before Prince of Wales vhen he came to 
India “This does not do credit to youi imagination even,” said Gandhi 
“I vould bend the knee to the poorest scavenger, the poor untouchable in 
India, foi having paiticipated in ciushing him foi centuiie« I vould eien 
take dust off his feet but I ivould not prostiate myself even before the 
King, much less befoie the Prince of Wales ” 

“Uncle Gandhi,” bare of foot except for his sandals, baie of shut 
except for his chaddat, vas popular figure round vhom gathered children 
of East End eveiy morning When once questioned about his dress, 
Gandhi said “You in youi countiy veai plus fours, 1 piefei minus fouis ” 

On his second clay in London, at invitation of old friend Bishop 
Fisher, authoi of That shangc little Bioivn Man, Gandhi — proscnbcd in 
India — Gandhi gave half-houi broadcast addiess to America from Kingsley 
Flail His first ladio speech “Do I talk into this thing,” Gandhi said 
facing microphone It vas duly recoided in California With shut eyes 
he boved his head and then began “ I peisonally vould vait, il need 
be, for ages lathei than seek to attain the Ireedom of my country thiough 
bloody means peihaps it vill be the pinilege ol the ancient land of 
India to shov the vay out ” 

Gandhi centre of inteiest vhen he attended meeting of Fedcial 
Stiuctuie Sub-Committee of RTC on Monday Septembei 14 oier vhich 
Loid Sankey presided Gandhi sat immediately to the lelt ol Sankev 
Did not speak during pioceedmgs as it vas his day ot silence but occa- 
sionally viote biief questions to chairman, vho viotc his ansvcis 

Gandhi spoke on September 15, at Committee Said he did not vish 
at ail} stage to embarrass Goveinment oi colleagues at confeienee Sketeh- 
ed aims of Congicss “I vould loie to go avay vith the comiction that 
thcic IS to be an honouiable and equal partneiship between Biitain and 
India ” 
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Gandhi’s, biithday, Octobci 2, day of great rejoicing at Kingsley Hall 
Old English spinning \\hccl picsentcd to him by Swedish woman- 

Gandht declared in Minoutics' Committee on November 13 he would 
resist separate elections foi Depressed Classes with life 

Confeience concluded on December 1 Gandhi pioposed vote of 
thanks to chan “I do not know in what direction my path will he, but 
It docs not matter to me E\cn though 1 may have to go in an exactly 
opposite dnection, you arc still entitled to a \ote of thanks from the bottom 
of my heart ” 

Gandhi’s attendance at RTC only a small pait of his activities in 
England Met repiesentatn es of all classes and cieeds Invited to 
Buckingham Palace along with othci delegates Appealed m loin-cloth 
Chatted with King George V and Queen Maiy 

Visit to Manchestei, centre of textile tiade Received w'lth friendly 
waimth Visited liton, Oxfoid, and Cambiidge Welcomed by profes- 
sors and students Met Bernard Shaw, Arthui Henderson, Lloyd George, 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy, Charlie Chaplin, Loid Invin, Haiold Laski 
and many other distinguished persons 

Pressing invitations from Amenca, France, Gcimany, Italy, Palestine, 
Egypt, Hungary,- Denmark and Ireland Could not accept them 

Left England on December 5 

That evening, seated on table, in the biggest cinema in Pans, Gandhi 
spoke to citizens of French capital A day m Pans Left for Switzerland 
Visited Romain Rolland on December 6 at his residence at Villeneuve 
Stayed for five days 

At Rome Gandhi met Mussolini on Decembei 12 Could not see 
the Pope, but visited Vatican Museum and Library 

Gandhi and party left Brindisi on Decembei 14 and landed at Bombay 
on morning of December 28 

Befoie Gandhi landed, U P Congress had declared no-ient campaign 
Ordinance rule in Frontier, U P and Bengal On December 25, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and a few others arrested In week’s time over a thousand 
Red Shirts bound over Jawaharlal arrested In 1930-31, within ten 
months, 90,000 persons imprisoned 
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On evening of December 28, Gandhi addressed mammoth meeting at 
Azad Maidan, Bombay Regarding arrests he said, “I take these as gifts 
from Lord Wiliingdon, our Christian Viceroy, for is it not a custom during 
Christmas to exchange greetings and gifts?” 

On December 29, Gandhi wired to Viceioy requesting interview. 
Viceroy declined to discuss political situation 

At midnight on December 31, Working Committee authorised 
Gandhi to renev Satyagraha 

1932 {Age 63) Correspondence betA^een Gandhi and Viceroy for six 
days Gandhi's last telegram on January 3 Workmg Committee called 
upon nation to resume civil disobedience under strict rules and invited 
“the free peoples of the vorld and their Governments to vatch and study 
the progress of the movement 

Government offensive started on January 4 Congress oiganizations 
banned, numerous Congressmen arrested Gandhi arrested at 3 a m on 
January 4 in Bombay under Regulation XXV of 1827 and detained at 
Yeravda Central Jail 

Subhas Bose, Vallabhbhai Patel, Di Ansari and other leaders detain- 
ed Within next fev days ashams, national schools and other national 
institutions declared unlav ful, their property seized Mo'^t leading Cong- 
ressmen in jails In manv places non-payment of rent impoitant feature 
of movement Salt lavs defied Illegal literature in spate Boycott of 
British goods in intensive form Political prisoners /rt//n-charged Puni- 
tive taxes and collective fines rigorously imposed Firing common Frontier 
suffered most 

When British Government’s decision on communal question vas immi- 
nent, Gandhi vrote to Sir Samuel Hoare on March 11, ‘‘In the event of 
the Government’s decision creating separate elcctoi ates for the Depressed 
Classes, I must fast unto death,*’ in accordance vith his declaration in 
London 

In April at Delhi, in spite of police vigilance 500 delegates attended 
Congress session Malaviya, President-elect, arrested en route Session 
held under Clock Tover in Chandni Chovk Police, suspecting announce- 
ment legarding place of meeting as mere ruse, vere looking for delegates 
somevherc else 
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On August 17 MacDonald’s Communal Award announced 

On August 18, Gandhi decided to fast and conveyed decision to 
Piemier that fast uould begin on noon of September 20 Premier replied 
on September 8 imputing to Gandhi inimical intention m respect of Depress- 
ed Classes 

St.ptenibci 9, Gandhi communicated final decision to Piemiei 

September 12, Gandlu-Hoai e-MacDonald coriespondcnce published 

Septembei 15, Gandhi’s letter to Bombay Goveinment 

September 19, mass meetings all over countiy demanding withdrawal 
of disiuptne electoral scheme, classing untouchables sepaiate fiom Plindu 
communitv 

Septembei 20 obscived as day of fasting and piayei 

Gandhi’s declaration of “a peipetual fast unto death from food of 
anv kind, save vatcr with oi vithout salt and soda,” fiom noon of Sepiem- 
bci 20 

For five days, Septembei 19-24, leadeis of all communities in con- 
sultation among themsehes and with Gandhi 

Temples, veils and other public places thiown open every day to un- 
touchables hencefoith called Hanjans — God’s own people 

On September 23 Gandhi’s condition took turn for voise Shaukat 
All's demand for Gandhi’s release 

On Septembei 24 Yeravda Pact signed in Gandhi’s presence by leaders 
of Hanjans and Hindu and Congress leadeis Communicated to autho- 
rities Dr Ambedkar, M C Rajah, Malaviva, Rajagopalachan and 
Thakkar Bapa participated Depressed Classes to forgo separate electo- 
rates, subject to important safeguards which caste Hindus weie to concede 

On morning of September 26, Gandhi entered danger zone At 4-15 
p m he vas handed a Government communique, which satisfied him Fast 
broken at 5-15 pm amidst prayers and rejoicings Gandhi warned Hindus 
he would resume fast if complete removal of social and religious disabi- 
lities of Hanjans “is not relentlessly pursued and achieved wnthin a 
measuiable period ” Rabindranath Tagore visited Gandhi Simultane- 
ous statements issued in England and India announcing acceptance of 
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agreement Nawab of Bhopal’s offer of Rs 5,000 to Hindu reform 
movement 

On September 30 all privileges regarding visitors and Harijan work 
conceded to Gandhi withdrawn Jayakai not allowed to see him Gandhi’s 
protest against sudden depiivation of opportunities to serve Harijans 
After protracted correspondence Government on November 7 removed 
all restrictions 

Gandhi’s first statement announcing possibility of another fast over 
Guruvayur temple-entiy question 

On December 22 Gandhi undertook sympathetic fast wuth Appasaheb 
Patwardhan who asked for scavenger’s work in jail and was refused by 
authorities Within t’wo days assurance given and fast broken 

In third R T C representatives like Sastri, Pheroz Sethna and Jmnah 
excluded 

1933 {Age 64) Gandhi had announced to undertake fast on January 1 
m sympathy with Kelappan for getting Guruvayur temple opened to Plari- 
jans Fast averted as result of referendum m w'hich people voted over- 
whelmingly for temple-entry 

Harijan Sevak Sangh organized in February and Harijan staited as 
a weekly 

Calcutta session of Congress in March Jield under ban 

Gandhi started on May 8 self-punficatory fast for 21 days It was 
“a heart prayer for purification of myself and my associates for greater 
vigilance and w^atchfulness in connection with the Haiijan cause ” Govern- 
ment released Gandhi on same day He issued statement that fast period 
would not be utilized for civil disobedience work On Gandhi’s advice 
Aney, acting President, suspended civil disobedience on May 9 for six 
weeks Government stated on May 9, “There is no intention of negotia- 
ting wnth the Congress for withdraw^al of civil disobedience or of releas- 
ing prisoners ” 

Vithalbhai Patel and Subhas Bose from Vienna declared, “The 
latest action of Gandhi in suspending civil disobedience is a confession of 
failure a new' party w’lll have to be formed w'lthin the Congress, com- 
posed of radical elements ’’ 
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To hold a confeience of woikers to discuss situation with Gandhi, 
suspension of civil disobedience extended for six weeks further 

Gandhi concluded fast on May 29 at “Painakuti” in Poona 

Infoimal confeience of Congressin,en at Poona on July 12 Confer- 
ence authoiised Gandhi to seek inteiview with Viceioy Telegiam to 
Viceroy on July 15 Intel view declined Mass civil disobedience sus- 
pended and individual civil disobedience alloived 

Gandhi inaugurated campaign of individual cuil disobedience dis- 
banding Sabarmati Ashiam on July 26 as gesture of sympathy wnth those 
who lost property in movement Invited asJuamites to give up other 
activities and ]oin struggle Transferred movable propeity to public use, 
and offered land, building and crops to Government When declined, 
Gandhi made it over to Harijan movement True to his vow taken on 
Apiil 12, 1930, he returned to ashiam only on casual visit 

Gandhi had intended to commence march to village of Ras on 
August 1 At dead of previous night he and 34 inmates of ashiam 
arrested Gandhi released on moining of August 4 and served with 
Older to leave Yeravda village and lesicle in Poona Order disobeyed 
ancl within half hour of lelease Gandhi ariested and sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment 

Individual civil disobedience started in all provinces Hundieds of 
w'oikers courted imprisonment in very first week Aney with 13 com- 
panions arrested on August 14, while starting on march from Akola 
Everywheie Congiess workeis maintained civil resistance campaign fiom 
August 1933 to March 1934 

Gandhi refused facilities granted before lelease in May Commenced 
fast on August 16 Condition woisened lapidly On August 20 removed 
to Sassoon Hospital, still a prisonei By August 23 condition piecanous 
and, therefore, released unconditionally He made it clear he would not 
regard himself as free to embark on civil disobedience till termination of 
period of sentence, August 3, 1934 Decided to devote intei veiling peiiod 
to fuitheiance of Harijan cause 

On September 20, Dr Besant died 


On September 22, Vithalbhai Patel died 
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On Noraiiber 7, from Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha, Gandhi started 
on torn foi Harijan uplift In about ten months, he covered eveiy pro- 
vince of India and made intensive study of problem Tour had great 
educative value Collected eight lakhs of rupees for cause this time 

1 934 {Age 65) Earthquake shock, which did terrible damagenn Noith 
Bihar and destroyed thousands of lives in less than three minutes, occuired 
at 2-15 p m on January 15 Teiiestrial disturbances covered more than 
15,000 square miles 

Gandhi’s first instinct was to abandon everything else and rush to 
help of distressed, but felt Harijans his first concern On receiving 
letter from Rajendra Prasad, immediately he set out for Bihai on night 
of March 11 In Bihar he toured and addressed meetings He said, 
“What has this calamity taught you^ This is no time for differences 
between Government and Congress, between Hindu and Muslim, between 
touchable and untouchable If you take money from the relief funds, 
see that you earn it ” To vomen, many of whom were in piiidah in Bihar, 
Gandhi would say “Has this calamity taught you nothing^ Why this 
foolishness {puidah) ^ There is no place for piiidah, except that of the 
heart” From the women he collected jewellery \^Teiever he spoke, 
he said, “Work’ woik’ Do not beg, but work’ Ask for Avork to do, 
and do it faithfully ” He walked from village to village on foot After 
month’s intensive tour in Bihar, he started on ali-India Harijan woik 
again 

Gandhi suspended cnnl disobedience movement on April 7 Most 
political prisoners leleased He stated “I feel that the masses have not 
leceived the full message of Satyagraha oving to its adulteration in pio- 
cess of transmission ” 

Dr Ansari in statement made it clear that vith blessings of Gandhi, 
there would be fight both within and outside legislatures in future A I C C 
meeting at Patna on May 18-19 S^vaiaj Party under Dr Ansari became 
integral part of Congress to fight in legislatures 

First conference of Congress Socialist party held at Patna on May 17 
Acharya Narendra Dca’ presided 

Harijan campaign not alvays smooth sailing In Poona on June' 25 
an unknown and yet untraced pel son attempted to throw bomb at Gandhi 
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during public function ^\}Kn Poona ^^unlc^pp!lt^ prc^^inud liini "ddri.^ 
Unsuccessful assassin mistook car foi Gandhi’s whith armed Ja'er ^L^en 
injured 

About fortnight later irate reformer attacked determined iippi-nent 
of Hanjan movement with lalht This led to '•e\en das*-' fa^-t b\ (iMubu 
in July as penance for intolerance shown In opponents tou-’rds oi\ 
another 

Bombay Congress session held on October 24 Uajtntln Pr’s d 
pi esided 

On October 26, All-India Village Industries Assocntion foimcd lo 
be strictly aloof from politics and work under miulanre m (nuiiin 
Maganwadi, near Wardha, headquarters 

Outstanding e\ent of Bombae session was Gandhi''- c\u Irom C<., un- 
less Amendment — “truthful and non-Molent" for “peueful and Lt'in- 
mate” means — thrown out In AI CC C»andhi saw unpieparediu'.s ai 
Congress foi truth and non-Molenee Ceased to be e\en f(nu-’’nn'’ Uii u 
bci Threw himself with redoubled /eal and iigour in icin-'l -’ud dot- 
lopment of xillage industries, Ilanjan uplift, and eilucation throsu'h h-’s-, 
iiafts Reason foi withdrawal “I need complete iletariunent -ind ilno- 
lute freedom of action “ Bx amendment in Congress eonsuiuiion, \Voik 
ing Committee to be chosen henceforth bx President md not bx A I C C 

After Bombax session countr) busx with ikaums to Cmtid 
Assembly Congress won coin incing xictorx 

/P.?a (Jf/r 66) Gandhi attended AM I meeting -t W'rdha o” 

I ebruarv 1-4 

In llaitjaij dated I'ebnnrx 15 (>awihi dixoted fnmt p\:i 'o (ir< n 
leaxes md then lood xahie ' "I’or neirlx in t. n.ni.th I Inxi 'n n "a 
cntirelx on uncooked ioocis.” he xxrotc ‘ I he nddU'on >i ; ' n Ic’./- 
to their me ds w ill en ibU x dlage'rs to ax oid, m mx eiivr oc f* m ih"' 
aie* now '-uifeiing’’ Wrote editon d “Mi M'ou* Kirr u n 
unpolished iiic Piont p’ge o! rebnnrx 22 dexoud t>5 C - ' 'xj u 

\s Hiifialo's “ 

in s^uind x'cek oi Maieh (i^ndia ■ •’”( o 'r « - 

campiign in xiilagc nr 'i W irdh i < Mi* >' 2', u 'i' ' ' 

loin I'tlkv ■•iK’Ut to ti'IH X'idi ’.le O's («! ’ '1 
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In April, Gandhi presided over Hindi Literary Conference at Indore 
“It IS the language of our peasants and our laboureis that they can easily 
understand that can become the hngita fianca That vill be true democracy 
m the domain of language ” Gandhi also opened the first A I V I A 
exhibition “We who call ourselves civilized aie entirely responsible for 
the ruin of our village industries,” he said 

Visited Haffkme Institute, Bombav 

During Gandhi’s stay in Borsad in June he got issued series of leaflets 
on elements of rat-proofing of houses and disease-proofing of human 
bodies 

On August 4 Government of India Act received Royal assent. Re- 
jected outright by Working Committee 

Council of All-India Spinners’ Association held at Maganwadi on 
October 11-13 Gandhi presided Resolved that wages of spinners be 
raised and minimum standaid fixed 

Foundation of little hut at Segaon near Wardha laid on October 22 
Miraben had gone to stay there on October 16 

Golden Jubilee celebrations of Congress on December 28 Htstoiy 
of the Indian National Congiess by Dr Pattabhi Sitarama^^a published 
on behalf of A I C C 

1936 {Age 67) Japanese poet, Yone Noguchi, visited Gandhi at Se- 
gaon in first week of January Few weeks later Dr Tomika Kora visited 
Gandhi to invite him to Japan 

Mrs Margaret Sanger, leader of birth-control movement, visited 
Gandhi at Wardha in last veek of January He said “If I can drive 
home to -women’s minds the truth that they aie free, we imII have no birth- 
control problem in India ” 

Wrote in Haiijan of Febiuary 29 for first time Nervous break- 
dov n for over ten w eeks 

Members and friends of Gandhi Seva Sangh had second annual 
meeting at Savli, during first week of March Gandhi piesidcd “There 
IS no such thing as Gandhism, and I do not want to leave any sect after 
me ” 
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Dining sLconcl week ol M.uch G.uulhi gave two hours’ inteivlew' to 
Negio delegation at Baitlnli 

Congiess session at Lueknow' in last week ot Maich Jawahailal 
Neill u, innnediaieh altei letuin I tom Euiope, piesided Act of 1935 
denouneed as imposition “to the aeeompaniment of w'ldespi eacl lepiession 
and snppiession ol cnil hhcilies” 

C)n March 22, (landhi opened exhibition ol khadi and village indus- 
tries at I ucknow, oigani/ed In A 1 S A and A I V 1 A 

\'isncd Segaon, and made tentatne deeision to settle theie 

At eml of Apnl piesided oiei All-1 ndia Litciaiy Confeience at 
Nagpui “If I had the powei 1 should taboo all hteiatuie calculated to 
promote communahsm, fanaticism, and hatied hetw'een individuals, classes 
Ol races 

In eaih morning ol April 30 Gandhi walked to Segaon, about five 
miles fiom Maganwadi His hut not yet leadv A place to sit and 
work iiggcd up out ol split-bamboo matting and wicker-work walls fastened 
to tree to protect him liom sun Next day after eiening prayer gave 
demonsti ation of spinning to \illagcis Intciiicw to Di Ambedkar 

On Mav 10, Di Ansaii died 

InthircP w eek dr"Ma'\^''Tj^Klbi opened training school lor village 
woikers at Maganwadi 

Abbas Tjabji died in June 

Congress issued election manifesto in August 

In Octobei Gandhi presided ovei National Education Confeience 

Piesided ovei Gujarati lateiaiv Confeience at Ahmedabad in lust 
week of Noi ember “1 want ait and literatuie that can speak to the 
millions our literature is a miseiable affair,” said Gandhi 

In last w’cek of December, khadi and ullage industiies exhibition held 
during Congiess session at Faiz.pur Nandlal Bose in charge of decor 
Gandhi opened it First village Congress session Volunteeis drawn 
from villages Jaw'ahailal Nehru piesided He lefeired to gi owing 
menace of Fascism in Europe, civil w’^ar in Spain, need for constituent 
assembly for India and amehoi ation of conditions of wmrkeis and peasants 
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Haiijan of 1936 mainly devoted to village^ industiies and khadi 
Articles on snake-bites and malaria Discussions on birth-control aftei 
Mrs Sanger’s visit Seveial articles on Hindustani as India’s lingua 
fianca Keen interest in barter system Gandhi devoted his energy to 
Harijan uplift 

1937 {Age 68) In January Gandhi visited Travancore for anti-un- 
touchability vork Roads and State temples made accessible to Haiijans 
Gandhi delivered speeches m temples Pleaded foi lefoim of temples 
from vithm 

As late as Februaiy Gandhi wiote to Polak that if Dominion Status 
ith right to secede v ere offered, he for one would accept it 

Februaiy elections resulted in substantial victory for Congiess Con- 
ti ol over eight out of India’s eleven provinces London Times remaiked 
“Congress Party alone is organized on more than^a provincial basis The 
Party has von its victories on issues vhich interested millions ol 
Indian lural voters and scores of millions vho had no votes ” 

In March A I C C adopted resolution authorising acceptance of office, 
but ministerships vere not to be accepted until Congress Avas satisfied that 
GoA^’ernors Avould not use special poAA'ers of interference Formula diaAAii 
up by Gandhi Parhamentaiy Sub-Committee formed to superAnse Cong- 
ress legislatiA^e actnnties 

Gandhi addressed Hindi SahitA'a Sammelan in April at Madras 
Presided OA^er Bharatiya Sahitya Paiishad “Here it is a question of just 
shedding oui proAincialism and nairoAAness There arc no difficulties at 
all I am not fond of literature for its OAvn sake ’’ 

Annual meeting of Gandhi ScA^a Sanga in April at Hudli, a illagc in 
Karnatak Gandhi said “The boycott of legislatuies is not an eternal 
principle like that of truth and non-A lolencc aa'l haA c to carry out oiii 
truth and non-violence there ’’ 

Congress took office in a number of provinces in July This released 
mass encrgA, and ki<ans and AAorkers began to plav more actn^e role 

Gandhi AArote “I can see a A'ast opportunity is at the disposal of the 
ministers in teims of the Congress objectiAx of Complete Independence if 
they are only honest, selfless, industrious, Aigilant, and solicitous foi the 
true AA el fare of the starAing millions” 
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Ci.iiulhi suggcbtcil as mgctil jefoiins pi ohibition, iclicl to peasantry, 
basic education and tinning of jails into letormatoiies 

Prohibition experiment started in Salem in Madias province on 
Dtlobei 1 

\ ague but geneial feeling ol dissatisfaction at A I C C meeting in 
October Unhappily ^\Olded resolution icgaiding lepression in Mysore 
passed tiandhi stiongly condemned it in IJmijau jawahailal thought 
ol lesigning 

During Gandhi’s stay widi Subhas Bose in Calcutta, ailing Rabindra- 
nath came to see Gandlii who had had break-down 

All-lnclia Muslim League lesoKed at Lucknow' on October 17 that 
Independence was its objeetne 

Educational Conlercnce at Wardha on Octobei 22-23 Gandhi 
presided Put loiward his theor\ of Basic Education befoie distinguished 
members 

In Ilaitjdu of Novembei 20, Gandhi condemned force used by Cong- 
ress ministers in laboui disputes and communal riots 

In Dccembei mo\cd fiom Segaon to Juhu loi leasons oi health 

Hindu Mahasabha session at Ahmedabad in December under chair- 
manship oi Sa^arkar adopted resolution of attainment of Pinna Su/aia] 
as Its aim 

19^8 {Age 69) After month’s stay at Juhu, Gandhi returned to Segaon 
on January 8 Still suffering from blood pressuie but took up pioblem 
of Andamans prisoners and Bengal detenus Not peimitted by doctois 
to attend to correspondence or to write for Ilaiijan 

In Januarv, Bomba.y I^egislative Assembly passed temple-entry bill 
tor Haiijans In last week it resoUed that conferring of any titles of 
honour on anv peison in the piovince b) the King or Viceroy was against 
the wish of Assembly Other Congress provinces followed 

Gandhi had talks W'lth Lord Lothian three days at Segaon 

Haiipura -session of Congress held in February Subhas Bose pre- 
sided Ministeiial crisis in U P and Bihar considered Gandhi con- 
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demned Governors’ interference regarding release of political prisoners 
Gandhi made first speech after months of public silence at A I V T A and 
Khadi Exhibition at Haripura 

Fourth conference of Gandhi Seva Sangh held at Dalang, near Pun, 
March 25-31 Gandhi appealed for self-examination and emphasised 
power of non-violence 

In April, Javaharlal viote to Gandhi about his distress regarding 
“the turn events have taken in Congress politics Thev are trying to 
adapt business far too much to the old order and trying to justify it 
We are apt to be misled by the illusion that ve possess power ’’ 

In April Gandhi sent Mahadev Desai to meet Khan brothers and 
studv conditions in Frontier 

In second veek of May, Gandhi along with Khan Sahib toured 
Peshawar District Heartily welcomed by Pathans in villages Stressed 
non-violence 

In May difterences of opinion in C P Cabinet led to four ministeis 
sending resignations to Premier, Dr Khare Khare acted against instruc- 
tions of Working Committee Resigned on Julv 18 Gandhi condemned 
role of C P Governor 

In Hanjan of July 9, Gandhi once more upheld Congress non-intei- 
vention in aftairs of States “By its resolution of non-interference the 
Congress put the States people on their mettle ” 

In September, some Harijans started “Satvagraha” at Segaon 
Demand for appointment of Harijan Cabinet minister in C P Insisted on 
fasting in Kasturba’s hut Gandhi allov ed it 

On October 2-3 Conference of Provincial Ministers held in Delhi 
with Subhas in chair National Planning Committee set up 

In October in regard to surrender of Czechs, Gandhi said “Unarmed 
men, women and children offering non-violent resistance without any bitter- 
ness in them will be novel experience for them I present Dr Bencs 
with a weapon not of the weak but of the brave ’’ 

Commenting on Munich Pact, Gandhi wrote, “The peace Europe 
gamed at Munich is a triumph of violence, it is also its defeat f 
suggest that if it is bra^e, as it is, to die to a man fighting against odds, it 
IS bra\er still to refuse to fight and \et to refuse to yield to the usurpeis ’’ 
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Tn Uonjan of Novembei 26, Gandhi wiole, “My sympathies aie all 
with the Tews' II I weie a Jew and weie hoin in Geimany and earned 
my livelihood theie, 1 noiild claim, Geimany as my home even as the 
tallest Gentile Geiman may, and challenge him to shoot me oi cast me in 
the dungeon, 1 would retuse to he expelled or to submit to disci imi- 
nating treatment “ 

On Decemhei 3, Gandhi wiote “If the Princes believe that the good 
of the people is also then good, they would giatefully seek and accept 
the Congress assistance It is suiely in then inteiest to cultivate fiiendly 
relations with an oigamzation which bids fan in the future, not veiv dis- 
tant, to replace the Pai amount Power” 

National Planning Committee held its hist session on Decemhei 17 
with Javahailal Nehiu as Chairman 

On Decembei 24, Gandhi wrote in Hau]an that “Piohibition in the 
Congiess piovinces is not going m the spiiit in which it was conceived 
Oui freedom will be the freedom of slaves if we continue to be victims 
of the dunk and diug habit” 

Takaoka, member of Japanese Pailiament, visited Segaon Gandhi 
told him “I do not subscribe to the doctiine of Asia foi the Asiatics, if 
It IS meant as an anti-European combination it has to leleain the 
message of Buddha and delivei it to the woild I have no message to 
give you but this, that you must be tiue to youi ancient heiitage ” 

Christmas obseived m quiet but pictuiesque manner at Segaon 
Gandhi said “I want the sympathy of the whole woild foi India if she 
can get it while she is making this unique expeiiment — Satyagiaha ” 

19^9 {Aqe 70) On Januaiy 4, Shaukat Ah died Gandhi was mo\cd 
and shed teais Satkoi was the endearing appellation Shaukat Ah had 
given Gandhi 

In Tanuaiy Dr Kagan a, [apanese admirei of Gandhi, visited Segaon 
They discussed co-opeiative movement 

In Hat 1^071 of January 28, Gandhi wiote “The movement for libeity 
within the States is entering a nen stage ” 

On February 4, Gandhi wiote a leading aiticle on Rajkot “This 
wanton breach, instigated by the British Resident in Rajkot, of the charter 
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of the libeity of its people is a wrong which must be set right at the earliest 
possible moment” Kasturba entered Rajkot to court airest 

On Februaiy 4, Gandhi wiote in Haiijan, referimg to re-election of 
Subhas as Congress President “Those who feel uncomfortable in being 
in the Congress may come out, not in a spirit of ill-will, but with the deli- 
berate purpose of rendering more effective service ” 

Having heard about a statue to be raised to himself, Galidhi wiote 
“I heartily dislike these exhibitions I shall deem it ample honour if those 
vho believe in me will be good enough to promote the activities 1 stand 
for” 

On February 25, Vallabhbhai suspended civil disobedience in Rajkot 
accordingjo Gandhi’s instructions On February 27, Gandhi reached 
Rajkot on mission of peace 

On March 2 Gandhi wrote to Thakore oi Rajkot, intimating his plan 
of fast unto death from March 3 Charged ruler vith breaking solemn 
pact vith people 

Fast begun on Maich 3 at noon' Next dav Gandhi wrote to Viceroy 
pleading for intervention 

Viceroy suggested with ruler’s assent arbitration by Chief Justice 
of India, Sir Maurice Gwyer Fast bioken on March 7 ‘ 

When Congress met at Tripuii in Maich, atmosphere tense Subhas 
ill Resolutions passed reiterating demand for national independence, and 
declaring support of Congress for movement amongst States people 
Confidence in Gandhi and members of Working Committee vho had 
resigned lecorded 

Gandhi stayed in Delhi from March 15 to April 7 Intel viewed 
Viceroy. On April 3, Chief Justice of India gave decision in favour of 
Vallabhbhai in Rajkot dispute Gandhi decided to renounce award On 
April 9 came back to Rajkot 

A I C C met at Calcutta in May Subhas resigned Rajendra 
Prasad elected President of Congress for 1939-40 

In Ma\ Gandhi expressed regret for cocrcnc conduct in Rajkot and 
apologised to ^’lcerov, ruler and other people concerned 
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On Mav 7 Gandhi Se\a Sangh met at Brmdaxan Gandhi •’d\!'-cu 
sclf'j)urihcation to members 

On Mav 21, Subhas termed “borward Bloc ’ 

National Planning Committee held second sessum in Iiine in 
memorandum, J.ivaharlal pointed out tliat plan must be “drana up i-n 
a fret and independent India ” 

On July 13 Gandhi requested Subhas to lelraec '-teps in oppcKinu 
prohibition campaign in Bomba\ Touied Frontiei loi fortnij;hi 

In July addressed open letter to Hitler appeihng to him lo de^st 
Irom plunging the voild into uai 

On August 1, total prohibition declared in Bomba\ In Coigrt'^'v 
Cjovernment 

Working Committee on August 9-12 at W'ardha antieipating cn>-i*- 
declared ‘‘In this noild crisis the svmpathics oi the Workiim ContniiUte 
arc cntirel) with the peoples who stand for democrae\ and tuedom imi 
the Congress has lepeatcdly condemned fascist aggression in IkiH pe 
Allien, and the bai hast ol Asia The Congiess Ins luiiber th ■ili 
enunciated its police in the cient of war and declared its determiiT’tio'i to 
oppose all attempts to imiiosc a wai on India ” As first step Comiiiiret 
called upon all Congiess members ol Cciuial l,egisiuiire to retrnn linm 
attending next session Committee lequcstcd Prociiunl (lOMrnnuits in 
no wav to assist war piepaiations ol Hr.tish Go\ eminent 

Subhas discjualified loi gra\e indiscipline in eontiiuiing k <' Ih tlu Pr^v 
dent of Bengal PioMiicial Committee lot thiei \eiis 

Delence of India Bill, issued is an <'))dinuue pissidin C* 't w 
Assembh on August 20 

Soon after declaration of w ir on SeiMtn.Iur ' din 'n'.'i. ! 
ViceioN to Simla Ide said “1 hact returmil iron, tin Vtie'i. i ■< 'v* 
einptc-handed and witlunit an\ uiukistanding It llioft i t<t i * “ .n i i . 
stanilmg, it would be In tween the Congress and liu m ) t'l I * ‘ 
Ills rACellenee that nn own svinpatiius weie wuii I n 

Woikmg Committee met '>1 Waidii' — S.t'ttniini '■ i ■' I 
united to iltcinl hut (h’elined Subh o N ’re*’ I)e * !- 

kash \ati\an pusmt Iw speei.d in\ u .0*1 C<'i ' 1 i ’ «'*' I 

Congu ss has imdu I 1 ud ebinn to it tlu ’ c o' ' ‘o ’ . < - 
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must be decided by the Indian -people Co-operation must be betT\ een 
equals by mutual consent for a cause i^iiich both consider to be northy 
India cannot associate herself in a A^ar said to be for demociatic freedom 
when that very freedom is denied to her In viev , hoA^ ever, of the graA'itv 
of the occasion the Committee desire to take no final decision ” 

Working Committee appointed sub-committee consisting of JaAiahai- 
lal, Maulana Azad and Vallabhbhai Patel to deal Avith situation 

Gandhi’s comment from Segaon on September 15 on Congress state- 
ment “I AAas sorry to find myself alone in thinking that AAhateA'er support 
AA^as to be giA*en to the British should be giA^en unconditionallv But I 
hope that the statement aaiII receiA'e the unanimous support of all the 
parties among Congressmen All that is required is mental reA'olution 
on the pait of British statesmen ” 

War Sub-Committee’s circular dated September 17 to Provincial Con- 
gress Committees giA’ing instructions to Premiers of Congiess proAnnees 
to place their A’leAAS before ProA'incial Assemblies and Goreinois 
Congress stayed its hands tor a AAhile, as Gandhi AAas holding negotiations 
AAnth Viceroy On September 30 further instructions issued to Congress 
Premiers to defer action on National Demand resolution MeanAA^hilc, 
ministers decided to rush through beneficial measures 

In reply to adA’ance copy of Lords’ debate on India, Gandhi AATote 
from Segaon on September 28, ‘As a friend of the British I appeal to 
English statesmen that thcA aaiII forget the old language of impeiialists 
and open a neAv chapter ” 

On October 2, Gandhi’s scA'entieth biithday A'olumc, Mohalma 
Gandhi, published Edited by S Radhakrishnan 

On October 3, Viceroy had talks AAith Rajendia Prasad and Nchiu 
AICC session at Wardha, October 9-10, supported Working Com- 
mittee’s statement Viceioy's statement on October 17 In effect he said 
‘At the end of the AAar His Majeste's Goa eminent aaiH be axt} AAilling to 
entei into consultation ’’ 

On October 18 Gandhi said “The Viceregal declaration is pro- 
foundlv disappointing The Congress aaiH haAC to go into AAildcrness 
again before it becomes strong and sure to i each its objectiACs The 
Congress asked for bread and it has got a stone ” 
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Woilvtng Coinmiuct mu at Wauiha on Octohu 22-23 and stated, 
Ant icststancc that mat hate to he ofkicd must he puiged of all 
Molcntc’ and asked Congiess Minislus to tcndci resignations On 
Notcmhci 1, Ciandhi, Rajendta Piasad and jinnah met Viceioy togcthei 
at New Oelhi On Notomlui s Vicoioy announced failuie of talks 

B\ No\eml)ci S, all Congic'ss minisines resigned After hall-heai ted 
attempts to set up alteinatite mmistnes section 03 of Government of India 
Act invoked and constitution suspended m "Congress” piotinces 

Woiking Committee met at Alhhahad on Nov'cmbci 19-23 and 
stated “Congress organi/aiion sliould explain to the people the message 
of the pohe) of the Congiess piogiammc lor the futuic” Gandhi in 
Iloujan ol November 25 appioved live idea of Constituent Assembly 

Working Committee met on Decembci lS-22 at Waidha Congiess 
oigani/itions asked to intensilv constructive vvoilc and be prepared for 
call Attention ol all Congiess committees drawn to importance of obseiv’^- 
ing Independence Dav on Januaiy 26, 1940 

79 /d {Age 71) Gandhi's interview with Viceroy on February 5 
Gandhi’s comment was. "I sec no piospeci of a peaceful and honourable 
settlement ” 

On Februaiy 17, Gandhi and Kasturba visited Santinikctan Next 
dav Tagore held lormal reception in mango grov^e Requested Gandhi to 
“accept this institution under youi piotcction, giving it an assuiance ol 
permanence \hsv a-Bharati is like a vessel carrying the caigo of m) life’s 
best treasure ” 

On February 21, Gandhi addressed annual conference of Gandhi Seva 
Sangh at Malkananda in Bengal and advised winding up of organization 
Appointed committee of nine members to continue woik Visited Andrews 
lying ill in Calcutta 

On Maich 5, Segaon lenamcd Scvagiam 

Maulana Azad elected Congres Picsidcnt in March and since then 
holds office 

Ramgaih Congiess, March 19-20, declared “Congicssmen, and those 
under Congress inllucnce, cannot help in the prosecution of the vvai with 
men, money or material ” Gandhi addressing Subjects Committee said, 
“Ev'ery Congiess Committee should become a Satyagiaha Committee” 
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On April 5, C F Andrews, Gandhi’s closest English friend, died in 
Calcutta. 

In June France fell When Working Committee met at Wardha on 
June 17-20, it struck a ne’n note “Problems which were distant are now 
near at hand and may soon demand solution the problem of the achieve- 
ment of national freedom has now to be considered along with allied one of 
Its maintenance and the defence of the country against possible exteinal 
aggression and internal disorder The Wardha decision left the Working 
Committee of the Congress free to take political decisions without having 
to think of their implications in terms of violence and non-violence It 
put forward a proposal for the acknowledgement of India’s independence 
by Britain and immediate formation at the centre of a Provisional National 
Government The Working Committee absolved Gandhiji for responsi- 
bility for the programme and activity which the Congress had to pursue in 
regard to external aggression and internal disorder ” 

“Gandhiji felt, and probably rightly, that he could not give up or 
tone down a message which he had for the world He must have freedom 
to give It as he liked and not be kept back by political exigencies So for 
the fiist time, he vent one vay and the Congress Working Committee 
another,” remarked Jawaharlal 

Once more Viceroy sent for Gandhi Long talk in Simla On July 2 
Gandhi issued famous appeal “To every Briton” to accept method of non- 
violence 

Working Committee met at Delhi on July 3-7 Non-violence veapon 
against foreign aggression repudiated Demand for National Govern- 
ment On eve of meeting Subhas arrested Ghaffar Khan resigned from 
Working Committee because of his strict adherence to non-violence 

Gandhi said “Rajaji’s resolution represents the considered policy 
of the Congress Non-Congressmen vho were eager for the Congress to 
be free of my religious bias to adopt a purely political attitude should 
welcome the resolution and support it vholeheartedh So should the 
Muslim League and even the Princes vho think of India more than their 
principalities ” Gandhi did not attend next meeting of Committee, 
Tulv 25-27, nor meeting of A I C C , Tulv 27-28 At Poona A T C C. 
confirmed resolution passed at Wardha and Delhi 
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Gandhi lemaiked “Independence they cannot withhold unless the 
Government’s visdom is as much binned as Rajaji claims that mine is” 

Viceroy’s declaiation of August 8 Announced he was authorised to 
invite “a certain number of i epresentative Indians to join his Executive 
Council” Congress rejected Viceroy’s invitation to join Amery lefer- 
iing to Congiess demand for National Goveinmcnt said “It is a demand 
which really raises the whole unresolved constitutional issue ” 

Working Committee met at Waidha, August 18-23, and declared that 
“British Government’s idea was to continue to hold India by the sword ” 
Pledged Congress to act undei Gandhi’s command and requested him to 
guide Congress Gandhi said “I do not want England to be defeated, 
I do not want England to be humiliated they w'ho arc themselves in 
peril cannot save otheis but the virtue of lestiamt cannot be earned to 
the extent of self-extinction extinction of the national spirit wheicvei 
It may reside, whether among Congressmen or non-Congressmen Free- 
dom of speech and coiicsponding action is the breath of demociatic life 
Freedom of propagating non-violence as a substitute for war is most rele- 
vant wdien indecent savagery is being perpetiated by the wariing nations ” 

Gandhi visited Viceroy on Septembei 27 at Simla Gandhi declared 
“The immediate issue is the right to exist, which bioadly put, means free 
speech If the Congress has to die it should do so in the act of pioclaim- 
.ng Its faith ” 

With appioval of Working Committee, October 11-13, Gandhi 
launched campaign of individual Satyagraha Vinoba Bhave chosen as 
first Satyagiahi He inaugurated movement of moial protest by dehveiing 
anti-wai speech on October 17 befoie lural audience, seven miles fiom 
Waidha Ai rested at Deoli on Octobei 21, tiied at Waidha and sentenced 
to thiee months’ impiisonment Satyagiahis daily w'ent out shouting anti- 
wai slogans and com ted arrest 

On evening of October 31, Janahailal aiiested and sentenced to 
toui years’ imprisonment 

On Octobei 31, Gandhi suspended Harijan, Haiijanbatidhu and 
Haiijansevak Government had forbidden press to report pi ogress of 
campaign 

Maulana Azad arrested at Allahabad on Dccembei 30 and sentenced 
to 18 months’ imprisonment 
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Gandhi suspended Satyagraha fiom December 25, 1940 to January 4, 
1941, as good-will gesture for Christmas 

1941 {Age 72) Throughout 1941 movement continued and slowly 
spread to remote corners of India On January 5,^ lists of Satyagrahis 
prepared by local Congress committees Several persons courted jail 

On August 7, Rabiirdranath Tagore died 

By Decemb^ J, wli^ Government announced decision to release 
Satyagrahis all over India, nearly 25,000 had been arrested and convicted, 
and fines amounting to nearly six lakhs of rupees imposed The same 
dav Gandhi stated, “As far as I am concerned, the Government of India’s 
decision cannot evoke a single responsive or appreciative chord in me ” 
in Frontier and partly m Bengal Satyagrahis allowed to carry on their 
work without interference 

On December 7 Japan attacked Pearl Harbour 

From December 8, Gandhi lived for a month at Bardoli in Vallabh- 
bhai’s ashram 

Congress Working Committee met at Bardoli from December 23 to 
30 Relieved Gandhi, on his request, of Congress leadership because of 
fundamental difference over interpretation of non-violence According to 
Gandhi application of non-violence universal Committee declared “India 
can be in position to undertake the defence of the country on a national 
basis and to be of help in furtherance of the larger causes that are emerg- 
ing from the storm of the war ’’ Resolution adopted regarding the “recent 
extraordinar} happenings in Burma and notably in the city of Rangoon ” 
Publication of resolution banned by Government Committee expressed 
sympathy for people of Mala) a, Burma and East Indies, sent greetings 
to China and Russia, recommended to iillagers increased growing of food 
crops, warned dealers against hoarding and profiteering, called upon 
people to remain cool and collected in fact of danger, and resolved to 
start \olunteer organizations to train and help people in self-defence and 
relief This was first meeting since September 1940 

4942 {Age 7.d _L- Working Committee met at Wardha on January 13-14 
AlCC meeting’on January 15-16, when Gandhi consented to lead 
Congress on its own terms He instructed all Congressmen to strengthen 
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local organizations, enrol volunteers and make closer contact with people 
“Every village shoul d receive the message of the Con gress and be prepared 
to facej ^hj iijliculties-as-might-ar-ise ” In this speech he sa id'~“ JaWaharM 
vTIPb^iiy successor ” ~~~ — 

On January 18, Gandhi restarted Haujan and allied weeklies after 
lapse of IS months 

On January 21, he addressed Benares University students on occasion 
of Silver Jubilee convocation Criticised teachers and students fo: choos- 
ing English as medium of expression 

_ On February 11, Jamnalal Bajaj died 

kdistorurTneermg betweeir'GandKr^d Marshal and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek at Calcutta on February 18 (Gandhi not invited by Viceroy to 
meet Marshal at Delhi ) Discussion lasted four and half hours Madame, 
present in khaddar and with kimktm on forehead, acted as interpietei 

Rangoon fell on March 7 

Announcing Cripps Mission on Maich 11, Churchill Government 
stated “The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the Japanese ad- 
vance has made the British wish to rally all the forces of Indian life to 
guard their land from the menace of the invader ” 

Working Committee called to meet at once at Wardha on Maich 
17-18 - Maulana Azad issued single-lme statement “We do not want to 
prejudge the statement " 

Sir Stafford Cnpps arrived at Karachi on Sunday March 22 Reach- 
ed Delhi on March 23 and began to interview party leaders on March 25 

On March 27, Gandhi met Cnpps in New Delhi and described pro- 
posals as “a post-dated cheque ” On March 29, Cripps published pro- ' 
posals and said “The defence of India will not be in Indian hands even if 
all parties want it ” 

At his first two pi ess conferences he declared that there could not be 
any majoi fundamental alterations in the scheme 

Proposals rejected by all Indian parties for different reasons Work- 
ing Committee conveyed its opinion to Cripps on April 1 During nego- 
tiations Azad and Jawaharlal interviewed General Wavell and Colonel 
Louis Johnson, U S Government’s Special Representative in India, on 
April 3 
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On April 5 Japanese air raids on Colombo Next day first Japanese 
bombs fell on Indian soil at Vizagapatam and Cocanada 

On April 10, Gandhi visited Bombay for collections for Andrews 
Memorial Fund Working Committee finally rejected Cripps proposals 

On April 12, Cripps left Delhi for England General disappoint- 
ment at failure of negotiations 

In Haiijan, April 19, Gandhi described British plan as on “the face 
of It too ridiculous to find acceptance an)-A^here ” 

On April 23, Rajagopalachari addressed small gathering mainly of 
his old Congress supporters in Madras Legislature, and carried tvo resolu- 
tions, first recommending acceptance of Pakistan in principle as basis of 
settlement between Congress and League, second proposing restoration of 
responsible Government in Madras Resentment among Congressmen 
Rajagopalachari resigned from Working Committee 

Draft resolution sent by Gandhi for consideration by Working Com- 
mittee vhen it met at Allahabad on April 28 not accepted 

\ 

A I C C met at Allahabad from Apnl 29 to May 2 Rajagopal- 
achari moved Madras resolution but got only 15 votes in house of 200 
A I C C passed resolution “In case an invasion takes place, it must be 
resisted Such resistance can only take the form of non-violent non-co- 
operation as the British Government has prevented the organization of 
national defence by the people in any other vay ’ Some resolutions banned 
for publication by Government 

Within a veek by May 24, Gandhi collected five lakhs of rupees for 
Andrews Memorial m Santiniketan 

On Mav 26, Government raided A I C C office at Allahabad and 
seized certain notes of discussion of Working Committee 

Gandhi nov leader of Congress Outlined policy in scries of out- 
spoken articles in Hanjan American journalists mtervitvecl him at 
Sevagram “Lea\c India in God's hands,” he said on Ma's 24, “in modern 
parlance, to anarch} From it a true India vill rise in place of the false 
one w c see ” 

Louis Fischer, famous American journalist and author, sta^cd vith 
Gandhi at Se\agram. Tune 3-10 Narrated his e\penence> and impressions 
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in book A JFccL tv///; Gaudlii published in America in 1942 Pre-censor- 
ship ordei on his ai tides passed latei by Government 

Working Committee met at Waidha on July 6 Gandhi piesent 
“Quit India” icsolution passed and published on July 14 — Gandhi to 
lead and guide countiy in case of stiuggk Resolution made dear that 
if Gandhi had changed his mind on question of immediate withdiawal of 
Allied troops from India, he insisted on immediate abdication of British 
lule 

Writing on August 2, Gandhi quoted \Mth approval a statement of 
Azad that he had no objection to Biitain handing over pover to Muslim 
League or any othei party provided it was leal independence 

On August 5, Woiking Committee passed new lesolution for sub- 
mission to A I C C It declared that a free India w^ould become an ally 
ol the United Nations “Powci when it comes wall belong to the whole 
people of India ” It appealed to Indian people to face dangeis and 
hardships with corn age and endurance, and hold together under leadership- 
of Gandhi and carry out his instructions as disciplined soldiers of Indian 
freedom 

Peisonal letter from Gandhi to Marshal Chiang Kai-shek w'ritcen on 
eve of A 1 C C session “I look forward to the day w'hen a free India and 
fiee China wall co-operate” 

August 8, A I C C at Bombay passed “Quit India” lesolution 
Gandhi in address stated he contemplated sending letter to Viceroy before 
taking conciete action 

Governor-General-in-Council passed resolution saying that “the 
Government of India w'lll discharge their task in the face of the challenge 
now' throw'n dow n by the Congress ” 

August 9, Government arrested Gandhi, Working Committee mem- 
bers and hundreds of Congiess leaders and workers, under Defence of 
India Rules before daybreak Gandhi w'lth some close associates taken 
by special tram to Aga Khan Palace near Poona 

August 10, Congress committees declared illegal Restrictions on 
pi ess regarding Congress new's 

August 14, Gandhi wrote fiist letter to Linlithgow saying, “The 
Government of India were wrong in piecipitating the crisis However 
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much I dislike your action, I remain the same friend you have knovn me 

Heaven guide you ” Viceroy sent short reply on August 22 

August 15, Mahadev Desai, Gandhi’s secietaiy and closest intimate, 
died m Aga Khan Palace Severe restrictions on press led to suspension 
of several papers 

September 10, Churchill’s statement m Parliament “The Congress 
Party has now abandoned the policy of non-violence vhich Mr Gandhi 
has too long inculcated m theory and has come into the open as a revolu- 
tionary movement I may add that large reinforcements have i cached 
India . are larger than at any time in the British, connection the 
situation in India this moment gives no occasion for undue despondency 
or alarm ” 

September 15-18, Central Assembly debate on situation Demand tor 
immediate release of Gandhi and other Congress leaders Home Member 
blamed Congress 

September 22-24, Three-day debate in Council of State 

September 23, Gandhi’s letter to Secretary, Home Department “In 
spite of all that has been said to the contrary, I claim that the Congress 
policy still remains unequivocally non-Auolent I feel that the Govern- 
ment, not the Congress, are responsible for the destruction that has taken 
place Repression can only breed discontent and bitterness ’’ Formal 
acknowledgement sent by Government to letter 

September 24, In Central Assembly, K C Neogy moved lesolution 
recommending appointment of committee to inquire into allegations of 
police and military excesses in the country Discussion resumed on 
February 12 and 18, 1943 Resolution rejected 

October 10, Allah Baksh, Piemier of Sind, dismissed by Go\crnot 
for “his recent renunciation of honours ’’ Allah Baksh demanded creation 
of National Government 

November 11, Bhansah started fast in house of Aney, membei 
of the Viceroy's Council, in Delhi as a protest against Chimur “atrocities ” 

No\ ember 12, Rajagopalachari’s request to meet Gandhi rejected by 
\’^iccroy 
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NovciiiIki 16, Di Sliyama Pias.id Mukcijcc, Ministci foi Finance 
in Bengal, icMgncd office a;> piotest against Cenlial Governments poliey 
His lequcst to lnter\le^\ Gandhi and othei Congiess leadcis i ejected 

19 H 7/) All-lndia piess lunlal on lanuaiv 6 as piotest against 

pi css lestrietions 

Febiu.'i\ 10, at noon Gandhi commenced thiee veeks’ last in deten- 
tion in Aga Khan Palace “1 must lesoit to the law presciibed foi 
Satjagrahis, namely a last aecoiding to capacity This last can soonei 
end h\ the Go^elnmcnt gi\ing the needed lelief ” 

Correspondence between CTandhi and Linlithgow and Gandhi and 
I'lome Seeietaiv rcgaidmg i csponsibility for distui bailees published by 
Goiernmeiit of India 

On first day of fast Gandhi leported to be quite cheei lul 
On third day discontinued his daily moining walk and daily evening 
Msit to spot where Mahade\ Desai was cremated 

February 13, Sii Richaid Tottenham, Additional Sccretaiy, Home 
Depaitnieiit, published Congit^s Rc^pon'>ibi1u\ foi the Dislui bances, 
1942-43, “bearing oh the responsibility of Mr Gandhi and the Congiess 
High Command foi the distuibances ’’ 

On Febiuary 15 Dr B C Roy aimed in Poona and lemained in 
attendance till end of the i^st Health bulletins increasingly disquieting 
Central Legislature’s debate on fast 

Februaiy 16, Si\ doctois announced Gandhi’s condition had “fuithei 
deteriorated ’ 

February 17, Sir H P Mod), N R Sarkar and Aney, membeis of 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, tendered resignation on a fundamental issue 
— Gandhi’s fast 

Februaiy 18, Anxiety deepened Gandhi “did not show any inclina- 
tion to talk since that morning, nor did he show' same interest m visitois 
as earlier ’’ In all 30 visitois pei nutted 

Februaiy 19-20, Two-day All-India Leaders’ Conteience at Delhi, 
eompnsing over 200 persons Confcience unanimously passed resolution 
demanding immediate release of Gandlu Request tinned down by Vice- 
roy on February 21 

Largely attended public meetings all ovei India demanding Gandhi’s 
release 
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Febluary 21, Crisis developed and doctors said if fast vas not ended 
^vithout delay it might be too late to save life Doctors prevailed upon 
Gandhi to substitute orange juice for lemon juice, in terms of his declared 
intention of drinking water during fast mixed with “juice of citrus fruit” 
to make it palatable British press coi respondent spread malicious 
leports legarding this Signs that Government neie fully piepaicd to see 
last end fatally Police and military precautions taken 

William Phillips, Peisonal Repiesentative of Piesident Roosevelt, 
handed out to press correspondents ciyptic statement “Phases of the situa- 
tion in India are being handled by high officials of the Government of the 
United States and Great Britain ” 

Februaiy 23, Gandhi’s mind seemed cleaied Hoi ace Alexander on 
behalf of Fi lends’ Ambulance Unit made eftort to bring about settlement 
Mediation piomptly rejected by GoA^ernment 

Februaiv 27, Aney saiA Gandhi 

Febiuaiy 28, With tno more days to break fast, Gandhi mqic cheer- 
ful Nausea absent 

March 3, Completion of fast Inmates of piison sang Gandhi’s 
favourite hvmn, Fat^hnova Ian To, tno stan/'as from Tagoic’s Gitanjah 
and Lead, Kindly Light Sarojini Naidu lecited Tagore’s poem, “This my 
piayci to meet mv Loid” At 9-34 am Kasturba handed Gandhi glass 
containing six ounces of oiangc juice diluted AAnth Avater He took tAA'enty 
minutes to sip juice 

Requests made by Indian and foieign con espondents to giant pei- 
mission to see Gandhi on last day of fast, oi to be present Aviien Gandhi 
bioke his fast, rejected by GoA'crnment Gandhi cxpiesscd dcsiic tiiat Di 
B C Rov should pav him final medical visit at end of month but permission 

1 e fused 

Ashes of MahadcA Desai, kept in prison, immersed m Indrayani riAcr 
same morning as breaking of fast 

March 6. Gandhi took diluted goats milk, fruit juice and some Iruit 
]nilp No further liealth bulletins 
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Match 10, btauinonl 'Signed hv ^5 pioniintnt persons issued uiging 
tclcasc ol (iandhi ind icconsidctation of situation 

April 1, Propoeeil Sajiru Coni ei cnee deputation to Viceroy Aban- 
doned as proeedtiie insisted upon by VHero^ piecludcd peisonal discussion 
ViccroN re j Used leadcis pel mission to meet Ciandhi 

Apiil 2', Phillips, in fareuell that with pi ess coi respondents on cve 
ot Ills departuie to Aiiiciita stated “1 sliouhl like to bate met and talked 
uith .Ml (landhi 1 re(|Ueste‘<l (lie ajipropn ite* aiithoi ides for permission 
to tio so ami 1 u.is intonned that diet ueie unable to giant the necessary 
racihdes " 

iMa\ 24. Xon-Paitx l.ettleis' demand toi impaitial tiibunal and for 
lelcase of Ciindhi aiul otlui Congiess leadeis 

Mav 26, Goieinment press co)in>iiniu/i/< issued fiom Delhi “The 
(lOtcriimeiu of India hate leceited a leapiest liom Mi Gandhi to forward 
a short letter liom himselt to Mr jinnah expressing a wish to meet him 
*rhe Goternmeni of India hate decided that the lettci cannot be fortt aided 
ind bate so informed Mr (landhi and Mr Imnah" 

Mat 2S, In a statement, Mr Imnah said “This letlci of Mi Gandhi 
tan onlt be tonstiued as a mote on liis pait to cmbioil the Muslim League 
to come into clash with the British Gotcinment solely tor the purpose ol 
helping his release ” 

June 18, Wat ell appointed Vietiot Amery announced in Commons 
on ]une 24, “The nett appointment docs not imply any change in the 
settled pohet of His Majesty’s Gotcinment” 

December 4, Coviviinuqut. saith “Mrs Gandhi had ttvo luithci 
heart attacks in course of week” At hei request (jovernment of India 
agreed to her sons and grandsons seeing her in detention camp 

December 15, Question of Kastuiha’s illness laised in Loids tvhen 
Under-Secretary for India zephed “It would he in Mrs Gandhi’s own 
interests to remain where size is ” 

December 20, Coinvimuqiic reported anothei heart attack 

December 24, Goternment of India in pi ess note said “Her lelcase 
would, hottetci, invoitc separating hci from her husband during her 
illness there would he no kindness in lemoving her fiom the Aga 
Khan Palace ” 
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1944 /5) February 20, Government cowinmuque announced 

“Mrs Gandhi’s condition has been deteriorating for some days past and 
IS now vei) grave ” 

February 22, Kastur ]^^^tfe and life>comp ^ion of Gandhi, died at 
7*35 p m on 

Febiiiary 23, Kasturba’s body cremated at 10-40 am Last rites 
pci formed by youngest son, Dera"das Over a hundred persons, relatives 
and fi lends of Gandhi family present 

February 25, AstJu Sanchayan ceremony of Kastuiba's ashes per- 
formed in Aga Khan Palace 

HmtoJ observed in many toy ns and yillages and tributes paid 
Attempts to hold public meetings and processions led to numerous ai rests 

March 5 obseived throughout countiy as Kasturba Day responding 
to appeal by Malaviya 

April 6, Go\ eminent of Bombay issued covimumqiic “Mr Gandhi 
has been suffeiing for last three days from malaria He is feeling weak, 
but his general condition is as satisfactory as can be e.\pectcd “ 

April 18, Comviuntqtie “Mi Gandhi’s tempciatuie is normal loi the 
last 48 houis and his progress satisfactoi y ’’ 

April 27, Ameiy told questioner in Commons that he had no hiithei 
infoimation 

April 28, Bombay Go\crnmcnt’s coynminnquc “Although Mr 
(5andhi has had no recurrence of fever, he had not recovered fiom his 
lecent attack as hoped His general condition is veak and is causing 
some anxiety ’’ 

April 29, Covimumquc ‘'Mt Gandhi nas examined bv Major- 
Gencial Cand^ I M.S , Surgton-C^cnerai to the (jO\ eminent of Bombav. 
Ills report shons that Mr Gandhi’s condition has shovn a fan degree o{ 
impiowment since \esterdat , Fie is in good spirits He has been 
adxisud to take nioie nomishment and tonics “ 
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April 30, “Mi Gandhi’s condition has continued to improve No 
iurthe) bulletin mil be issued unless necessaM Dr B C Roy, aaIio 
happens to be passing thiough Poona, has made a request to be alloned to 
examine Mi Gandhi, and his icqucst has been gi anted” 

Alay 2, “A luithei examination bv specialists is being earned on ” 

May 3, “Theie has been some \eoisening of Mi Gandhi’s anaemic 
condition and his blood piessure has lallcn fuither His general condi- 
tion IS again gn mg use to seveie anxiety” 

May 4, “There has been no material change in Mr Gandhi’s general 
condition ” 

Agitation all over countiy foi Gandhi’s lelease 

May 6, Nev Delhi communique said “In new of the medical le- 
ports of Ml Gandhi’s health, Government have decided to release him 
unconditionally This decision has been taken solely on medical grounds 
The lelease takes place at 8 a m , May 6 ” Gandhi taken by I G of 
Prisons in car to “Painakuti ” Dr Sushila Nayyar, Dr Gilder, Pyaielal 
' and Miraben also released Before leaving detention camp Gandhi visited 
spot vhcre bodies of Mahadev Desai and Kasturba had been ciemated 
Placed floweis 

Bulletin signed by Di Gildei and Dr Sushila Nayyai issued 
“Mahatma Gandhi Avas feeling out of sorts since Apiil 10, AAhen suddenly 
on Apiil 14 he had high lever with rigor Next day too he had tempeia- 
ture and on the 16th fevei lose veiy high and there Avas a scA'^ere iigor 
WheneA^er the temperature Avent high he was'delirious The blood shoAAcd 
infection of benign tertian malaria He has become ACiy AAeak and 
there is ph\'sical and mental exhaustion though he keeps cheerful ” 

May 8, Armed guards at gates and around giounds of Aga Khan 
Palace removed 

May 9, Gandhi paid visit to Aga Khan Palace to pay homage to 
memoiy of MahadeA>- Desai and Kasturba and placed floAAers on the 
S{imadhi<;, after Avhich prayers AAcre offered 

May 11, Gandhi arrn^ed in Bombay to stay at Gandhi Gram, Juhu 

May 14, Gandhi enteied on fortnight’s silence to eiisuie uninteiiupted 

lest 

May 15, Doctois diagnosed that Gandhi had contracted hookAA'orm 
infection 
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May 18, Under Gandhi’s instructions letter dated May 8, 1943, 
written from detention camp to Jmnah released to press 

May 19, Gandhi driven for ninety minutes through areas devastated 
by explosion in Bombay in April First time Gandhi left his shack at Juhu 

May 21, Gandhi sav a talkie for the first time “Mission to Moscov ’’ 
specially screened for him at Gandhi Gram 

May 22, received cablegram dated March 15 from Edmond Privat- 
“Rolland well, love from us both ” 

May 29, Gandhi broke his total “medical silence” at 3 p m Decided 
tempoiaiily upon silence for 20 hours a day, speaking only between 4 p m 
and 8 p m 

May 31, Gandhi released for publication his letter to Jajakar, dated 
May 20 “The country expects much from me 1 do not know how 
you feel about this release I am not at all happy I feel even ashamed 
I should not haye fallen ill I tiied not to but failed at length I feel 
that they will imprison me as soon as I am declared free from the 
piesent weakness And if they do not airest me, what can I do^ I can- 
not withdraw the ‘August icsolution’ As you have veiy properly said. 
It IS innocuous You may differ about the sanction It is the breath ol 
life for me ” 

June 15, After over a month’s stay in Juhu Gandhi left for Poona 
to stay in Dr Dinshaw Mehta’s clinic 

|une 18, Poition of Gandhi’s correspondence with Linlithgow and 
Wavell, while he was undei detention, appeared in pi ess 

func 20, Pi ess note announced Government's intention to issue pam- 
phlet containing letters exchanged between Gandhi anti Go^ eminent 

func 27, Gandhi telegrajihcd to Viceroy seeking jjcrmission to publish 
his letter ol Tune 17 

[line 29, “No” to Go\ eminent is the key to sCcto*'/;, said Gandhi in 
Ins 35-mmute talk to Maharashtra Congress workers 
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Tuly I, Gandhi’s Icttei of June 17 and Viceroy’s reply of Tune 22^ 
idcascd Viceroy wrote “In consideiation of the ladical difference in 
oui points of view, a meeting between us at present could have no value ’’ 

Addressing meeting of tiustees of Kasturba National Memorial Fund 
held in Poona, Gandhi said “The object of the Kasturba Fund is propeily 
the velfaic of Milage vomen and children ’’ 

July 2, Gandhi aimed m Panchgani loi rest 

' JuIy 9, Foimula for Congiess-League settlement which Rajagopal- 
achaii had placed before Tmnah leleased Rajagopalachaii had discussed 
It vith Gandhi in Maich 1943 

July 12, Authorised version ot Gandhi’s lntervle^^ to Neni Chiomdc 
eorrespondent released to pi ess Gandhi demanded contact with Working 
Committee Explaining issue of National Government he said “Viceroy 
would be like the King of England guided by lesponsible ministers ’’ 

July 13, “I live foi the cause and if I pciish it is foi the cause,’’ said 
Gandhi in informal talk Differences Avith Cripps scheme explained 

July 14, Asserted theic vas no conflict between principles enunciated 
111 August Resolution and what he had suggested in A^ezw Chiontcle 
interview 

Plea for “humane treatment of pnsoneis, more especially i\hen they 
are in detention on mere suspicion or found guilty of crimes created by 
special ordinances and not under the ordinary lav 

July 16, “My plan contemplates an immediate lecognition ol full 
independence for India as a whole, subject to limitations for the duiation 
of wai to meet the lequirements of Allied operations The Cripps plan 
dealt more wnth the future than Avith immediate arrangements,” said 
Gandhi in a press Intel view 

July 19, “I should not mind to climb down if it will result in the 
attainment of Indian independence,” said Gandhi Denied that the 
lavourable ivar situation had anything to do w'lth his proposals “if only for 
the simple reason that in the flush of approaching victory my proposal is 
not likely to receive a hearing ” Declared that the fruition of his propo- 
sals would turn the war into a war foi “liberation of exploited peoples of 
the world ” 
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July 22, Some young men shouted anti-Pakistan and anti-Congiess 
slogans at the conclusion of Gandhi’s public prayeis at Panchgani 

July 25, In Lords Eail of Munster, Under-Secretary for India, said, 
“Gandhi is still clinging to precisely that claim which Miecked the Cripps 
mission he is no more piepared todav to accept the formation 
of an interim Government vith the Viceroy maintaining his existing leseivc 
pov ers ” 

July 26, Jivanji Desai, secietary and manager of Navajivan Trust, 
took possession of building and press aftei addressing letter to District 
Magistrate; “without prejudice to the right of Navajivan Pi ess to hold 
Government liable for all damages to propeity” (GoA’einment had 
taken possession of pi ess in August 1942 and lecently offered to hand it 
ovei to manager ) 

July 28, In tvo-day India debate in Commons, Amciy said that 
Gandhi had expiessed his vievs on immediate situation and so long as that 
Mas basis of his proposals, they did not afford even a starting point for 
profitable discussion M^th Viceroy oi ivith interned Congress Icadeis 
Churchill took no pait Attendance A'eiy meagie 

In press inteivicM Gandhi rc-emphasised importance of constiuctne 
programme and advised underground Morkeis, “you Mill discovci youi- 
selves and take the risk ot being impiisoncd, believing that imprisonment 
thus undergone itsell helps the ireedom movement” Catcgoi ically said 
that those mIio belicA ed in sabotage harmed non-violence moiemcnt 

]uly 29, League Council authorised Jmnah to negotiate Mith Gandlii 
loi settlement ot communal pioblem, vesting in him full authority after 
healing his statement Jmnah in statement to League said August 1942 
lesolution Mas inimical to Muslims and it must collapse Unconditional 
establishment of Pakistan, as condition pieccclent to Congi css-League co- 
operation He said Kajagopalachaii’s formula offcicci League a sbadoM' 
and a husk, manned, mutilated and moth-eaten Pakistan Reiealed he 
Mould be recening Gandhi at his Bombay lesidcncc, about mid-August 

Juh 30, Gandhi in inter; icm said, “British Goieinmenl’s rejection of 
my oHcr did not afieet m anv May the foimula for a communal settlcmenl 
. The publication ot the tormula is in puisuit of negotiations for com- 
munal settlement It is not idle method It is coneci\ed in all sine ei it; “ 
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Commenting on Commons debate Gandhi said “It confirms me in 
my opinion that the ‘Quit India’ resolution w as no hasty cry, conceived in 
anger To put the same in Parliamentary language it demands that India 
must be now governed by Indians, chosen by her own people — not a 
coterie but the whole mass of the people without distinction of race, creed 
01 colour ” 

Gandhi said economic development of India dependent upon solution 
of political deadlock — a proper National Goveinment at centre 

Commenting on war he said, “Must rivers of blood flow for such an 
empty victory"?” 

July 31, Gandhi-Jinnah correspondence released to press Gandhi 
in lettei dated 17, from Panchgani, wrote “Brother Jinnah, there vas a 
day when I could induce you to speak in the mothei tongue Today I 
take courage to write to you in the same language I had invited you to 
meet me while I vas m jail I have not wiitten to you since my release 
But today my heait says that I should write to you We will meet whenever 
you choose Don’t regard me as the enemv of Islam or of the Muslims 
of this country I am the friend and servant of not only yourself but of 
the whole world Do not disappoint me I am enclosing herewith a 
ti anslation of this letter in Urdu Your Brother, Gandhi ” 

Jinnah replied on 24th from Srinagar “Dear Mi Gandhi I shall 
be glad to receive you at my house' m Bombay hope that you will soon 
be all right Yours sincerely, M A Jinnah ” 

All leading Russian new'spapers published suggestion said to ha\ c been 
made by Roosevelt’s envoy that Atlantic Ciiartcr should now' be applied 
to India First time Soviet touched on controversial Indian political news 
Moscow' Institute of World Affaiis and World Politics published book on 
India dealing objectively w'lth Indian histoiy, Cripps plan, political parties, 
economics and the Princes 

August 1, Gandhi arrived in Poona cn lotiU to Sciagram Large 
ciow'ds of villagers lined the route from foot of ghats to Poona 

Kastuiba Week, August 1-6 
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August 2, Gandhi visited m inoining saviadhis of Kastuiba and 
Mahadev Desai and offeied piayers and flowers' Left for Waidha 

In interview to Daily Woikei Gandhi said “The allies are today 
making brave declarations about democracy and liberty vliich to me, oi, 
to put It plainly, to the exploited nations mean nothing Mere declaia- 
tions pleasing to the ear can give no satisfaction to the sufterers By the 
‘exploited nations’ I mean the Asiatics and Africans If the allies aie fight- 
ing for democracy, then democracy should include all the exploited races 
of the earth Facts, as I see them, prove the contrary Almost all, if 
not all, parties agree that India was never so much under foreign domina- 
tion as It is today ” 

American radio commentatoi, Raymond Giaham Sving, icgietted 
Biitish Government’s attitude of “complete lack of coidiality to Mr 
Gandhi’s latest proposals ” 

August 3, Six thousand peisons piesent at Wardha station to gieet 
Gandhi On his v ay Gandhi walked to the spot in Gandhi Chowk whei e 
one Jangli had died as a result of firing during August 1942 

Gandhi drove to Sevagram Ashram in specially decorated bullock cart 
with volunteers lining part of the route Reached adiiam at 9 a m 

Soon after visited Kasturba’s cottage Kasturba’s poi trait had been 
hung up and lamp vas burning Gandhi visibly moved 

August 4, “There is no objection if one can scivc on his own teims 
on these Government bodies But that seems next to impossible,” com- 
mented Gandhi in reply to a Congicss worker’s query about Food Advisoiy 
Committee staited by Government 

August 5, Gandhi’s statement from Sc\agram “1 am awaic that 1 
do not lepresent the Congress mind always The Working Committee is 
the only body which can legitimatcl} and truly icpiescnt the Congress 
As an old servant of the countiy, howewer. I can ach ise . the* lollowing 
Ninth is a special occasion There has ansen much misundci ■'tanding 
about Congress purpose and mine I must acoicl all acoidahle iisks Jliere- 
fore m all places except in Bomba} m\ advice is not to disregard special 
police jiioiiibitions lor that dav F'or Bomhav, I ha\c already gi\en advut 
through the Mayor of Bombay I ha^e selected Bombay as the most 
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vu.t.ibk place (<ii (In siniplt uason ih.il it is most easily accessible to me 
ami is (he plici where the iiistorie nuetin}^ of August 1942 was held 
Wlnicsct It i'. to be, u will be a sNinbolit act Curiosit\ is natuial and 
I'lrdonablc But 1 pU td ftu ie‘>triiiu I he self-imposed curb will be 

good tot the (ountrt M\ woiL will be linished if 1 succeed in carrying 
eontutton to the hum m 1 miih, tint e\er\ man oi woman, howexer weak 
in bodv, IS the cuirtlian ol his oi her stll-itspeel and hbettv This defence 
a\ Ills, iluuH'h the whole world max be against the indixidual lesistci I 
hxxi svmgusied the pie'^seixt ssmbtxlie proeeiluie to see wlxethei those who 
('rgani/e the demonstration hi\e eoopetation fiom the local public Free- 
dom oi lour luindied million people thtough purelx non-\iolent effort is 
not to be gained without learning the \irtuc of iron discipline — not imposed 
ironi without but spuing mturalK from within \Vithout the requisite 
disuphni non-\io!ente can onlx be a \eneer I he second thing that I 
should like done on the forthcoming Ninth August is for those who haxe 
gone tinderground to discoxer themsehes 'I hex can do so bv informing 
the' unhoniies ot their moxements and whereabouts oi by simply and 
nalurdlx doing then xxork in the open xxithout any attempt to exacic or 
elude (he poliee Fo go undci ground is to elude the police Therefore 
real luscoxerx is to discoxer oneself to the paity eluded Nothing should 
be done unless the eoiuiction has gone home that a particulai action is 
essential for the c-’Use In absence of such a conxiction, those xxho sec this 
note max ignore it and should follow wlnt thex consider best for the 
countrx What cxerxone should do on the Ninth, xxhethcr thex’ haxe the 
conxiction as to non-xiolencc or not. or xxhethet thex are Congressmen or 
not, IS to carrx out on the Ninth the whole or any part of the fourteen-fold 
programme reiterated in mx recent note for example Hindus and 

Muslims mav organize joint programme of pravers — God may bless the 
Quaide-c-A/am and me xxkh xxisdom, to reach a common understanding m 
the interest of India Tlie spirit oi serx'ice and liclpfulness should perx'ade 
the atmosphere ex cr\ where Let them (Englishmen and Americans) 
realise that the August Resolution xxas not conccix'cd in hatred It was an 
unxarnished statement of the natural right of the people of the land If 
tlie demonstration is carried out in the spirit in which I hax'c conceix^ed it, 

I haxe no doubt that it xxill lead to an early end of the misery of the 
masses ” 

In press mtcrx'iexx from Lahore Jinnah said “Our desire is that there 
should be freedom foi ex cry section of the population We are meeting 
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very soon Give your blessings to me anH Gandhiji so that we might 
arrive at a settlement The third party is there and it vill try But we 
can come to a settlement in spite of them, knowing that Gandhiji is incor- 
ruptible and having that much faith in me’' He leferred to Gandhi’s 
seven points and said “This basis can 'only be worked out on the footing 
that the present constitution is to be scrapped and a new constitution be 
substituted for it ” 

August 8, “J would urge critics not to mind my inconsistencies, so 
called or real Let them examine the question on merits and bless the 
effort, if they can,” observed Gandhi in press interview Commenting on 
Ninth August statement he said “The statement asserts a universal right 
which becomes a duty when there is an attack upon its ordinal y exeicise 
It therefore contemplates civil disobedience only if the Government want 
It” 

New Delhi comment on Gandhi’s statement “It omits the impoitant 
fact that the ceremony for which official permission was sought was to 
include the recitation of the full text of the “Quit India” resolution of 
August 1942, m the place chosen for all public meetings in Bombay It 
IS understood that permission was refused ” 

The District Magistrate, Wardha, issued an order prohibiting public 
meetings, processions and other public demonstrations in Wardha on 
August 9 and 10 without his previous permission It was announced by 
beat of drum in the streets 

Third anniversary of the death of Rabindranath Tagore observed 
at Sevagram v ith prayers 

August 9, Congressmen who were arrested by the Bombay police, 
while marching in procession in the morning, vere leleascd about 7 pm 
same day Haital successful 

Members of the Sevagram Ashram observ’ed August 9 bv fasting, 
praying and spinning Haital successful in Wardha No demonstrations 

August 10, Several underground Congress workers disco\crtd them- 
selves to police according to Gandhi’s achice 

Over a thousand letters and articles, which were not delivered to 
Gandhi while in detention at Aga Khan Palace, now handed over 
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Congiessmen and Muslim Leagueis prayed togethei foi the success 
of the lorthcommg Gandhi-Jinnah meeting At Anand Bhawan, Allahabad, 
piominent Congressmen and Mushnr Leaguers adopted resolution foi 
PIindu-Mushm unity 

Eaily in the moining flag ceremony in aihiam 

“This day is diffeient fiom othei days Today you pray that God 
may bless the Quaide-e-A/am and me Avith ^Msdom to reach a common 
undei standing m the inteiest of India Let this be yoiu constant piayer 
as you go on spinning,” said Gandhi opening non-stop mass spinning in the 
.itteinoon at Sevagiam 

In leplv to critics Gandhi stated “The contiast betiAeen the two 
fKastuiba and Mahadev) is too striking to be missed The one was leacly 
to drop off like a fully iipe fiiiit The other had yet to ripen Life still 
lay before Mahadev as oidinaiy standards go He had aimed at living up 
to a bundled yeais The amount of material that he had piled up in his 
\olummous note-books called for yeais of patient laboiu to ivork up and 
he had hoped to do all that In his trunk was found a memo of my talks 
taken down on the day previous to his final end Probably, none beside 
myself can today make them out, and even I don’t know' to w'hat use he 
would have put them He was the living example of the wase, w'ho live 
and work as if they weie boin to immoitality and evei lasting youth But, 
if all our dreams could be leahsed, life avouIcI become a phantasmagoria, 
and there would be uttei chaos on eaith God in His mercy, thcielore, 
has oi darned that His aviU alone shall picvail on eaith Mahadev, 
though an idealist and di earner, nei^ei alloAA ed his feet to be taken off the 
film eaith He, thezefore, adorned ei’-erything that he attempted To 
MahadcA'-’s admirers, I can only offei this consolation, that he lost nothing 
by his associations Avith me His di earns lose aboA^'e scholaiship or learn- 
ing Riches had no atti action foi him God had blessed him AVith high 
intellect and A^ersatile tastes but Avhat his soul thiisted foi Avas the deAm- 
tional spirit Ea^cu before he came to me, he had assiduously sought and 
cultmated the company of deAmtees and men of God aftei his heart One 
may say that it Avas in furtherance of this quest that he came to me and, not 
obtaining full satisfaction CA^’en Avith me, (shall I sav) he turned his back 
upon me in the fullness of vouth, leainng behind him his Aveeping lelations 
and friends, and set forth to seek realisation of his quest in the bosom of 
his Makei The only fitting serAuce that I can lender his memoiy is to 
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complete the work which he has left behind him imfimshed, and to make 
myself worthy of his devotion — obviously a more difficult task than merely 
raising a fund for his memorial It can be fulfilled only through Divine 
grace Mahadev’s external goal vas the attainment of si^araj, the inner, 
to fully realise in his ovn person his ideal of devotion, and if possible to 
share the same with others 

“The raising of a material memorial is outside m} scope. This is a 
task for his friends and admirers to take up Does a father initiate a 
memorial for his son"^ I was not lesponsible for the Kasturba Memorial 
I have become the president of the committee only in order to ensure the 
use of the funds in accordance vith its object If friends and admiiers of 
Mahadev similarly set up a committee to raise a memorial fund and invite 
me to become its president and give guidance for its proper use, I shall 
gladly accept it A vord to litterateurs Thev knov or should knov 
that he put the charkha above literature He took delight in spinning loi 
hours It vas a daily duty He vould encroach upon his sleeping hours 
to finish his daily minimum of spinning Whv this insistence"^ Not, I 
assure them, to please me He threw in his lot vith me after much deli- 
beration I never knev him do a thing v ithout con\ iction He thought 
with me that the material salvation of India’s teeming but famishing 
millions vas bound up vith the charkha He disco\ered too that this daily 
labour vith the hand enriched whatever literary vork he did It ga\c it a 
reality vhich it otherwise lacked The raising of funds is good and neces- 
sary But a sincere imitation of Mahade\’s constructive vork is hcttei 
The monetar\ contribution to a memorial fund ought not to he a substitute 
for the moi e solid appreciation ” 

August 17, Jinnah's telegram to Gandhi “H\liemch sorr\ Laid 
up vith temperature Doctors adMse impossible meet }ou Saturday 19|8 
\^'ill intimate date immediateh I am well enough 

Gandhi lecened ^hcero^ s letter dated August 15 

August 18, Gandhi-WaA ell eorrespondentt released I)\ Cjo\ eminent 

Gancihi had initiated correspondence on Ju)} 15 Requested \htero\ 
for facihtv to consult Working Committee, lading that personrd interview 
Vieerov replied on Tul\ 22 “If }ou vill submit u> me a delnnte and 
constructne pohc\ 1 shall be glad to consider it ’ Gandhi v.rote hatf on 
Tuh 27 “De?! friend. 1 am used to aork in the face of dbappointnunt 
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Heie IS my concictc pioposal I am prcpaied to advise the Working 
Committee to declaie that, in view of changed conditions, mass civil dis- 
obedience envisaged by the lesolution of August 1942 cannot be offered 
and that full co-opeiation m the wai effort should be given by the Congress, 
if a declaration of immediate Indian independence is made and a National 
Go\ eminent icsponsible to the Cential Assembly be foimed subject to the 
proviso, that duiing the pendency of the war, the military operations should 
continue as at piescnt, but vnthout involving any financial burden on India 
, If there is a desiie on the part of the British Government for a settlement, 
fiiendly talks should take the place of coiiespondence But I am in your 
hand I shall continue to knock so long as there is the least hope of an 
honourable settlement ” 

Wavell lephed on August 15 “Proposals such as those put for- 
ward by }ou aie quite unacceptable They are, indeed, very similar to 
the pioposals made by Maulana Abul Kalam A/ad to Sir Stafford Cripps 
m April 1942 If hovevei the leaders of the Plindus, the Muslims and 
the important minorities were willing to co-opeiatc in a transitional Gov- 
ernment established and working within the present constitution good 
progress might be made Until Indian leaders have come closer togethei 
than they are now, I doubt if I myself can do anything to help Let me 
remind you too that minoiity problems are not easy They are leal and 
can be solved only by mufhal compromise and tolerance ’’ 

Simultaneous with reply reaching Gandhi, Viceroy released entire 
con espondence to pi ess, a clay prior to day fixed for Gandhi-Jinnah 
meeting 

Interviewed on Viceroy’s leply Gandhi said “The published coires- 
pondence shows thatd left no stone unturned to conform to the Viceregal 
icquirements The final Government reply is positive proof that the 
British Government have no intention of winning public support I do 
not confine myself to the Congress, since its main demand has been backed 
by almost all political parties It is as clear as ciystal that the British 
Government do not propose to give up the powei they possess ovei the 
four hundred millions, unless the latter develop a strength enough to w rest 
It from them I shall nevei lose hope that India w'lll do so by purely moral 
means Let us pi ay that the Quaide-e-A/am may be soon restored enough 
to see me and that God may so dominate oui hearts as to lead us to a right 
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solutjon Xo soiution js likeJy to last unless, on the face of it. it is right 
and IS acceptable to the people of India as a -whole " 

August 19-20, “Here in India -^^e see ho^^ the Viceroy refused even 
to see the peoples' representative or to allow him to meet his colleagues of 
the Working Committee," said B G Kher, ex-Prcmier of Bombay ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Bombay Congress Legislative Part}' in the Presi- 
dent's room at the Council Hall Over fift\ members attended meeting. 
Wholehearted support to demand for immediate declaration of India s 
independence and AMthdraval of British PoAAcr from India as made by 
August 8 resolution Meeting hailed C. R formula as good basis for 
settlement AA'ith League, and extended support to Gandhi s proposals for 
ending deadlock 

August 30, Jinnah's telegram to Gandhi “Your telegram Hope you 
have receiA’ed my letter of August 26 Shall be glad to meet aou Septem- 
ber 7 if conA*enient to you or any day thereafter Please let me know.’’ 

August 31, In press interA'iCAv Gandhi said. ‘I haA'e seen a press re- 
port to the eftect that I had consented to recen'e a salute from the Khak- 
sars on my arriA-al in Bombay I may say that I have given no such con- 
sent I am going to Bombay as an indiA'idual I can therefore receh'e 
no salutes. I inA*ite indiA'iduais and organizations to deA*ote themseh'es to 
silently praAing that we may both be AA'isely guided by the Almighty. I 
would ask them too to aA'oid all demonstrations Let leaders of all com- 
munities dcAise waAS and means of cultmatmg friendly relations with one 
another ” 

Secretary of the All-India Anti-Pakistan Front and some volunteers 
picketed Gandhi’s hut at Sei-agram to dissuade him from seeing Jinnah 
Thev carried posters and shouted anti-Pakistan slogans. 

September 1-3, A I S A met at SeA'agram. In course of taikb to mem- 
bers Gandhi said that the knoAA ledge that the GoA'ernment could crush the 
Charkha Sangh, if it wanted to, had affected him deeply. He did not 
wish to exist at the mercy of the GoA-ernment Mercy he would haA*e none 
except God’s Under the circumstances would it not be better that 
he should break up the Charkha Sangh himself and distribute the propertA' 
of the Sangh among the Aillagers^ If it had penetrated ever}- home in 
the 7,00.000 A-illages of India who could crush it^ The GoA'ernment 
could not imprison fortA* crores of men and vomen, nor could it shoot 
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down .ill ol them l^\cn il one ciote out of the foity cioics wcic shot 
ilc.itl th.U uoulil not let.ud hut on the eonti.niy would h.islen the attain- 
ment oi thou go.il lie had told them often enough that they should 
foigci pohtus and eoneentiale on the w'hcel with all its implications 
That and tint alone he eonsideied to he tiuc politics, ^alvic politics Eveiy 
Milage lint assimilated the message ol the wheel would begin to feel the 
glow ol iiuitpcndenee If the Chaikha Sangh was to fulfil his expecta- 
tions, Us members shouki be lumg examples of non-violence Then 
whole bic should be a demonsii ation of alumna in action, they 
should ha\e healthv bodies and iiealthv minds If they had been A^hat they 
should be the nllagcrs would h.ne taken to the chaikhd most enthusias- 
ticalh The pioblems of communal dishaimony and untouchabihty etc 
would h.ne \anished like clew befoie the moining sun Tt was in order 
to enable the Sangh to attain what it had failed to attain so lar that he had 
suggested breaking it up into its component parts He would suggest dis- 
tributing the money that the Sangh possessed among able woikers w'ho 
should go to the \illages with the deicimination of de\ottng their lives to 
the spread ol the wiieel Todav Chaikha Sangii was a highly centralised 
institution Tomorrow it would become completely decentralised All the 
workers who go to the \illagcs would run then independent centies The 
Centtal Office would inspect their w’oik and give them nccessaiv guidance 
so that the principles for which the Sangh stood did not suffer neglect A 
joint board ol Charkha Sangb, Giam Udyog Sangh and Tahmi Sangh 
should be formed and it should issue neccssaiy diiections from time to 
time foi giving effect to the new pohc\ Tliev should consider themsehes 
jointK icsponsible for the full cNolution of aJnin^a Its full evolution 
would mem complete independence The independence which could bung 
relief and bappiness to the lowliest and the lost could only come through 
ahtm^o, that is to say through the w'heel Therefore if they could make 
the Sangb ser\e that purpose, they would have all his co-operation If 
not, they could continue as a mere philanthropic oigani/ation but that 
would not be enough for him In that case they must leave him to plough 
his lonely future 

September 9, Saturday, Gandhi arrived m Bombay Got down 
at Sion r.ulw ay station at 1 p m and di ove to Birla House Since 
moining entire Malabar Hill aiea protected by police pickets assisted by 
military police 
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Gandhi ai rived at Jinnali’s lesidence at five minutes to four accom- 
panied by Pyarelal Received by Jinnah Jinnah enquiied after Gandhi’s 
health Gandhi put his arm lound Jinnah’s shoulder gripping it affec- 
tionately Said he vas well. Jinnah requested Gandhi to satisfy cameramen 

Gandhi and Jinnah valked into stud) Closeted till 7 pm At end 
of meeting Jinnah on hehalt of both of them dictated following statement 
to pressmen. “We ha\e had fiank and iiiendlv talks for three houis and 
v,e aie resuming our talks on Monday at 5-30 pm Tomorrow is the 
21st day of Ramzan and, therefoie, all Mussalmans have to observe it 
And I have, therefore, requested Mr Gandhi to oblige me not to have 
a meeting on the 21st day of Ramzan “ 

When Jinnah used the voids “I have lequested Mr Gandhi to 
oblige me,“ Gandhi w’lth a smile said, “No obliging, willing to sui render ” 

On Septembei 11, addressing the piayer congregation in Hindustani 
m the evening just after his talks with Jinnah, Gandhi said, all he could say 
at the present stage was that Jinnah and he had met as old friends on 
Saturday and again that day Jinnah and he had only God betw^een them as 
w itness “My constant prai^er these davs is that He may so guide my speech 
that not a woid may escape my lips so as to hurt the feelings of Jinnah 
Saheb oi damage the cause that is dear to us both I am sure the same is 
the case with Jinnah Saheb Our goal is the attainment of independence 
for the whole of India It is for that that w’e pi ay and are pledged to lay 
down our lives w'e are fully alive to our i esponsibilitv and are straining 
every nerve to come to a settlement “ 

In an interview to the American paper, PM , Sir Stafford Cripps 
commenting on Gandhi-Jmnah talks said “No outside authority can force 
an agreement upon the Congress and League When these tw'o major 
parties have come to some agreement, there will still be necessity of con- 
1 incing larger outstanding minorities^ that they w ill be given adequate 
protection in the new constitution ” 

September 12, at 10-30 a m Gandhi went to Jmnah’s residence. The 
talks lasted till 1pm -Again resumed from 5-30 to 7 pm. Gandhi’s 
midday and evening meals w ere carried to him at Jinnah’s residence No 
statement issued Gandhi walked the distance from Jinnah’s residence to 
the prayer grounds w here a large crow'd had gathered for prayers 
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Septembei 13, Gandhi- Jinnah talks continued tor the fourth day 
trom 11 am to 1 pm and from 5-30 pm to 7 pm Gandhi had his 
usual long thin file and Jmnah a small thin book with gitcn covei Gandhi 
had his e^enIng meal seivcd in Jinnah’s house 

Septembei 14, Celebiation of Gandhi’s 75th biithday accoiding to 
Hindu calendai Greetings fiom all ovei India 

Fifth day of Gandhi-Jinnah talks which lasted fiom 5-30 p m to 
7 p m 

Septembei 15, Jinnah made a short statement to the press “I want 
to tell you that I have received any numbci of telegiams and letters multi- 
plying and inci easing in thousands and I find it physically impossible to 
leply to all of them, particulaily as ve are engaged in our talks here I 
want to assure all those, who have sent me then good vishes, that I 
appreciate and thank them for it All those vho have sent then sugges- 
tions or proposals or aivs'^ ideas foi me to consider, I assure them that I 
have most carefully examined them and have paid them my best attention, 
and if I am not able to acknowledge them it is because it is physically 
impossible I hope they vill not misundei stand me ” 

Gandhi-Jinnah talks continued from 5-30 to 7-10 p m Jinnah 
announced to the press “Tomorrow we are not going to meet because it 
is a big day in the month of Ramzan and it is the day on which the 
Koran was revealed, a Revelation Day Thejefoie it is observed as a 
holiday Thereafter we continue to meet at the same time as before 
till further announcement ” 

Septembei 16, Great interest roused by the visit of a C I D official 
to Gandhi in the afteinoon Approached by piessmen the official refused 
to say anything on the matter 

Before commencement of prayers in the eyening Gandhi made short 
speech appealing to people to maintain a peaceful atmosphere during 
prayers and not to crowd round 

An appeal to the public not to be misled by any statement that the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks vould fail but to pray sincerely for then success was 
made by Rajagopalachaii at the 120th biith'anniyeisaiy celebrations of 
Dadabhai Naoioji 
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September 17, Dr. Gilder and Dr Jivraj Mehta examined Gandhi 
m the morning 

Gandhi-Jmnah talks resumed in the evening at 5-30 p m and conti- 
nued till 7 p m 

There ueic to be no talks on Monday as Gandhi would not be 
bi caking his silence till after 7 p m Theic were to be no, talks on Tuesday 
too if the moon vas \isible and Id observed on that day 

The talks vould continue till further announcement, obser^cd Jinnah 
to pressmen 

September 18, Day of silence Police took extra precautions during 
e\ening pra\ei congregation Jinnah in his Id message said This 

is an acid test. let us lesohe once again, on this most auspicious day 

to make any sacrifice till ne have achieved complete independence and 
successfulh marched to our goal of Pakistan ” 

September 19, Gandhi-Jmnah talks from 5-30 p m to 7 p m On 
account of Id, talks postponed to 21st evening 

Gandhi on conclusion of evening piayei said that his earnest prayer 
to all present vas that if they had the good of the country at heart and 
wanted India to be free and independent at the earliest moment, they 
should establish the closest bonds of friendship between Hindus and 
Mussalmans and members of all other communities That lAas the least 
that eveiy one of them vas expected to do and could do Was theie any 
one among them n ho doubted that if they could become one of heart, the 
coming of independence nould be acceleratecP Evei since his icturn to 
India, he had been proclaiming that truth from house-tops . That did not 
mean that they could aftoi d to rest in idleness and freedom v ould by itself 
drop into their lap . If that yas r eal Lsed._niany - othei- t hmg^~would f ollow 
as a n iatteiuji-c-our-se — - 

October 2, Gandhi's 75th birthday celebiations acco rdi ng to Eng ltsli 
Caleiidar 
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